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Get Barrett Quality and 
Economy in All Your Roofs 


PP \UGH the sleet and snow of many winters 
through thaws and freezes—you can depend 
on Barrett Roofings LO hold staunch and weather 
tight lor more than 70 vears since before the 
Wat he Barrett Company has be en recog- 
is America’s leading manufacturer of roof- 


nad rooting mat rials. 


Chis has a definite meaning for every man who 
buys roofing. For in this age of keen competition 
only leadership that 18 based upon highest quality 
products, honest prices and fair dealing could 
remain so long unchallenged. 


In every way the roofings described at the right 
measure up to Barrett standards of quality and 
economy. It issound judgment to invest in things 
that have proved their worth. Be sure the Barrett 
Label is on the roohng you buy. 


Send for this Interesting Book—It’s Free 


Barrett Handbook for Home Owners and the 
Farmer.’’ When the question of the right roof for 
your home, barn or other steep-root building 
comes up, this little book will help you. It shows 
how Barrett Roofings look when laid, describes 
each in detail and gives valuable information on 
how to make old roofs last longer. Also tells about 
a number of other useful, money-saving Barrett 
Products. 


The Company 
ROOFINGS ; 


— | 





ROOFINGS 


Everlastic ‘“*‘Rubber’’ Roofing 


Everlastic Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
] NI 


Everlastic Octagonal Strip Shingles 
A new Barrett Shingle that is the lat 
levelopment in the strip shingle. B 
l l 


10 Rector Street 
New York City 
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Our Purposes and Plans 


KEEPING PACE 


The great world struggle changed 
entire world, some parts for the better 
| others not so good. In the meantime 
our most excellent farm paper that is in- 
nded to and does reach the heart of 
» many American homes, made changes. 
\jl of them were intended for the better; 
but as the publishers are working for the 
interest of the reader, we should tell our 
views on the subject.” 

lhe foregoing paragraph is quoted from 

most imteresting letter which was re- 
ceived some time ago from one of our 
readers. The writer of the letter went 
on to mention about a half dozen features 
which appeared in Successful Farming 
some six or eight years ago, but which 
have been discontinued and replaced by 
ther material. 

He is correct when he says that all of 

the changes are intended for the better, 

ept that in a few cases it was no longer 
possible to obtain the features even tho 
we desired to do so. 

It is the policy of Successful Farming 
to keep pace with changes which affect 
farm people and farming conditions. 
During the period of the war and the| + 
ears of reconstruction and readjustment, 

nditions have changed much more rapid- 
ly and radically than during a normal 
peri vd. 

The changed conditions have brought 
the front many problems which former- 
- occupied a much less important posi- 
m, if they existed at all. Cooperative 
rketing of farm products, transporta- 
n,-Tural credit — other Romy ae per- 
ing to financing the farm business, 
cation—these rae other subjects have 
n of much more vital interest to farm 
ople than they have ever been before, 
| a larger percentage of space has been 
voted to them. 

irmers, as individuals and thru their 
nizations, are taking an imterest in 

big national and world problems and 

making their influence felt. It has 

and it is our purpose to give them 

the ecohumns of Successful Farming the 

authentic information obtainable 

m the great questions affecting their 

In this issue the articles on 

ges seven, ten, eleven and fourteen, as 

| as some of the Editorial Comments, 
ng to the class referred to. 

he fundamental policy of Successful 

i rming is to render a full measure of 

vice to its readers. This policy does 

change, even tho certain changes in 

type of editorial matter may seem 

ssary in order to meet changed con- 

ms of affairs which affect our readers. 

Editor. 


ness. 
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From Friend to Friend 





STANDARDS 


Suppose Nature should cease to stand- 
ardize her products as to color. Suppose 
Nature’s products were no longer ad- 
vertised by certain standardized colors 
and shapes and sizes. Suppose grass had 
no color, or the color of life and health in 
grass was no longer the standard green 
but sometimes one color and sometimes 
another color. 


Suppose that apples were sometimes 
square or triangular or anything else but 
round. Suppose that you could not tell 
by looking at it whether an object was a 
cat or a chicken or an orange. Su pose, in 
short, that color and shape and size as 
advertised to your sight by Nature, had 
no certain standardized, well-defined 
meaning, or that Nature withdrew all of 
these advertisements which she presents 
to your eyes. 


Wouldn’t the condition thus created 
be almost as bad as if you had lost your 
sight. Wouldn’t the meaning of every 
message that Nature brings to you thru 
your sight be destroyed? 


Every success of man is simply the 
result of intelligent understanding and 
practical application of Nature’s laws. 


When manufacturers standardize their 
products so that they are always capable 
of giving the same results or of perform- 
ing the same work, they.are simply imitat- 
ing Nature. 


When manufacturers mark their prod- 
ucts so that they may be easily dis. 
tinguishable they are doing just what 
Nature does to help your eyes to dis- 
tinguish an oak tree from a hickory tree, 
or either of them from a turnip. 


When they advertise that certain 
products are standardized and that they 
have certain qualities, they are doing just 
what Nature does. They are making it 
easy for you to select with a high degree 
of certainty the particular things best 
suited for your use. They are making it 
unnecessary for you to test each food 
product before you accept it; to test each 
piece of clothing before you buy it, or to 
use every piece of machinery before you 
pay your money for it. 


Successful Farming makes every effort 
to see that the people back of this stand- 
ardized merchandise are honest and re- 
liable and dependable and that the prod- 
ucts which they deliver to you have the 
qualities and will perform the service 
which they claim for them. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 





GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


bur guarantee is squarely back of every advertisement and every advertiser in 
Successful Farming. We will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent medicines, liquor or mining schemes 
' any other questionable advertising are not accepted under any condition. Our 
readers are our friends and an advertisement in Successful Farming is an intro- 


tion of the advertiser to the homes of our friends. 


We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru 


the of Successful Farm and guarantee his houesty any more you 
would Knowingly introduce a person to your banks and guarantee his 
note. refuse many thousands of —* worth of advert 


INFORMATION FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


Subscription Rate—Three years for $1, payable in advance. Single copies, 5 
ents. Rates to subscribers in Canada, other foreign countries and to subscribers 

the eighth zone, three years for $2. Successful Farming is sold to every sub- 
without exception, strictly on a guarantee of satisfaction. 
so and the money you have paid for your subscription 


Kenewal—The date on the address label of each paper shows the time to which 


scriber, 
you're not sat ust 
will be cheerfully refund 


subscription is paid and is the subscriber's receipt. The paper is paid for to and ae ye ftce—The ad 
chanel month of the year indicated on the label. If the date on the label is Entered at Moines. 
- anged upon receipt of the second paper after payment of subscription, or if This issue is righted, 


renewals always 
How to Remit 
Any time let 


any error is noticed, subscriber will confer a favor by notifying us. 
your order quastiy a5 th Games Gageets to eden hal 


post 
1923" by Successful Farming Pu Ditshing Company. 
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What Oldsmobile 


brought to 
General Motors 


DRIVE an automobile from coast to coast 
—jt seemed incredible in 1905! 


On May eighth of that year, two curved 
dash, one-cylinder Oldsmobiles set out from 
New York to Portland, where a national 
good roads convention was to be held in 
connection with the Lewis and Clark Cen- 
tennial Celebration. 


Only a few had faith in the audacious ven- 
ture. For forty-four days the nation watched, 
reading the papers with eager interest, ex- 
pecting news of failure. But each fresh bul- 
letin reported the cars a little farther west. 


On the forty-fourth day “Old Scout,” the 
first car, arrived in triumph, just one hour and 
twenty minutes before the opening of the con- 
vention. “Old Steady” arrived seven dayslater. 


Transcontinental runs have long since be- 
come commonplace; but that first historical 
journey startled the nation into a new con- 


ception of what the motor car was destined 
to be and to do. 

The whole motor industry took on fresh 
courage, and looked forward with a larger 
vision. eee, Ce 

Twenty-six years ago the first automobile factory in 
Michigan was erected; it was for the manufacture of 
Oldsmobiles. 


Twenty-three years ago the principles of quantity 
production, on which the motor industry has been 
built, were worked out in that factory. Fourteen hun- 
dred Oldsmobiles were completed and sold that year, 
an unprecedented record. 

The first two-cylinder car was an Oldsmobile. 

The first cars to be exported in quantity were 
Oldsmobiles, carrying the reputation of American 
craftsmanship to the far corners of the world. 

Thus Oldsmobile brought to General Motors the 
courage of the pioneer. And General Motors, adding 
its abundant resources of men, money, and engineer- 
ing talent, has made certain that the achievements of 
the past will be projected into the future in even 
larger measure. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick » Capmiac + CHevrovet * OAKLAND * Oxtpsmosite * GMC Trucks 


Fisher Bodies 


Jaxon Rims 


Remy Starting Systems 


Harrison Radiators 


Hyatt Roller Bearings + New Departure Ball Bearings + Frigidaire 


+ Delco Light and Power Plants - 
+ Klaxon Warning Signals - AC Spark Plugs 
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Delco Starting Systems 








SOYBEANS IN THE CORNBELT 


A Legume That is Easily Grown and Yields Well 





By F. S. WILKINS 


NDIANA grew over a hundred thousand acres of soy- 
| beans for seed this past year and Illinois grew even 
Ten years ago few of us knew that 
The acreage of soy- 
Mis- 


1 larger acreage. 
wh a thing as the soybean existed. 
beans is being rapidly extended in other states also. 
souri grew between 
nand fifteen thou- 


with other farming operations which come at that time. 
This crop leaves the soil in excellent physical condition 
for other crops. Illinois farmers follow the binder cutting 
soybeans, with the winter wheat drill and grow a crop of 
wheat with no special preparation of the seedbed whatever. 
It fits admirably 

into a rotation 





nd acres of soy- 
beansin 1922 forseed 
alone to say nothing 
the acreage 
t was grown with 
corn or for hay. Iowa 
been more than 
doubling her acre- 
age of soybeans 
ry year since 
1914 and last year 
it was estimated 
that she grew over 
two hundred thou- 
sand aeres with corn 
ind over nine thou- 
sand acres for seed, 
anincrease of 120 percentoverthe previous year. Wisconsin 
is strongly recommending soybeans particularly for her 
eutover sections and in Minnesota, South Dakota and 
Michigan the acreage is increasing rapidly also. 
Soybeans are the easiest to grow and yield more seed 
than any other legume. Soybean seed contains about a 
third protein—that muscle building 
food so necessary to supplement 





The weeder, harrow, or rotary hoe are game for killing weeds in soybean 
fields 





grain rations of corn, oats or barley. 
A ton of soybean seed will yield 
about 250 pounds of oil—a product 
used in the manufacture of paint 
and in many other industries. 

Soybeans are adapted to practi- 
cally any condition where corn can 
be grown. They are more drouth 
resistant than corn, less susceptible 
to disease and much easier to grow. 
There are varieties for nearly every 
purpose desired in most every sec- 
tion from the southern part of the 
United States north into Canada. 

The soybean is a legume which 
can be grown on an acid soil with- 
out the use of lime tho it often 
responds to such treatment. Alfalfa 
and sweet clover cannot be grown 
successfully on such soils and even red clover—the clover 
of the cornbelt, is improved by the application of lime on 
most soils. 

Soybean hay is equal to alfalfa in feeding value and at 
present prices the seed for an acre of soybean hay is as 
cheap as for an acre of clover. Hay making comes late in 
August or early in September—a time that least conflicts 





Soybean hay is equal in feeding value to 
alfalfa 





which includes win- 
ter wheat and may 
well be used to re- 
place part of the 
oat acreage. A sug- 
gested rotation with- 
out oats would be 
corn, soybeans, win- 
ter wheat and clover. 
Oats are not profit- 
able in the greater 
part of the cornbelt 
and a_ substitute 
will be welcomed 
_ by many farmers. 
The Iowa station 
finds that more si- 
lage can be grown on land when soybeans are planted with 
the corn and it is reasonable to believe that silage contain- 
ing a mixture of soybeans is higher in feeding value than 
pure corn silage. 

Thousands of farmers are now planting soybeans with 
corn for hogging down, believing that it is more profitable 
to grow a protein supplement with 
the corn for the hogs than it is to 
haul produce to town, sell the pro- 
duce, buy tankage, haul the tankage 
home and then feed it. It is logical 
to believe that these farmers are 
right, altho experiments show that 
soybeans planted with corn reduce 
the yield of corn to a certain extent. 

The Indiana Experiment Station 
is finding that when ground soy- 
beans with mineral mixtures are 
fed to hogs the protein in soybeans 
is worth just as much pound for 
pound as the protein in tankage. 

The Iowa Experiment Station 
finds that ground soybeans are 
worth more as a supplement for 
dairy cows than oilmeal. That 
station found that when oilmeal is 
worth $45 per ton, ground soybeans 
are worth a third more or $60 per ton. The poultry hus- 
bandry section of the Iowa station is finding that ground 
soybeans may well be used as a supplement for poultry 
to take the place of meat scraps or tankage. They ran 
experiments to compare different feeds in fattening poultry 
and conclude with the statement: “It would seem that with 
soybean meal at an equal price (Continued on page 92 











Grain separators, with a few minor changes do excellent work in threshing soybeans 
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COURTESY OF DR. J.C. 8~— 

ard then he bought a Phileo 
What enpertencce—Cnbarraseeng or dangerous 
— hare you had through = atlure af ordinary 
dattertes? We would to hear from you. 

















3-Point Superiority 


1. The Famous Diamond-Grid— 
the diagonally braced frame of a 
Philco plate. Built like a bridge. 
Can't buckle—can't warp—can't 
short-circuit. Doublelatticed to 
lock active material (power-produc~ 
ing chemical) on the A ee Longer 
life. Higher elitiener. 


2. The Phileo Slotted Rubber 
Retainer—a slotted sheet of hard 
rubber. Retains the solids on the 
plates but gives free passage to the 
current and electrolyte. Prevents 
plate disintegration. Prolongs bat- 
tery life 41 per cent. 


3. The Quarter-Sawed Hard- 
Wood Separator—made only from 
giant trees 1000 years old; quarter- 
sawed to produce alternating hard 
and soft grain. Hard om ° for per- 
fect insulation of plates. rain 
for perfect circulation of a 
current—quick delivery of power. 
Another big reason why Philco is the 
battery for your car. 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 


of Philco Service. Over 5500 stations 
—all over the United States. There 
is one near you. Write for address, 
if necessary. 
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With the PHILCO Slotted Retainer 








Radio Deatere—Phileo Drynamic Radio Stor erage Resterten 
oR No acid 


are shippedto you charged but absolutely I 
sioppace No charging equipment. No batteries going 
badinstock. Wire or write for detalls. 





When the cry comes— 
“Hurry, Doctor, Hurry! 


No time, then; for hand-cranking an engine! It’s the emer- 
gencies—the dangers and humiliations of battery failure—that 
make motorists realize the absolute need for dependable, 
unfaltering battery power. That’s why thousands upon thous- 
ands are replacing their ordinary batteries with long-life, high- 
powered Philcos. 


Tremendous in capacity—staunch and rugged in construc- 
tion—the Philco Battery is built for long-lasting, trouble-free 
service. A touch of the starter, a whirl of the motor, and 
you're off—hot, fat sparks racing to your plugs—brilliant 
head-lights flooding the road. 


The Philco Slotted-Retainer Battery—with its famous 
Diamond- Grid Plates and other time-tested factors of safety 
—is guaranteed for two years, but long outlasts its guarantee. 
Yet it now costs you no more—in many cases less—than just an 
ordinary battery. 

Put a Philco in your car NOW. Safety demands me 
strongest, toughest, most powerful battery you can get. 
nearest Philco Service Station has the right-size Philco 
for your particular car. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 


f?? 


The famous Phtico Slotted- Retatner Battery (3 standard or electric cars and 
trucks, mine locomottees and other battery uses where long ia py’ 4 ow-cost 
sereice ts demanded. “Wee oon use bruertes for, write Phiico. 


SLOTTED@RETAINER 
BATTERIES 


with the famous shock-resisting Diamond-Grid Plates 
Ee Sk 















































THE LIMIT ON FEDERAL LOANS 


Shall It Be Increased to $25,000? 


By E. B. REID 





ORTGAGE day doesn’t 
bother congress. Nothing 
hurries that august, de- 

liberative body. Farmers, in- 
dividually and thru their or- 
ganizations represented in Wash- 
ington, months ago began ask- 
ing congress to amend the feder- 
al farm loan act so that the in- 
dividual could borrow more 
than $10,000 if his property 
was worth more than twice that 
amount. But the time for re- 





“It will require no more money 
to finance agriculture thru this sys- to 
tem than thru any other and there- 
fore it is only a question whether 
congress will see fit to make it pos- 
sible for the farm loan system to 
function in the way in which the 
farmers believe it should. It is not 
financing agricultural production 
when you limit loans to $10,000.” 


000,000. The effort to make 
the farm loan bonds taxable 
will be staged in an amendment 
the constitution of the 
United States relating to tax 
exempt secur’ties. It will be a 
contest mainly between state 
rights advocates and upholders 
of the proposal that constitu- 
tional power should be given 
congress to control all taxes; 
even those of states and muni- 
cipalities which are now exempt. 








newing farm mortgages will 
soon be here and congress will 
not have acted soon enough to 
be of greatest assistance this year when mortgages generally 
come due, for it takes weeks for the federal farm loan board 
to decide to float an issue of bonds, sell it, get the money 
and allocate it to the twelve farm loan banks and its dis- 
tribution to the local cooperative associations. 

Several bills which would increase the loan limit or re- 
move it entirely have been in the congressional hopper for 
months. It is a feature of the Lenroot-Anderson and Nor- 
veck-Strong bills and of the Capper bill. Congressmen 
of a certain type of mind find many reasons why the cooper- 
ative farm loan banks should not be permitted to function 
in a larger way and compete with the joint stock land banks 
which were created in the same act but financed by private 


capital. 
Yokel or Business Man—Which? 

Gray Silver, Washington representative of the American 
farm bureau federation clearly lines up the situation and 
asks congress to tell the country in which terms it is think- 
ing. “One school of thought claims the farmer is a yokel 
and has an unhappy lot; that he must live in his misery 
because he has chosen farming as his business. The other 
school of thought maintains that the farmer is a business 
man and that agriculture is a calling and that farmers wish 
to raise their family on the farm and continue in the busi- 
ness of farming. 

“It will require no more money to finance agriculture 
thru this system than thru any other and therefore it is 
only a question whether congress will see fit to make it 
possible for the farm loan system to function in the way 
in which farmers believe it should. It is not financing ag- 
ricultural production when you limit loans to $10,000.” 

Can Sell Plenty of Bonds 

As to the ability of the system to make the larger loans 
without refusing the smaller ones the Senate Banking and 
Currency committee recently reported: 


ESTIMONY before the committee shows, however, 

that at the present time ample funds are available to 
take care of all the loans which the Federal Land banks 
are in a position to make, and it is felt that the increase of 
the limit from $10,000 to $25,000 will be of great assistance 
in those districts in which farming must of necessity be 
conducted on a relatively large scale and will at the same 
time in no way impair the usefulness of the Federal Farm 
Loan System to the smaller farmer.” 


Now Hold Ten Percent of Mortgages 

Both the cooperative fara loan associations and the 
joint stock land banks have made great strides in the last 
‘ew years. They now hold ‘out one-tenth of the total 
farm mortgage indebtedness. The debt amounts to close 
) eight billion dollars and the land banks including the 
joint stock, hold about 900 million. The balance is divided 
tween mortgage bankers, insurance companies, banks, 
state and private agencies. The bonds issued by the farm 

in board are tax exempt, as are those of mutual life in- 
surance companies, eleemosynary institutions and others. 
Because of the agitation to remove the tax free feature 
' all bonds it is significant that of the 15 to 18 billions of 
tax free securities in the United States, the land banks, 
including the joint stock banks, are responsible for only 
%00 million. But they should increase very rapidly in 
the next year or so for the total applications for loans now 
is around two billions and those approved exceed $1,300,- 


To date one may “pay his 
money and take his choice” 
up to as high as a $10,000 loan. 
Theoretically the cooperative land banks can operate a 
little cheaper than the joint stocks. There is a possibility 
of a farmer getting his loan one-half of one percent cheaper, 
but actually and practically there is a good deal of dispute 
as to how much cheaper it is. In the “co-op” he gets $95 
on each $100 he borrows. The $5 goes for stock upon which 
he gets a dividend. Actually it’s a long time between 
drinks—also it usually takes a long time to get a loan 
thru a cooperative—often a discouragingly long time and 
a disgustingly lot of red tape. The joint stock banks altho 
possibly charging a little more for the loan, give quicker 
service and the farmer does not have to parade his indebted- 
ness before his neighbors. 

The joint stock banks can pick their territory and loan 
upon the best of land up to $50,000—a limit set by the 
board. However, there are now sixty-six joint stock banks 
and they are multiplying like mushrooms. The cooperative 
land banks don’t have such easy picking. They function 
all over the United States on poor land as well as rich, 
with the one gallus farmer and the more prosperous brother, 
where interest rates on land mortgages are exceedingly 
high and where they are low. They offer, like the joint 
stock banks, a loan running as long as thirty-three years 
upon which one percent in addition to the interest is paid 
annually clearing up the princ’ pal at the end of the period. 


GOoME people who have st: died the two systems closzly 
say they cannot long exist side by side. Dr. T. C. 
Atkeson, Washington representative of the National 
Grange, is one of these. Others maintain that the joint 
stock banks furnish the breath of competition which keeps 
the “cooperatives” active and alive. Still others flout the 
idea that the cooperative land banks are cooperative in 
any degree. They say there is a mutuality of interest but 
no cooperation. 
The Quick and the Dead “‘Co-ops” 


Herbert Quick, ex-member of the federal farm loan board 
who served for two years while the system was starting and 
who had charge of the “cooperatives,” rather startled the 
house banking and currency committee recently when he 
refuted W. W. Flannagan, Secretary of the National Union 
of Farm Loan Associations, who had stated that the appoint- 
ment of direct agents of the twelve farm loan banks would 
jeopardize the system and take the “‘co” out of cooperate. 
There are now more than 250,000 borrowers in the cooper- 
ative associations. What do you think of Mr. Quick’s 
estimate of your activities? This is how much cooperative 
action he thinks there is in the system. 

“My feeling after struggling with this cooperation in 
land mortgages for two yéars was that the whole coopera- 
tive feature fails, that what we have here is only a false 
appearance of cooperation growing purely out of personal 
interest of the secretary-treasurer, who is, after all nothing 
more nor less than a loan agent and who has become the 
shell of an organization from which the cooperative meat 
escaped just as soon as they got their loans. I don’t be- 
lieve a quorum is present at ten percent of the meetings. 

“The fact is there are not any benefits in the Farm Loan 
System that do not end when the farmer gets his loan. 
His interest is fixed, his investment is fixed, and the only 
uncertainty he has is the wobbling of his dividends, which 
do not amount to anything. 


“T think that the land mort- (Continued on page 76 
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THY NEIGHBOR 
| y- thy neighbor as thyself” is the formula laid down 
in the Bible for good fellowship. Most of us like our- 
selves very much. We see to it that we get what is coming 
to us. We want everybody to speak and think well of us. 

With that standard of interest to go by, it is a pretty 
stiff formula to live up to in regard to our neighbors. 
If they get what is coming to them, if they get our good 
thoughts and words they are bound to be better neighbors 
than if we do unto others what we do not want them to 
do unto us. 

Everything has relative values. An inch is not long in 
comparison with a foot, but a foot is lost in the calculation 
when compared with a mile. A teaspoon of castor oil is a 
whole lot when one has to swallow it, but a teaspoonful is 
not much compared with a drink of good cider. So with 
other relative values or measures. 

If you only had three turkeys, the loss of one is consid- 
erable. Out of a large flock it would not be serious. The 
loss of a sheep may be considerable but the loss of a neigh- 
bor’s friendship is a great deal more. 

Maybe one of your turkeys did stray over to a neighbor’s 
flock and stay there unknown to him. Maybe some dog 
did kill a sheep and you suspicioned your neighbor’s dog. 
Maybe somebody did leave the gate open and let your 
hogs into the highway and you have reason*to think your 
neighbor’s boy did it purposely. The point is this, what 
are the relative values in these incidents of farm life? If 
you can go to a neighbor with outstretched hand and cordial 
greeting, instead of going to him with suspicions and threats 
you are far ahead, even if you do lose a turkey, a sheep, 
or have to round up your hogs. Suspicion begets suspicion 
and suspicion ripens into mean acts. Then the whole 
neighborhood is ruined. 

The good neighbor will not keep a turkey that does not 
belong to him. He will pay for a sheep his dog has killed. 
He will close your gate if he finds it open. Thus he will be 
doing unto others as he would be done by. Neither will a 
good neighbor suspicion every move others make. 


COOPERATIVE, EFFORT 
HE editor is frequently asked by farmers who are in 
one way or another connected with some cooperative 
elevator, creamery, store or what not, “how can farmers 
be made to stick together?’”’ What prompts the question? 
What is the answe ? 

The department of agriculture made a survey and finds 
that of the 243 cooperative buying and selling associations, 
200 of them have failed and ceased to be since 1913 because 
of lack of business or patronage by the farmers. This, 
however, was not the only cause. It was the effect, perhaps, 
more than the cause. One-hundred-forty-eight had in- 
efficient management; seventy-three insufficient capital; 
thirty-five over-extended their credit; twenty-nine had 
dishonest management, and a dozen of them fell into the 
hands of concentrated control that made the membership 
jealous or sore so they failed. So, for these reasons, the 
patrons lost their enthusiasm for cooperation and ceased 


to patronize their own concerns. Failure had to follow. . 


It would be interesting if Successful Farming could get 
the honest confession of all who have been members of a 
cooperative buying or selling association as to whether 
in the long run they made any money by it and how much. 
In fact, has the effort to displace one rfiiddleman by one 
of the farmers’ own choosing resulted in net profits to the 
farmers? Should cooperation be advocated as a success, 
or shall we consider the time is not yet ripe for cooperation 
in America? Only those who have given it a good try can 
advise those who want to try it. 

We concede that there must be cooperation in many re- 
spects even if there is no possibility of financial gain. This 
report of the department of agriculture deals only with co- 
operative buying and selling associations that hope to make 
money for the members. Let us hear from our readers 
who have had years of experience along this line. 





STICK TOGETHER 

Corea was made at a recent state farm bureay 

meeting that farmers are not loyal to their own in- 
terests. Instance was cited where a number of farmers. 
seeking relief from high interest rates charged by the local 
banks, filed applications for loans with the federal land 
banks and joint stock banks which were making loans 
cheaper. When the banks saw they were going to lose 
their customers, they lowered their rates to meet this com- 
petition. Then most of the farmers withdrew their appli- 
cations and went back to the banks that would have 
charged a higher rate but for the competition. 

Their excuse was that they wanted to stay by those 
who had helped them in the past. But how did they help 
them? They did not lower their rates until they had to, 
tho they were able to do so. Is that loyalty to the farmers 
interests? The land banks and joint stock banks were 
created for the farmers. They give long time loans at a 
low rate. The meeting of the interest rate by the banks is 
only part of it. They still get their commissions every 
few years on top of the interest rate, and other incidental 
expenses not included in the long-time loan of the land 
and joint stock banks. 

The livestock producers have commission men in each 
of the principal markets who have been making money 
for the farmers from the start, yet farmers will deliberately 
sell to other commission men. It is their right, of course, 
but is it loyalty to the farmers’ interests? 

Wherever the machinery of cooperation or federal aid 
has been created to help the farmers, many have still 
patronized those whom the farmers have complained 
against. 


CHANGING COLOR 
A {EAR and more ago, there were two dominant colors 
in the atmosphere of every gathering of farmers, 
dark blue and red. Those who could keep their feet on 
the ground and their heads in the air were blue, decidedly 
blue. Those who were fed up on radical propaganda and had 
no faith in the future were seeing red, decidedly red. 

Any observer can see that the reds are getting more 
pink, and the dark blue gloom is brightening. This feeling 
is shown on the faces of any group this year. Debts have 
not all been paid, not by a long way, nor have farm prices 
reached a parity with labor wages and prices of other 
products, yet everybody is feeling better, unless it be those 
who cannot stop foreclosure. 

It has been a terrible ordeal, a nightmare in farm life, 
but it is not all in the red. Out of this experience has come 
to the nation a recognition that agriculture is a basic in- 
dustry and must never again suffer like this. To the farmers 
has come the necessity of studying their own business and 
organizing to reach out to the marketing end. These 
benefits will live forever, while the losses of the past two 
years will soon be forgotten in the prosperity of the future. 


WORKS BOTH WAYS 

HILE farmers sometimes lament the loss of a bright 

farm boy who goes to the city, or of a good farmer 
who has stepped out of active work to take up something 
in the city, they all rejoice that these have the ability to 
make good in their new occupations. If the census were 
taken of men prominent in city and town life it would be 
found that a large percentage were raised on farms. 

The number may not be as large but the success is as 
marked of men who were raised in the city and quit city 
business careers to go to farming. They may be the butt 
of ridicule from the natives for a time, but there comes a 
time when this changes to admiration. They usually make 
good on the farm. 

In less than a hundred miles travel, are two small cities. 
On the outskirts of one is a successful dairyman who was 
many years in business in that city. A short distance from 
another city is a man who is as yet a renter, but who four 
years ago was foreman in a print shop, He had grown 












gray in the printing game, but is now making good with 
dairy cattle, poultry and hogs. He is secretary of his local 
and state poultry association. A similar example of a suc- 
cessful pressman in fruit growing is found in our own plant. 

The same industry and good business that make a man 
a success in town will make him a success on the farm, just 
as the same industry applied to city business as is applied 
to farming will make a successful career in the city. For 
this reason it is a mistake to expect or wish that every farm 
boy stay on the farm, or every city boy should follow the 
business of his father or stay in the city. Sometimes it is 
a handicap to a boy to be raised on a farm. To succeed in 
farming, he has to unlearn some very erroneous notions 
that may have been implanted in him by his surroundings. 
The city man has much to learn, but nothing to unlearn. 
The things we should not know are often our greatest 
hindrances to success in any line. 


ECONOMY WITH A KICK IN IT 

HILE we can find comfort in the fact that we are 

not being taxed as heavily as other nations in the 
great war, we feel that we are carrying too great a burden of 
taxes. We could cut down on our expenditures for new 
school buildings so greatly needed, but would that be wis- 
dom at a time when the youth is clamoring for school and 
college opportunities as never before? 

We could reduce the road construction program and 
thus cut down bonded indebtedness. That would throw 
hundreds of thousands of men out of employment and be 
one of the factors that would create an army of unem- 
ployed. We question the real benefit in the long run of 
any such effort to reduce our taxes. It would set us back 
in needed road improvement as well as lessen the markets 
for farm products. Unemployed labor does not eat much. 

We could and should watch closely our expenditures for 
various extra officials and stop some of the duplications 
now prevalent in public affairs. Public workers, like union 
labor, have been shortening the day until more employees 
are required to do the work. Officials could do some good 
work in reducing office overhead by putting in more time 
so that war wages and salaries would be more nearly 
earned. 

We question the wisdom, however, of stopping road and 
school house construction, for these affect so many builders 
and factory workers that furnish a large domestic market, 
that make for prosperity. We want to recover from the 
depression of business as quickly as possible. It never 
can be done if we stop great constructive activities even 
at a small saving of taxes. Depression has cost us much 
more than increased taxes. Let us beware of remedies 
for taxes that have a kick in them. 


GOOD MORNING 
T® E jokesters will try to have a lot of fun at the expense 
of the smiling old Frenchman who came here with the 

daily slogan for health improvement, “Every day inevery 
way, I am getting better and better.” M. Coue claims 
iothing new, but surely he has popularized an old well 
nown fact that we have a dual personality, one that to all 
appearances is one’s self, and another beneath the surface, 
nseen and largely unknown, whieh is the subconscious 
ind that keeps the machine going. 

You may be completely knocked out as far as con- 
jusness is concerned, but you live because the subcon- 
ious self is still on the job. When that quits, they call 
e undertaker. You give no thought to breathing, heart 
it, digestion or those things that go on constantly under 
e operation of the subconscious self. 

[t is a scientific fact that the subconscious self is quite 
ensitive to suggestion from the conscious mind. It may 
t be suggestion in that sense, but worry or joy. Delicate 
ustruments show that the heart beat may be quickened 
r slowed by thought. Worry upsets digestion. Hatred 
urs poison into the life stream and love cleanses it. 

M. Coue wants everybody to think constructively 
ither than destructively, so that the ailments of the body 
iy automatically be lessened or made to disappear. 
you are taking medicine for any purpose, believe that it 
| cure you and it will act quicker than if you have no 
ith in it, This is the secret that accounts for the fact that 
ne can get good testimonials from people who have taken 
atent medicines, whether they have merit or not. The 
ery bat in the remedy is a wonderful aid in improving the 
iealth. 

Quit talking about your ailments. Quit asking others 
about theirs. When Mrs. Grundy asks “How are you today? 
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tell her “Fine, getting better and better every day.” Tho 
very greeting “Good morning” is a constructive greeting. 
It may be bad weather but say good with emphasis and 
a smile and everybody forgets bad weather. It helps the 
digestion to be cheerful. It does not change the weather 
to be grouchy about it. 

If you have a temper like a buzz saw, a chronic grouch 
that makes you enemies; a suspicious tendency toward 
everybody just adopt M. Coue’s slogan and begin a course 
of constructive regeneration in your mind. Think well of 
everybody and everything. Smile, laugh. It comes hard 
at first. Your family and neighbors will wonder what came 
over you, but keep at it until you have become a popular 
member of the community because you are thinking and 
acting constructively. 


HIGHWAYS IMPORTANT 
N 1921 the bureau of markets figured that 86,560,000 
tons of farm products, eleven crops only considered, 

were hauled over the country highways to market, every 
year. Of course the tonnage varies with the crop yields 
each year. Added to that now are tens of thousands of 
tons of livestock hauled in trucks to market that formerly 
were driven to the station. Truckage reduces time and 
shrink. Then, there are the millions of tons of milk, butter 
eggs, fruit, vegetables and miscellaneous products not listed 
in the eleven crops making the above tonnage. 

The highways are constantly becoming more important 
because the automobile and truck are cutting local railroad 
passenger and freight service. This winter the farmers 
have had difficulty in securing freight and stock cars when 
needed. It would be the greatest folly to hinder the progress 
in highway construction or in its upkeep. The farmers 
need a 365 day highway as much as the city people need 
paved streets. Legislation is needed to keep heavy trucks 
and narrow tired wagons from destroying the improved 
highways. These roads belong to all the people and no one 
should be allowed to destroy them. The narrow tired wagon 
is destructive to any road surface. Tonnage and speed of 
trucks should be regulated in accordance with the construc- 
tion of the highways they are used upon. It is not so much 
a matter of law as of personal interest in the highways. 


THE IMMIGRATION LAW 
AUTILE more than a year of restricted immigration 
remains unless congress re-enatts the restrictive law 
of 1917. On June 30, 1924, the present law expires. The 
flood gates will then be open. What will we get? Great 
hosts from southern and central eastern Europe, a class 
of people we already have more than we can Americanize. 

We have a high protective tariff wall to keep out the pro- 
ducts of cheap foreign labor. It would be inconsistent to 
admit these cheap laborers to compete with our workmen 
protected by the tariff. If goods are worth protecting, so 
much more so are American workmen who make the goods 
worth protecting. 

If we can keep the fires of patriotism burning in our 
hearts we may be able to make good citizens of the annual 
inflow of 350,000 immigrants admitted under the present 
law. But no imelting pot can absorb the flood of immi- 
grants from the undesirable countries who are awaiting 
the expiration of the restrictive law June 30, 1924. 

Who wants the ban lifted? Steamship companies who 
profit by this trade in immigrants? Employers who want 
cheap labor and a high tariff? They care nothing for Ameri- 
can standards of living. Racial groups who want to see 
more of their own race and religion in America. They want 
to escape if possible the persecution, taxation and political 
turmoil of their native lands. Then there is a group that 
looks forward to the destruction of our country. They 
are few in number now but very active in their red propa- 
ganda. Open the gates and we will be flooded. 

We do want and can use more immigrants from such 
countries as Denmark, Norway and Sweden, the British 
Isles and from western Europe. They are skilled mechanics 
and farmers. They have always been thrifty, good citizens. 
We can absorb the best from many other nations. But we 
do need the restrictive law re-enacted for another period 
or made a permanent policy of our government. 


HE house at last has voted to discontinue the ex- 

penditure for free seeds and thesenate, of course, agreed 
to this program also. So after this year, we hope this ex- 
pensive practice that served no purpose except politics 
will never show its head again. If so, we will oppose it as 
we have all these years, 
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S far as the farming community is concerned the 
legislative interest of the past month centered 
round the efforts of the farm leaders in congress to 

enact rural credit legislation. The drive to extend the credit 
facilities available to the farmers has resulted in two 
measures of prime importance being passed by the senate, 
with every probability that they will be passed by the house 
in the next week or two and will become the basis of a wider 
and more flexible system of rural credits. The two measures 
in question are the Capper bill and the Lenroot bill. In 
view of their importance each may be summarized. 

The Capper bill provides for the organization of credit 
corporations for livestock and for cooperative marketing 
associations. No government capital is involved altho 
government supervision is provided for in order that new 
organizations will in their initial years conduct business 
with sound financial methods. The bill carries an amend- 
ment to the War Finance Corporation act up to and in- 
cluding January 31, 1927, but with the proviso that no 
bonds or notes shall mature later than June 30, 1927. It 
also amends the Federal Farm Loan act so that the amount 
of loans to any one borrower may be $25,000 instead of 
the present limit of $10,000. 

Of equal, if not more, importance is the Lenroot bill. 
This measure was rather frowned on by the treasury but 
had the strong support of the farm leaders in congress and 
of the farm organizations. In reality the measure provides 
for a personal credit department of the Farm Loan Board. 
It provides for additional capital of $5,000,000 to each of 
the twelve federal farm banks, that is $60,000,000 in all 
by way of new government capital. Used as a revolving 
fund this would mean that there would be available an 
additional $660,000,000 for farm borrowers to be applied 
as loans on notes as in the case of commercial paper, thus 
extending the availability of loans which were hitherto 
made on mortgages only. The credit would run from six 
months to three years. 

Senator Lenroot explained that the greatest need of the 
farmer has been for credit of sufficient flexibility that he 
need not sell his produce in a hurry in order to meet his 
borrowings. 

“There is now no such credit for the farmer,” he said. 
“If he borrow money to plant his crop, the bank will give 
credit not exceeding six months. The farmers are not 
asking charity. They merely ask for the same credit 
acilities extended to other business men,” 


Other Farm Measures 


BESsWEs the rural credit legislation, the program for 
the remainder of the session calls for the passage of 
the Voigt Filled Milk bill. This measure has already passed 
the house and has been sent to the senate calendar by 
the committee on agriculture. There is every prospect of 
its being enacted into law before the end of this congress. 
One of the amendments adopted by the senate committee 
clarifies the bill without changing its intent. It says: 
“Filled milk, as herein defined, is an adulterated article of 
food, injurious to the public health and its sale constitutes 
a fraud upon the public.” 

The Truth-in-Fabrics bill has been reported from the 
interstate commerce committee after one of the hardest 
fights that any of the measures sponsored by the Farm 
Bloc has gone thru. Its adoption by both houses before 
the end of the session is assured. 
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One of the controversial measures which threatened to 
cause some disharmony among the farm leaders was the 
bill proposed by Senator Norris of Nebraska, chairman of 
the committee on agriculture. The bill was side-tracked 
in the senate. It provided for the creation of a $100,000,000 
government corporation to handle the sale abroad of 
agricultural produce. On the whole the measure was re- 
garded as of too radical a character and Senator Norris 
failed to win the support of his farm associates to the 
measure. 

The Muscle Shoals question and the offer of Henry 
Ford to take over the plant is again the cause of some 
fireworks. However, the parliamentary situation, the con- 
gestion of the calendar and the opposition to private 
operation of the nitrate plant from a strong element in 
the senate makes it certain that there will be no action 
whatever on the question by this congress. 


Administration Suffers Defeat 

RESIDENT HARDING has suffered a very severe 

defeat on the ship subsidy legislation. The measure 
on which the president has set his heart has gone by the 
board. It is as dead as a door nail. It was side-tracked to 
make way for the agricultural program—presumably with 
the idea that it would be taken up later. It may be passed 
on but there is no chance whatever of a subsidy bill being 
passed any more than there is for a soldier bonus. 


No Extra Session of Congress 

T is now practically certain that there will be no extra 

session of congress. President Harding is most anxious 
to avoid calling the new congress into session because he 
realizes the extent to which the radical element, greatly 
increased by the recent elections, is prepared to make 
trouble for the administration. 

“Railroad rates,” said Senator Capper, “will be the big 
question taken up by the farm leaders in the new congress 
Nothing can be done at this session but the amending of 
the transportatioa act of 1920 will be the big issue. Section 
15a of the act, that is the guarantee section, has not been 
working satisfactorily. It is proven beyond doubt that the 
railroads have not been dividing their excess earnings over 
six percent with the government.” 

Wandering thru the lobbies of the Capitol one cannot 
help being struck by the great diversity of view on the 
railroads. The extreme radicals, like Senator Brookhart 
of Iowa, are clamoring for the old panacea,‘“Take the water 
out.”” The spokesmen of the rail organizations are basing 
their campaign on government ownership, while still others 
are demanding the repeal of the Railroad Labor Board. 
It is all at the moment in a state of the utmost confusion 
and it is quite impossible to predict what may happen 
once the transportation question is thrown wide open. 
It will certainly be a merry fight. 


Stock Dividends and Tax-Exempt Securities 


HERE is considerable clamor these later days over 

the alleged winking on the part of the treasury at the 
extent to which large corporations are escaping taxation 
thru the failure of the treasury to penalize stock dividends 
and bring these within the drag net of the income tax. 
There is apparently no definite proposal to solve the problem 
and in all probability it will not be seriously tackled until 
congress comes to the framing of (Continued on page 11/ 




















THE AMORTIZATION METHOD 


Shall It Be Perpetuated at Muscle Shoals? 


By CHESTER H. GRAY 





OR the last twenty- 

five years the American 

people have been run- 
ning headlong into debt. 
[t has seemingly come to be 
taken as a matter of course 
that to secure anything 
which the people want all 
that is necessary is to float 
some more bonds and forth- 
with acquire whatever is 
uppermost in the public 


paid off with interest. 





Amortization of a debt means the paying of a 
sum each year which covers the interest and a 
certain portion of the principal, so that at the end 
of a specified number of years the entire debt is 


Those who are familiar with the method of making 
loans under the Federal Farm Loan Act, understand 
the principal of amortization.—Editor. 


either private or govern- 
mental, is used it must be 
paid for. The sinking fund 
idea which goes along with 
bond sales seems to be that 
the treasury is an inex- 
haustible source of wealth 
from which the public is 
privileged to draw what- 
ever it wants. But the 
amortization plan contem- 
plates that since the people 








mind. And it may truth- 

fully be said that if con- 

stitutional limitations rela- 

tive to bonded indebtedness interfere with the transitory 
desires of our population the usual procedure is to remove 
such limitations by amendment, or by preparing an entirely 
new governing instrument, so that the merry issuing of 
more bonds may go on unrestrained. 

The common excuse—or as it is more usually called, 
reason—for this method of securing what the people ‘want 
is that the succeeding generations will get some benefits 
from our institutions and therefore should help pay for 
them. Superficially this excuse, or reason, appears con- 
vincing. But upon maturer judgment it must be conceded 
that the generations which succeed us will in their turn 
have problems the solution of which will require vast sums 
of money. It would be vain to attempt to prophesy what 
these future problems might be, but we may rest assured 
that so long as education progresses and broadens men’s 
minds the population benefiting thereby will make of 
their government—local, state and national—a great service 
institution to bring to them not only the police protection 
which in times past was almost the sole function of govern- 
ment but many and diverse services which you and I can- 
not even contemplate nowadays. 

Of one thing we may be definitely sure: If we and later 
generations continue getting these governmental services 
by flotation of bonds, piling interest on top of compound 
interest, refunding the original bonds when due, issuing 
extra bonds for maintenance and additions, and sometimes 
even to pay the interest on the original bonds; I say, if 
this method is continued indefinitely the grandchildren 
of those of us now living will wish sincerely that they never 
had been born on account of the intolerabie load which 
had been left for them to carry. We cry about taxes now, 
local, state and national. Let this bond system of gettin 
anything the people want be continued a while longer an 
our tax bills will be almost negligible when compared to 
those of future citizens. 

Many who have given these matters long and earnest 
consideration have come to the conclusion there is only 
one solution to the complex situation we are in of asking 
our government to do things for us and then complaining 
about having to pay for them. That solution is amortization. 


BRIEFLY defined amortization is paying as you go or 
else not going. More accurately stated it is that pro- 
cess by which government can institute great or little 
undertakings and eventually get back into the treasury 
the entire capital investment together with interest on 
such investment while it is withdrawn from the treasury. 
Technically defined amortization, in a federal sense, is 
the system which will secure a complete national develop- 
ment of natural and social resources without excessive 
cost, without a compounded interest load, without de- 
pleting the treasury indefinitely, and without requiring 
anyone to pay for an enterprise unless he or she is a bene- 
ficiary thereof. 

Amortization is so far superior to the old sinking fund 
method of paying off bonds as to be hardly comparable 
thereto. For the sinking funds have too often been true 
to name and have disappeared in a welter of watery finance. 
furthermore, a sinking fund is built up, if at all, by a general 
(ax on all citizens, whereas amortization burdens only those 
who are direct recipients of an expenditure. A sinking 
‘und does not even contemplate paying interest to the 
government for the use of the money while amortization 


is So fundamentally businesslike as to realize that if money, 


pay for all the government 
does every dollar that is 
; taken from the treasury 
shall return in due time with interest at decent rate while 
used. The sinking fund bond thought seems to be to get 
a-plenty while the getting is good; but amortization recog- 
nizes that the getting is good only so long as repayment is 
assured by schedules specifically worked out to cover 
capital return and interest charges. Bonds and sinking 
funds spell national insolvency, eventually, while amorti- 
zation means national solvency with such a development 
of resources as cannot be contemplated by any other 
method whatever. In brief it may be stated that bonds 
savor of paternalism in government in that they train a 
people to suck at the pap of the public treasury, whereas 
amortization develops individual incentive and responsi- 
bility iz assisting the government to do things. 

MORTIZATION was first established in our country 

when the Federal Farm Loan Act was passed several 
years ago. All farmers know how that act operates. We 
borrow from the government, or from a governmental 
agency, to buy land and by making modest payments for 
a term of years we return the entire principal and pay 
interest on it, too, so that no citizen is burdened except 
the ones who get the benefits and their burdens are so 
light as to be in reality blessings. 

It is sought to broaden and perpetuate this principle of 
amortization so that many, oo in fact most, of our great 
national projects may come to be operative under it. 
It is not at all popular, tho, to preach amortization as its 
fundamental principles are diametrically opposed to the 
tenets of the financial world. The financial magnates want 
interest to run indefinitely when once started but those 
who favor amortization advance the thought that interest 
charges should be terminated at the conclusion of a definite 
term of years because the annual payments will have wiped 
out the original indebtedness. 

In order to show the necessity for adopting amortization 
as a national policy consider the following staggering 
sums: Our national debt is approximately twenty-three 
billions of dollars counting what we have loaned to European 
countries which we likely never will get unless a plan of 
amortization is Sendienel’ which will permit these countries 
to pay very modest amounts annually on the principal 
while maintaining the regular interest payments. Our vast 
national debt will easily double in amount before being 
paid, in the interest which accrues and must be paid, also, 
True it is that this interest comes back to those in our 
nation who own the bonds but it has to be raised by federal 
taxation before it can be paid. So, we had as well face the 
certainty that before our debt is wiped out we shall have 
paid approximately fifty millions of dollars as principal 
and interest. Divide that giant sum by our continental 
population which is nearly one hundred millions of people 
and we have the portion which each citizen is obligated to 
pay—namely five hundred dollars. Each farmer can mul- 
tiply this amount by the number in his family and easil 
ascertain what his citizenship obligation is in this . 

Rather alarming when set out in this fashion, isn’t it? 
But true, nevertheless. No one need wonder why sincere 
men are seeking to have adopted as a national proposition 
the plan of amortization which we first came to know in 
this country only a few years ago, and which will prevent 
piling on top of our great national debt other incumbrances 
for developmental purposes. 

For, in addition to this gigantic federal debt comes re- 
quest after request from all parts (Continued on page 112 
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IGHTY million bushels of the 
EK cornbelt oat crop are the 

children of two = A The 
normal annual oat crop of the 
cornbelt is a little more than five- 
hundred million bushels, about 
ene-half of the total crop of the 
United States. Two varieties that 
were bred from two _ individual 
plants by the Iowa experiment 
station comprise at least one-sixth 
of the crop in the cornbelt or about 
one-twelfth of the entire crop of 
the country. 

These two plants were the pick 
of thousands. As early as 1905 
members of the station staff were 
paying attention to the performance 
of individual plants and by the 
time the first of the two were 
chosen something like five thou- 
sand had been studied. Out of 
this number five hundred had been 
given critical studies in the nur- 
sery and fifty had been carried 

























oat plant sheds its pollen before 
the iemennt open. It has been 
inbred in this manner for many 
enerations and, in so doing, has 
scome what is known as a “‘pure- 
line.” It will breed true for all 
of its hereditary characters. Plants 
grown from it will be alike when 
grown under like conditions. 

Genetically they are full sister 
plants. There are many thousands 
of these families in every grain 
field. Some of them have certain 
characters developed to a high 
degree. There are three characters 
that are very essential to the 
economic value of a pure-line— 
seed production, disease resistance 
and vigor to withstand unfavor- 
able conditions. 

The breeding and development 
of a new variety is a systematic 
process of searching and sorting. 
The first step is the securing of 
large numbers of individual plants. 
This is most easily and econom- 
ically done by picking single 
heads from fields of standing 
grain. These heads are threshed 
individually and placed in sepa- 
rate enwelopes to be sown im. 
short rows for comparison. Little 
is gained by any endeavor to 



































thru the nursery to field trials where the final selection was 
made in 1910. It was six years later that the second plant 
was recognized as the progenitor of a superior variety. By that 
time some twelve thousand plants had been under observation 
and over one thousand had been tested for yield and quality 
in rows in the station’s cereal nursery. 

Cereal breeders take advantage of the fact that the normal 





A test of varieties of oats 


By L. C. BURNETT 





This article gives an idea of the method 
whereby new, higher yielding varieties of 
grain are being bred and developed. Such 
varieties are not obtained by chance, but are 
the result of intelligent, systematic, pains- 
taking work. 

It is estimated that about two million acres 
of the two varieties of oats, Iowa 103 and 
Iowar, are grown each year. These varieties 
have averaged at least five bushels to the 
acre more than the varieties which were 
formerly grown. This means ten million 
bushels more oats with practically no in- 
crease in the cost of production. At forty 
cents a bushel it adds $4,000,000 to the 
value of the oats crop each year, and more 
as the acreage of the new varieties is in- 
creased. 

Has the work done by Professor Burnett 
as described in this article, and at the cost 
of a few thousand dollars, been a good in- 
vestment ?7—Editor. 

















Professor Burnett who has added millions of bushels 
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the breeder has forty or more full sister plants in each row and 
his judgment will be based upon the average performance 
of all of these. At lowa the breeders select only the rows that 


to the grain crops by the improved varieties he has 


bred and developed 


study the original heads. The differences in conditions that 
exist in a single field make differences in the plants that many more years. 
times lead the breeder astray. This is not so true, however, 
when they are planted in four foot rows side by side for here 





DOES GRAIN BREEDING PAY? 


Two Oat Plants That Made Good in the Cornbelt 


seem to give promise} never more 
than the best one-tenth. Each of 
these selected rows is harvested 
individually and given a number. 
It then becomes the foundation 
of a new, strain or line and is sent 
to the cereal nursery for further 
trials during the following years. 
At least three annual tests are 
made in nursery rows before any 
further selection is made. The 
lines that are grown in the nursery 
are studied with all the care that 
would be given distinct varieties, 
for in reality they are distinct and 
usually unrelated. Each line is 
grown in its own row. Careful 
notes are kept on its date of ma- 
turity, height, and disease resis- 
tance. Each row is harvested in- 
dividually and covered with a bag 
to protect it from mixture, weather 
and birds. After the rows are 
threshed the grain is weighed: and 
the yield and quality determined. 


A special machine has been developed for threshing. This 
machine cleans itself without being stopped and makes the 
work rapid and economical. Most of the labor in the nursery 
is done by hand because it has been found economical and exact. 

After the lines have been maintained in the nursery for a 
sufficient number of seasons to insure a fair average of growing 
conditions, a further selection is made. This selection is also 


of the best one-tenth and is made 
from the average nursery per- 
formance of the line. In making 
this selection yield and quality 
of grain are of. first importance, 
but emphasis is also laid upon 
freedom from disease and stiffness 
of straw. 

The lines that have survived 
the sorting to this point are given 
field trials in the regular variety 
test plots. In these fields, farm 
conditions are approached as 
nearly as is possible where large 
numbers of varieties are to be 
grown. Commercial farm machin- 
ery is used in sowing and in ha- 
vesting. The land is tilled in a 
regular rotation. Good, up-to- 
date farm practice is maintained, 
but no special pampering is 
given in order to obtain excep- 
tional yields. The information 
that is sought is the relative 
merits of the varieties that are 
being grown in order that an es- 
timate may be made as to how 
they will perform on the average 
cornbelt farm. When a variety 
shows itself to be outstanding 
over a sufficient range of seasonal 
conditions, it is considered of 
enough promise to warrant dis- 


tribution and is made the subject of a special study for two 


Where 1,000 heads were originally sown in the short rows, 
100 were selected for the nursery test. These 100 nursery lines 
were reduced to ten after three to five years of trial. Out of 
these ten that were sufficiently promising to warrant field trials 
rarely more than one succeeds in fay (Continued on page 39 
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Nursery rows covered with paper bags to protect them 
from mixture, weather and birds. 





Each row contains a different sort and must be og * se mixture. 
y : 


Practically all nursery work is done han 





1 harvested nursery at The Iowa Experiment Station. 








A field of pure-bred oats on the “College Farm” at Ames. 
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POINTS ON FARM LEASE 


Some Things for Owners and Tenants to Consider 
By WILLIAM L. CAVERT 





attended a con- 

ference of land- 
lords and tenants in 
Rock county, Minne- 
sota. At this meeting 
an elderly man gave 
in substance the fol- 
lowing statement as 
to his experience with 
rental problems: 
“When { started as 
a tenant, the only 
farm that I could get 
was badly infested 
with weeds and -the 
buildings were in 
poor repair. I 
worked hard that 
first summer and se- 
cured a good crop for 
myself and the fand- 
lord. I then asked 
him to buy some 
shingles for the barn 
roof upon condition 
that I put them on. 
He told me, ‘If you want any shingles, buy them yourself’.”’ 
Continuing, he said, “Instead of buying shingles I looked for a 
new landlord. My new landlord was of an entirely different 
type. He and I were business partners. We planned all our 
business together and he was always ready to make any needed 
improvements. Both of us made money. I stayed with this 
landlord ten years and learned much of what I know about 
farming from him. Upon leaving this latter landlord, I bought 
a farm and farmed it myself for fifteen years. In order to 
educate my children I then moved to town and rented my farm. 
Asalandlord, I have always remembered my experience with the 
two landlords and have tried to imitate the one with whom I 
had such pleasant and profitable relations.” 

If all the landlords had had experience as tenants and all 
tenants had at some time been landlords, we would hear very 
little about the farm lease problem for then each party would 
appreciate the viewpoint of the other in much the same fashion 
as the party previously mentioned and when people understand 
each other’s difficulties they soon find a way to iron them out. 

Best Kind of Lease 

One landlord of my acquaintance has had considerable 
experience with a livestock half-share lease. He feels that it 
solves the rental problem and urges its generai adoption. He 
is a retired farmer in a town near his rented farm and finds 
both pleasure and profit in devoting considerable time to looking 
after his property. The lease is doubtless a good one for him 
and it is also a good one for his tenant. The.latter is a young 
man without sufficient capital to equip a farm well with horses, 
hogs, cattle and machinery, so that the half-and-half livestock 
lease gives him an opportunity to secure a well-equipped farm 
but in return for this he must occasionally yield his opinions to 
those of his landlord. 

Upon the other hand, a widow whose husband left her a 240- 
acre cornbelt farm, and who now lives with relatives in Minne- 
apolis about 200 miles from her farm, recently sought advice 
from me as to whether she should go into a half-and-half live- 
stock lease with her tenant. She was strongly advised to con- 
tinue with a cash lease or a share lease in which the tenant 
furnishes all the equipment. In this case the owner would of 
necessity trust entirely to the judgment of the tenant in buying 
and selling livestock and even if she were near the farm, woulc 
not be competent to give helpful advice about livestock man- 
agement and even if she were competent it would take a very 
tactful woman and an unusual tenant to get along well as 
business partners. 

The foregoing illustrations make it clear that no one type of 
lease is best for all conditions. In general, tenants who are 
experienced in farming, who have a good set of equipment and 
who are out of debt or nearly so, will find that over a period of 
years they will make more money to take the extra risk and 
rent the best farm that they can get for cash or for one-third, 
two-fifths, or half the crop, according to the custom prevalent 
in the locality. Upon the other hand, there is the case of the 
young man, recently married, energetic and skilled in farm 
practice, but without experience as a farm manager on his own 
account and with his capital limited to $500 to $2000 that he 
has saved during his apprenticeship as a hired man. He must 
rent an inferior om or find a landlord who will help him equip 
a good farm that will give him a real farming opportunity. His 
best prospect is to find a landlord who will furnish a part of the 
equipment, and who will be able to give him the benefit of his 
experience, acquired during twenty to thirty years of farming, 


Conte time ago, I 








This tenant took a farm with poor buildings in order to get fertile soil 
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arm. From the land- 
lord’s standpoint, the 
half - share livestock 
lease is well adapted 
to those landlords 
who live convenient 
to their farms, who 
are experienced in 
farming, and who can 
give some of their 
time to supervising 
a and livestock 
and to the buying 
and selling end of the 
business. It is also 
adapted to estates of 
several thousand 
acres where the 
amount of supervi- 
sory work to be done 
makes it economical 
to hire a_ trained 
agriculturist who can 
give his entire time 
to supervision. 

An example of this 
plan is that followed by R. C. Wright of Minnesota. He owns 
several thousand acres that are rented to tenants on the half- 
share livestock plan. Several years ago he hired J. V. Bopp, 
then the local county agent, at an increase in salary, to act as 
the supervisor of this estate. Obviously a small area of land 
will not stand this much overhead as the extra expense is a 
large item against each acre. Landlords who are not experienced 
farmers, or who are not conveniently situated for giving super- 
vision, or who are both inexperienced in farming and at a dis- 
tance from their farms, will usually do best to rent for cash 
or for the customary share of the crop. 

Length of Lease 

Every now and then someone discovers that the great trouble 
with our leasing system is the customary one-year lease. How- 
ever, those cornbelt tenants who made long-time cash rental 
contracts during the period of war prices, and who were called 
upon to get the money with which to pay these rents by selling 
corn for twenty-five to fifty cents per bushel, found that a long- 
term lease increased rather than lessened their difficulties. Upon 
the other hand, I recently met a landlord who had made a five- 
year contract, and now he finds that the tenant is not nearly 
as good a farmer as he had been led to believe and he sees 
ahead a five-year period when the landlord’s share of the income 
will be much less than could normally be expected. In addition, 
quack grass and Canadian thistles may be expected to increase 
and the farm take on a general unthrifty appearance.. This 
landlord will not again enter into an unconditional five-year 
lease. 

The plan followed by one southern Minnesota landlord is 
perhaps as good as any. He makes a three-year lease with the 
provision that either party may terminate the lease at the end of 
the first year if notice is given prior to August Ist, preceding the 
close of the farm year on March Ist. This plan gives each 
party an opportunity to find out whether he is satisfied before 
tying himself up for two additional years. From the tenant's 
standpoint, a desirable modification of this lease would be to 
make it for a five-year period, with the provision that either 
party might terminate it by giving notice at a specified time by 
paying a small bonus, say $1 per acre for the privilege. This 
would insure that he would, if he were dis because of 
sale of the land, receive some compensation for moving and for 
- disruption in his business that comes with a change oi 

arms. 

In seeking a new farm, a tenant should try to get a farm that 
has the best possible soil, a farm that has sufficient acres to 
utilize his family labor, horses and machinery to good advan- 
tage, that has a reasonably comfortable dwelling and when all 
of these conditions are met, it is important that the landlord 
be one who has a reputation for square dealing with his tenants. 

Frequently tenants pay too much attention to the share of 
the crop that is to be paid as rent, and to the barns and sheds. 
Typical of these is a tenant who last fall said to me, “I will only 
pay a third of the crop for rent.”’ As a result he refused a farm 
that might reasonably be expected to produce forty bushels of 
corn per acre, under the same conditions that the one he took 
could be expected to make thirty bushels. He is to pay one- 
third of the crop as rent. With a thirty-bushel crop, this will 
leave him twenty bushels for his share. He could have had the 
better land for two-fifths of the crop. In this case a forty- 
bushel crop would have given him twenty-four bushels for his 
shnre compared to twenty bushels when he only pays a third 
of the crop. (Continued on page 90 
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Tempest Temptation, the hardiest pig in the litter 
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A champion girl and two of her champion pigs 


A QUEEN AMONG HOG RAISERS 


How a Girl Beat the Best Breeders 


By RUSSELL FROST 


raisers is 
ivan, 17- 





the state of Wisconsin. 

More than 1100 boys and girls in 
the pig clubs all over Badgerland 
competed for the championship hon- 
ors this year, but the sturdy little 
lass from Green county showed her 
heels to them all. Club leaders and 
officials in the showring are unani- 
mous in the opinion that never before 
in the history of club work in Wis- 
consin has there been such an out- 
standing figure. 

How she won more than $521 by 
showing six pigs at four county fairs 
and the state fair in one year is truly 
a tale worthy of notice. But the 
story is best told by Veva herself. 
Here it is: 

“Severe sickness when I was be- 
tween six and seven years old left 
me with poor health up to the time 


was thirteen. That year my father found one of his best 


en pigs. 


‘oland-China sows dead one morning after she had farrowed 
Five of them were still alive. 


He brought them to the house and gave them to me. I fed 


1 with a teaspoon. After two or 

feeds in this manner they began 

t out of a shallow pan. I kept 

in a box in the backyard and 

| bring them in by the kitchen 

it night in an old wash boiler. 

lhey grew very fast and in a short 

| was compelled to provide them 

. much larger box. I also added 

il to their ration. Later they 

to be moved to a larger lot, or a 

pasture, and were fed skimmilk 

ground oats with the hulls sifted 

They also had many an armful 
eds from our garden. 

| washed them several times during 

immer with warm water and some 

fectant added. In August, 1919, 

wed four of them at the Green 

fair, and won second on boar 

r six months, and first and second 

ws under six months, and first on 

rity litter of four pigs. 

“Since that time I have taken a 

eper interest. I think I have learned 

to select a good pig, and have 

ed by experience how to care for 

y pigs and what feeds will grow them 


and smooth without getting them too fat. 
I showed at the state fair 


ir county fair in 1920 and 1921. 


“In the open classes with the big breeders at the Green 
county fair I won seven seconds and two third prizes and two 
fourth prizes. Two of my seconds were sweepstakes—on boar 
and on sow. In the pig club classes I took five firsts, two sec- 
onds, a third and a fourth. 

“At the Dane county :air I was unable to show in the pig 
club class and had lots of competition in the open classes, so I 
only won a third prize on boar under six months and a third on 
young herd. 

“T was barred from the pig club class and all special classes at 

the Walworth county fair. So I showed in the open =' 3 where 
over 200 head of Poland-Chings were in the competuion. I 
landed fourth and fifth on boar pigs, and third and fifth on sow 
pigs. 
“In the open classes at the state fair with the big breeders 
I won four fifth prizes, a second prize, two sixth places, three 
seventh prizes, one eighth, one ninth, and three eleventh places. 
In pig club competition I took three blue ribbons, two red 
ribbons, five white ribbons. I also showed the champion Poland- 
China sow. 

“The fourth county fair I showed at was in Columbia county. 
In the open class I placed sixth on boar pig and th‘ri on young 
herd. In the pig club I took first and second on .« w pigs and 
first in the special class and showed the champion sow. 

‘“‘At the five fairs my winnings totaled me $521.50. 

How I Fed My Pigs 

“When this litter of pigs was six weeks old, a small pen was 
provided by the side of their regular pen with an opening for 
them to creep.thru. In this pen a 
shallow trough was placed. About 








Smooth Diana, one of the prize winners 


I have showed 


Milwaukee in 1921 and won several ribbons, but did not 
ery far up as my competition was getting stronger 


“When I came home from the Wisconsin state fair, I deter- 
So I bargained for one of the 
rizes on that year, and 


d to get nearer to the top. 
that my brother won so many 


ted her to a hog that I thought would produce a litter of pigs 
' would be winners for me at the fairs this year. 
On March 8, 1922, she farrowed eight pigs, four boars and 


r sows, ahd I saved them all. 


onsin state fair. 


I fitted six of them, two boars 
nd four sows, and showed them at four county fairs and the 


one-half pint of new milk with about 
a tablespoonful of oatmeal for each 
pig was fed to them each morning and 
night. 

“The amount of milk and oatmeal 
was gradually increased until they 
were eight weeks old, when they were 
getting one pint of milk and oatmeal 
added, each. At-this time six of the 
litter—two boars and four sows—were 
weighed. They averaged 51% pounds 
each. 

“This was on May Sth, on which date 
I began to keep a record of the feeding 
and care of each pig. They were 
weighed on the eighth of each month. 
Their ration was changed at this time 
to skimmilk and oatmeal with the run 
of the one-half acre bluegrass lot. They 
were kept on this ration for the first 
month after which some wheat bran 
was added. 

“Later, some standard middlings, a 
small amount of tankage and oilmeal 
was added to their feed. In the month 
of August, buttermilk and whey were 
substituted for the skimmilk. Oats flour was substituted for 
the oatmeal, and they were allowed the run of a two-acre 
lot of alfalfa pasture. 

“Right here is where they made their largest gains. For the 
month of September they made an average gain of nearly 
sixty pounds each. They were washed once a week with a solu- 
tion of warm water and dip, and had many a good brushing with 
a stiff brush. 

“Each pig was trained to be guided with a stick. I spent 
many an evening brushing and training them—some real hard 
work—but I was rewarded when I drove them into the show- 
ring. My pigs were easy to handle and I was able to show 
them to fine advantage (Continued on page 57 
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Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
one trip around the world. He has rambi 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are pased on actual experience. 


through more than thirty 








UBA has been called the 
C world’s great sugar bowl 

because it produces more 
sugar than any other country 
in the world. In a single year 
the output of Cuba’s sugar 
would make two piles larger 
and higher than the great pyra- 
mid in Egypt which covers 
thirteen acres of ground and is 
more than four hundred and 
fifty feet high. If it were all sent to New York in one shipment 
it would take twelve hundred ships to carry it. 

This island is about as large as the state of Pennsylvania and 
it has a half-million more people than live in the state of Iowa. 
The eastern point is directly south of New York City while its 
western point is just south of Cincinnati, Ohio, th: island being 
about seven hundred miles long. With a coast line of two thou- 
sand miles, many good inlets, indentations and splendid harbor 
it has been called ““The Key of the New World.” 

Until Captain Hobson sank the Merrimac in the narrows at 
Santiago in an attempt to block the channel and thus imprison 
the Spanish fleet the world knew little of Cuba. For five hun- 
dred vears it had been in darkness but when the American guns 
sent the Spanish fleet to the bottom of the sea, a new republic 
was in the throes of birth 

As he saw the stars and strpes proudly waving over a vic- 
torious American navy even the Spanish Admirai Cervera couid 
sav, “God wills it.” And 
when the. American admiral 
said to his men, who could 
not keep from _ shouting, 
‘Don’t cheer, boys, for the 
devils are dying,” and rescued, 
them from drowning the 
natives knew that their long 
night of Spanish oppression 
was ended and that liberty 
and freedom were knocking 
at their door 

That Cuba is a rich coun- 
try is shown by the fact that 
her exports amount to more 
than eight hundred and fifty 
million dollars per year. Per- 
haps no other city on earth 
has proportionately as 
wealthy a population as Ha- 
vana, the capital city, ac- 
cording to a noted author. 
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with cane are run into the mills 
and about all that is necessary 
to unload them is to press an 
electric button. Endless belts 
carry the cane to great crush- 
ers, the rollers of which are a 
dozen feet in diameter. The 
cane goes thru so many of these 
rollers that when finished it is 

dry enough to burn—in fact, it is carried to the boilers by end- 
less belts and burns like tinder, generating steam enough to run 
the machinery. 

After the juice is pressed out of the cane it is strained and 
pumped into great vats, and would you believe it, alotof white- 
wash is poured into it. When this is heated, the lime neutralizes 
the acid and purifies the juice causing certain parts to settle to 
the bottom while the heat brings other impurities to the top as 
froth, after which the clear juice is drawn off, put into evapo- 
rators and thus the process goes on until it is made into sugar 
and refined and made ready for market. 

After the sugar is bagged, strong, burly Cuban negroes wil] 
pick up a bag that weighs two hundred and seventy-five poun:s 
and trot around with it as easily, seemingly, as an ordinary man 
will handle a fifty-pound sack of flour. Of course, these men 
make good wages but often they gamble it away or lose it by 
buying lottery tickets. While it is said that already the wealth 
of Cuba per capita is greater than any other country, yet there 
are vast stretches of this island as wild and unbroken as when 
Columbus discovered Ameri- 
ca. A Cuban forest is turned 
into a field, however, quicker 
than one would think it could 
be done. The weed cutters 
fell the trees big and little 
and beneath a tropical sun 
everything soon becomes dry 
as tinder. About March, 
fire is started, and enough 
heat to keep a city warm all 
winter goes upfrom this burn- 
ing mass every day. The 
soil is so rich that it is not 
hard to get the sugar cane 
planted and growing in the 








a & * district burned over. 
i “ae A About the greatest menace 
oe ' g 
~DJ oft to sugar growers is a fire in 


be the cane fields. Open lanes 
about fifty feet wide are left 
between sections of the field 
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There is one hotel in this city 
where the rate for room and 
bath without meals is $25 
perday. Altho only about as 
large as Kansas City, Missouri, Havana boasts of one club that 
has forty-three thousand members and its clubhouse cost nearly 
a million dollars. : 

Even the Clerks’ Club has a membership of thirty thousand 
and the dues are $1.50 per month. This club, as well as several 
others in the city, maintains its own hospital and sanitarium. 
Like the city of Paris, Havana has no speed limits but the 
“rules of the road” are very strict both for motorists and pedes- 
trians. It is actually said that the drivers of cars in Havana 
have developed such quick action with both hands and feet 
that altho going rapidly they can miss a man by a fraction of 
an inch almost without fail s 

As sugar is king in Cuba it will be interesting to recount some 
things regarding its production. Sugar cane requires about 
eighteen months to mature but it will produce a dozen crops 
per year without replanting. Think of only having to plow one 
crop of corn to get twelve crops! It grows as high as a man on 
horseback can reach. The crop is largely tended and drawn to 
market by oxen and they can live a good share of the year on the 
leaves that are stripped from the cane. If we get a crop that is 
worth $50 per acre we are going some, but the Cuban sometimes 
gets $500 per acre for his. 

The harvest of sugar cane is during our winter months. Be- 
ginning in October, the mills start grinding and for half a year 
they hardly stop. Cutters are in the fields and working with all 
their might, for they are paid “by the job.” The harder and 
faster they work the more they earn. After the cane is cut it 
is loaded on great, two-wheeled carts and sometimes it takes a 
dozen oxen to drag them from the fields to the mills, or to the 
cars, as the case may be 

Some of these sugar mills are gigantic affairs. Cars loaded 


A Cuban 





street scene 


which serve not only as high- 
wavs but protection against 
fire as well. Then there are 
small towers and during the 
dry season people are on the lookout all the time. When a fire 
starts, whistles are blown and everybody, gentleman and 
laborer, planter and employee, Chinaman and coolie, Japanese 
and negro, white man and creole, all drop everything and rush to 
the scene.. With all their might and with anything they can get 
hold of they attack the flames. 

Guards on horseback race up and down the highways giving 
directions and at once the entire section is surrounded. It is 
very hot for any one who is found inthesectionand a good deal 
hotter for him after the fire, for one thing the Cubans are all 
united upon and that is to punish anyone whoby carelessness or 
otherwise starts a fire in the cane field. 

But even when a field is burned over, it is not completely 
destroyed, for the stocks of cane still stand althovall leaves are 
burned off. Then it is that all forces are put to work cutting 
this cane, as it must be cut and ground up quickly if the juice 
is to be saved for sugar. : 

One of these great sugar factories is a little world in itself. 
The National Geographic tells of one of these great plantations 
that has its own railroad system, its own police department, its 
own hospital and its own fire department. It covers two hun- 
dred and eighty square miles of territory, has a population of 
ten thousand people and has nearly twelve hundred buildings. 
Its railroad system has one hundred and twenty miles of track, 
twenty-five locomotives and nearly eight hundred cars. Besides 
all this, about five thousand head of oxen are used to haul the 
cane from the fields to the railroad tracks. 

It is said that the great sugar-mill owners also control a lot of 
the land upon which the sugar cane grows. They rent this out 


on the shares to “colonos” or small farmers. There are a lot of 


farmers who own their own land and (Continued on page 119 
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An example of what shrubs have actually done 


PLANTING THE HOME GROUNDS 


How to Use Shrubs and What to Use 


By McKNIGHT WRIGHT 


[ goes without saying that when planting shrubs the size, 

location, character, and needs of the home grounds are to 

be considered. The bad results of ignorant and thoughtless 
planting will be more pronounced in planting shrubs or trees 
than it ever would be in planting flowers, or anything of a 
quicker or less permanent growth. 

It will not do to plant many large shrubs on small grounds 
or even grounds of ordinary size, since, when they attain full 
growth, they will present a crowded appearance that will be 
anything but desirable. For small grounds the desirable 
varieties are restricted to those of small or moderate growth; 
of course, in some cases a single specimen or two of larger 
growth may be used very effectively. 

In planting shrubs in groups or borders future development 
must always be taken into 


so much the better. As for soil conditions, it may be put down 
that most shrubs like a rich, mellow soil. 
The peer of the hole in which to plant the shrub 


is one of t 


1€ most important in the business of planting. It 


should be dug wider than the spread of the roots, and should 
be from one and one-half to two feet deep, and a half foot or 


two more will be all the better if the shru 


9s are large. Spread 


the roots out naturally without crowding, and fill in with good, 
fine mellow soil, and carefully work the soil between and under 
the roots until all spaces are filled. When covered, press down 
well with the hands; then fill the soil in layers, packing down 
with the feet until the hole is nearly full, then water well, and 


fill the remainder of the soil in loosely. 


Shrubs planted in 


this way will start root growth > away, unless something 





account. It is quite a com- 


























mon mistake to plant the 7 Time 
shrubs so close together Name Color Height of | Special 
that in a few years they Bloom | Characteristics 
form a regular thicket, oo oe 
which interferes with other Weigelias........ White, yellow, 6 ft. June to | Large showy blos- 
~ ; rose, pink July soms, free bloom- 
growth. The aesthetic | er, fine for hedges. 
effect desired will be en- Deutzias......... WOM. ious 2 to June, | Noted for slender 
tirely lacking, and the 4ft. | July stems; very free 
vround beneath will be b . | flowering. 
ground beneath wil be Dare ee Yellow 4ft. | June | Greenbranchesvery 
since no grass will grow showy thruout 
where the necessary air Fiewen! the winter 
anc an on © owering - 
= | light has been cut off. Currant.......| Yellow.......} 3to | May | Bears ornamental 
The distance apart for 6 ft. | | fruit 
planting shrubs will have Barberry........| Yellow....... | 3 to May, | Has colored foliage. 
we 5 ft. June Red in fall; fine 
to depend on the nature for hedges 
of growth, whether bushy pe White, rose,or| 4 to Aug., | Strong, erect shrub; 
or upright. _ While waiting é (ogwood) | Whi —_, oh. | Eee |p anes nedap 
sheet e 4 ornus (dogw | ite, yellow. ito | May, | Variegated leaves; 
for he shrubs to complete 10 ft ae cee pee ln eed 
their growth fill up the Viburnam lantana.| White........ 6 to May, | Bears red and black 
empty spaces with herb- 10 ft June fruit late in fall 
areous . + Exochorda 
a iS OF pe rennial plants, grandiflora ....| White, yellow.| 8 ft May, The flowers appear 
and this will remove the | June before the leaves 
flatness and the unfinished Spireas.......... White, pink, 2 to May to | Magnificent free- 
appearance ellow | 6ft Sept. flowering shrubs 
gf 3 ee Philadelphus.... . SG ah weed 2 to June, | Has variegated foli- 
Soil, climate, exposure, 10 ft. | July age in varieties 
and such like, must also Prunus pissardi...} Pink. ...... 8to | me y>| ay = purplish red 
be taken i , 10 ft une oliage 
4 uke n into account when Seties.....1 ee: tS Jane to | Absolutely hardy 
planting shrubs on the Sept. varieties; fine for 
home grounds. Some va- _single specimens 
rieties of shrubs like the Hardy Azaleas....| All colors... .. 2to | June to| Very popular; foli- 
. 4ft. | Sept. age very orna- 
spireas and hydrangeas are mental 
hardy, even in the most Prunus Japonica..| Roseandwhite| 4to | June to | Profuse bloomer 
northern states, and need . | 6 ft. Sept. 
~ a . 
no protection during the Japan Quince... ./ Red.......... ony cums -) Aap ————- 
winter. There are others single specimens 
which we might stvle the Rhododendrons...| All colors | 4to | May to| Evergreen shrubs; 
half-hardy varieties, such : bg 6ft. | June half-hardy ; 
on the Gee sh Symphoricarpos...| White. ..... 3 to May to | Bright red or white 
as the weigelias and rho- 6 ft July berries remain 
dodendrons, which need all winter 
protection in some states e 
during the severe winter 
months. Some shrubs will 
thrive in moist situations, while others will do well only in 
well~irained soil. Some flourish in the shade of trees or in 
hear proximity to the house; others must have the full sunlight. 
So you see it is very necessary to study the habits, size and selecting shrubs for your grounds. 


special liking of each shrub. Consult the catalogs that are 
out by reliable nurserymen who make a specialty of 
ibs. If you have opportunity to study them while growing, 


as been wrong with them 
before planting. 

The shrubs of the tallest 
growth should always be 
planted in the rear of the 
group or planting, serving 
as a background for the 
shrubs of a lower growth. 
On small grounds the shrubs 
should be planted well to 
the sides to allow as much 
open space as_ possible. 
This gives an illusion of a 
greater area. On practically 
all lawns shrubs are nice 
up near the house, or along 
in front of the veranda. 

In considering the aes- 
thetic requirements of your 
grounds remember that 
curved lines are more artis- 
tic and more effective land- 
scaping than straight ones. 
Have your walks to curve, 
then suit your shrubs to 
the curves to make the 
curves appear logical and 
necessary. 

Planting shrubs in groups 
is generally satisfactory, 
especially on small supe 
Pleasing effects may be ob- 
tained by grouping dif- 
ferent varieties of the same 
class; take for instance the 
spireas, of which there are 
quite a variety. These 
varieties bloom at different 
times thruout the spring 
and summer, so they can 
be grouped to give con- 
tinuous bloom from April 
to October. Some of these 
are dwarf, while some grow 


rather tall. In the accompanying table we have tried to give 
the height, color, time of bloom and the special characteristics 
of some of our best known shrubs, which will help you in 


In this list we have not mentioned the lilacs, snowballs and 


many of the old familiar shrubs. 
old-fashioned lilac is one of the best 


No one will deny that the 
(Continued on page 37 








ACID TREATMENT FOR HARD 
SEED 

Please give me the directions for acid 
treating sweet clover.—M. D. T., Wyo. 

In the acid treatment of sweet clover, 
the seed is soaked in commercial concen- 
trated sulphuric acid for a half-hour or 
less. After the acid is poured off, the seed 
must be quickly washed, using running 
water. The seed is then dried out quickly | 
by spreading it on board or canvas and 
stirring at intervals. 

Sulphuric acid burns flesh and wood 
objects and great care must be taken in 
working with it. Vessels used for treat- | 
ment of seed should be of earthenware. 
After treating, seed should preferably be 
planted at once. 

We do not recommend the treatment of 
seed with acid but if you wish more com- 
plete directions, we are glad to inform you 
that you can obtain them absolutely free | 
of charge thru the United States depart- | 
ment of agriculture, Washington, D. C.., | 
where the method has been tried out. 

You can obtain sweet clover seed from | 
almost any seedhouse now; already scari- 
fied and by all means that is the way to get 
it if possible. 









































































FOR A SUMMER PASTURE 
Will you please advise me what would 
be the best kind of grass seed to sow for | 
pasture that we can sow in the spring and | 
pasture during the summer.—Mrs. R. G., | 
Mich. 
For a light sandy soil a good pasture 
mixture is red fescue twenty pounds, red 
top twenty pounds, Kentucky bluegrass 
eight pounds, white clover two pounds, 
For a wet pasture we would suggest four- 
teen pounds red top, eight pounds alsike | 
clover, six pounds creeping bent, and | 
twelve pounds perennial rye grass. 
Ordinarily, a very good pasture may be 
had with a mixture such as the following, 
where permanent pasture is desired: three 
pounds timothy, two pounds orchard grass, 
two pounds red top, two pounds Kentucky 
bluegrass, one pound Italian rye grass, two 
pounds meadow fescue, four pounds red 
clover, two pounds white clover. 


AVOID FEEDING MOLDY CORN 

I have about three wagon loads of corn 
damaged by being too damp when it was 
cribbed. It is molding and would you 
advise me feeding it to chickens, hogs, or 
crush it and feed to calves with some other 
feed?—W. H. M., W. V 

Occasionally, corn which is not too bad- 
ly molded is fed to cattle without serious 
danger, and in one case we have known of 
a farmer crushing the corn and cooking it 
to avoid the danger However, the feed- 
ing of moldy corn is somewhat risky at 
best. We would advise against the feed- 
ing of this to calves, poultry, young pigs, or 
pregnant animals. Feed it to grown cattle | 
if necessary. 


SIMPLY A LACK OF VENTILATION | 
Have built a new chicken house, Minne- 
sota model shed roof, size 32x16 feet, open | 
to the south; double wall with tarpaper 
all around; sheeted up inside with dead-air 
space on the north; dropping boards and 
roosts against north wall; double roof with 
six-inch fill of sawdust; three double win- 
south, size 24x48 inches, with 
space over each window 11x24 
inches, covered with burlap: cement foun- 
dation and natural sand floor. When the! 
weather gets cold the house is very damp 
inside all the time. Have 143 hens in the 
house and cannot understand why it 
should be damp.—C. W. W., Minn 
We feel sure that vour difficult 


dows in the 
open 








with 










| the double windows and replace it with a 


'a more rapid change of air, but you must 


lor hammered to 


ior crockerv Vveasse l. 


| entirely 


|the final solution thru a cloth sack so 
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Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mail if two-cent stamp is cndiesed. Ad- 
dress, ‘‘Subscribers Information Bureau,"’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. | 














the dampness in your poultry house is due 
largely to the very large number of hens 
you have in the house with relation to the | 
ventilation of the house. For a house the 
size of yours, with the amount of ventila- 
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recommended size of the seed piece is g 
two-ounce piece. As you can notice. 
twice as much seed would be required per 
acre with this size of seed. Under averag; 
conditions fifteen to twenty bushels oj 
seed per acre will give the maximum 
yield of marketable potatoes. In an ex- 
periment in Ohio it was found that fifteen 
bushels of seed per acre, two eyes to the 





tion you have, only a little over two-thirds | 
as many hens can be safely kept. 

If you had a good cupola ventilator on 
the house which would take the air out 
without draft on the chickens, you could 
probably keep the number you are now 
keeping in the house, without the damp- 
ness you notice, and even a phere sme 8 
larger number. We refer to the same sort 
of ventilator which is common on barns, 
only, of course, you would need no very 
large ventilator. 

Another means of helping to get rid of | 
the dampness would be to take out one of 





frame covered with burlap. You must get 
get it without draft. 

Finally, if there is any chance of 
moisture coming up thru the natural 
floor, lay a moisture-proof concrete floor 


A LITTLE BORDEAUX 

Please tell me how to make Bordeaux 
mixture in small quantities instead of 
fifty gallons at a time—W. S. J., lowa. 

Copper sulphate or blue stone (ground | 
or hammered to powder) five table- 
spoons; lump or unslaked lime (ground | 
powder), five table- | 
spoons; water, one gallon. 

Dissolve the copper sulphate in one-| 
half gallon of water placed in a wooden 
Either use hot water 
in which the five tablespoons, level full, 
ire dissolved or put the powdered blue 





| stone in a thin cloth or small sack and 


suspend it in the water, so that only 
one-half of the powdered blue stone is 
covered by the water, which will cause 
it to dissolve more rapidly than when 
under water. In another pan 
or bucket place the powdered ‘lime made 
by mashing the lumps, until you have 
five tablespoons level full; then add 
water to this powder, using one table- 
spoonful of water at a time while stir- 


ring until it is entirely thru steaming | 
ind then add enough water to make | 
one-half gallon. Pour these solutions | 
ontaining one-half gallon each into a} 


third vessel, pouring them at the same 
time while another person stirs the solu- | 
tion as it 1s poured into the third bucket. | 
Be sure to use fresh lump lime. If com- | 
pelled to use air-slaked lime that has 
stood exposed to the alr, then use seven | 
tablespoons level full or one-fourth more 
than is used of fresh lump lime. Strain 


that it will not clog the spray pump. 


SEED POTATOES FOR ACRE | 
Will you please tell me how many 
bushels of potatoes are required to plant | 
an acre of ground? Also, is it preferable to 
plant one or two eyes in a hill?—E. C., | 
lowa. , 

The amount of seed required per acre 
depends upon the size of the seed piece, 
the distance apart of the hills in the row, 
etc. For one ounce-seed pieces in hills 
twelve inches apart sixteen bushels of seed | 
are required per acre. With hills eighteen | 
inches apart, twelve bushels of seed are 
required per acre, and with hills twenty- 
four inches apart, eight bushels of seed 
are required per acre. However the 


| dred 


| wreath. 


ing period. 


piece, gave pretty close to the best results 
We would prefer to plant seed pieces with 
two eyes to a piece. 


STARTING PLANTS INDOORS 


How long should I start tomato plants 
before the time to set the plants in the 
garden?—B. J. G., Ky. 

Seed for the home garden supply of 
tomato plants should be started about 
eight weeks before the time for setting 
them in the field. The rules for growing 
plants indoors are not many. Choose a 
sunny window with a good living room 
temperature. A wooden box is the best 
container. It should have cracks or holes 
for drainage. Any good garden soil is 
satisfactory, and it does not need to be 
especially fertile, for the plants are not 
going to remain in the soil a great while. 


| It should be light and loose and if too 


clayey or sticky it should be mixed with 
sifted coal ashes. Plant the seeds about 
eight or ten to the foot in rows two inches 
apart and cover with a quarter of an inch 
of soil. Keep the soil moist but not muddy 
As the air is dry in most living rooms cover 
the box with paper, which should be re- 
moved promptly when the seeds break 
thru the soil. As recommended varieties 
we would suggest Bonny Best or Chalk’s 
Early Jewel. Earliana is earlier than 
either of these and it is desirable. 


FAHRENHEIT AND CENTIGRADE 
THERMOMETERS 

I have a formula which calls for 
temperature of sixty-five degrees centi- 
grade. What does this equal on a Fahr- 
enheit thermometer? How is the com- 
parison figured for any temperature?— 
Mrs. W. C. W., N. Dak. 

Sixty-five degrees C. equals one hun- 
forty-nine degrees F. To trans- 
form centigrade temperature readings t 
Fahrenheit, multiply by one and four- 
fifths and add thirty-two. To transfor 
Fahrenheit reading to centigrade 





sub- 
tract thirty-two and take five-ninths 
the remainder. 


THAT FOUNDATION PLANTING 


I want to know what to plant around 
the foundation of a house.—E. T., Kan. 

The most commonly planted shrub for 
the location you suggest is the bridal 
However, remember that there 
is no single shrub which will adequate); 
fill the bill. You need more. Japanese 
barberry, the snowberry, the Japanese 
rose, the wild prairie roses, and other 
plants are good. Where protection is given 
you should be able to use deutzia ver 
well. For higher plant material selected 
for the sake of variety consider the mock 
oranges, especially the dwarfs. 


SPRING PLANTED TUBERS 

Will you please tell me what bulbs I can 
plant in the spring?—Mrs. W. F. G., Kan 

Nurserymen and florists usually class 
the canna, dahlia, and gladiolus together 
as tender bulbs or tubers, which, whil 
perennial, are tender and must be stored 
away from frost in winter. It is an excel- 
lent idea to plant the tubers, etc., at inter- 
vals of a week or ten days thru the months 
of April to May to secure a longer bloom- 
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Victrola No. 130 
$350 


Victrola No. 130, electric, $390 
Mahogany or oak 
Other styles $25 to $1500 


People express themselves in their 
possessions. Not by the cost but by 
the merit of those possessions. 


Victroia 


Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 
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HOW TO FRAME THE NEW BARN 
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Braced rafter construction. A type made ewes Shawver truss construction makes use of 
popular by the cheapness of material used | “T large dimension material 
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of many years of development 

and evolution. In this devel- 
opment, our diminishing timber 
supply, the increasing cost of lumber, 
the smaller sizes obtainable, the 
requirements of the different. types of farming, the scarcity 
of labor and the individual tastes of the builders have all been 
contributing factors 

Important changes have been made in the method of framing 
during this period and it is only recently that anything definite, 
regarding the virtues of the different types now. in use, has 
been decided upon. 

“We are now in a position to recommend three distinct 
types of wooden barn frames,” says W. A. Foster of the experi- 
ment station at lowa state college. They are known as the 
Shawver truss, the wing joist and the bent rafter gothic. 
They all represent. good methods of framing and the choice 
between them depends, to a great extent, upon local conditions 
and the tastes of the owners. 

The Shawver truss represents the original heavy plank 
frame which was so called at first to distinguish it from the 
heavy timber or full braced frame of our forefathers’ time. 
This frame is still built in the newer portions of this country 
and Canada but it has no place in the Middle West. 

The Shawver truss method of framing, altho it is being super- 
seded by the others mentioned, is still extensively used and 
has some points in its favor. It is strong, reliable and is ex- 
ceptionally good for wide spans and high lofts. Its chief dis- 
advantages are—first, that long timbers, which are now difficult 
to obtain, are required and second, that there is considerable 
space taken up in the mow by the trusses. Moreover, in these 
days of searcity and high cost of labor, the fact that more men 
are required to raise this roof makes another count against 
the Shawver truss method of framing. 

The construction of this type is well shown in the accom- 
panying drawing. It consists of large, strong trusses built up 
from several thicknesses of two-inch plank from eight to ten 


O": modern barn is the product ra 








A Gothic arch type roof which makes an attractive barn 


inches wide. These trusses are arranged along the length of 
the barn spaced either 10, 12 or 14 feet apart. The spaces be- 
tween the trusses are framed up with light framing to take 
the siding. The end is framed in much the same way as for the 
others. 

The wing joist is a very popular type of barn framing thru- 
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Gothic arch construction which is gaining 
favor wherever used 











out the west. It is known by other 
names such as braced rafter and th: 
self-supporting roof. Whatever nam: 
we may apply to it, there are man, 
good things which may be said about 
this type of framing. It is a good 
strong frame which is at the same time, simple in construction 
and easy to erect. The timbers required are also much lighter 
than for the Shawver truss and therefore, cheaper and easier 
to obtain. About one-sixteenth less lumber is required to giv: 
the same mow space. Moreover, the mow space is practically 
free of obstructions. It is probably not so strong for larg 
spans but even this criticism is questioned by the aiveteies of 











Either Shawver truss or braced rafter type of framing 
may be used in this style of barn 


this type of framing. However, widths of 38, 34, and 26 feet 
are most common. 

The chief difference in the framing of these two types is 
shown in the accompanying sketch. While in the Shawver 
truss, the trusses are built up of several thicknesses of planks 
in the wing joist frame each arch is only one plank thick, the 
different members of each arch being braced together as shown. 
These arches are spaced two inches apart along the wall plat: 
and directly over the 2x6 inch studs ey hae the wall plate. 
Instead of the two-inch lumber for the braces, pieces an inch 
thick are often used, placing one on each side of the rafter. 
Either method is satisfactory. 

The great advantage of the wing joist type is the ease with 
which it is erected. While the Shawver truss must be built up 
piece by piece, the arches of the former may best be built on 
the floor of the mow and raised into position intact. The best 
method of procedure is to build these arches one on top of the 
other, lying flat, with the ends of each arch resting on the’ wall 
plate at the point where they will be when in position. 

After all the arches are ready, the first one is raised into 
position either by the use of a gin pole or by hand. This one 
is plumbed and well braced and a block and rope is secured 
to the collar beam. The other arches may now be raised more 
easily by means of the tackle, the rope running to the top of 
the arch. A horse is used for doing the pulling on the other 
end of the rope. Each rafter must be plumbed and braced 
securely as it is put into position. 

Altho the gothic type of roof has been used for some time 
in this country and particularly in the west, the- old form 
differed from the bent rafter form (Continued on page 84 
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FERTILIZER GRAIN DRILL 


The fertilizer attachment for the grain 


drill is one of the handiest time saving 
tools that we farmers have who use 
commercial fertilizer to any extent. I 


am not advertising for any particular 
manufacturer because most of them make 
a drill with a fertilizer attachment. 

The lime distributor is one of the tools 
that takes the place of this drill. I had 
used one a few times before I bought a 
drill with fertilizer attachment myself. 
It does even distributing al! right and 
pulls easy. 

But suppose that I want to use 300 
pounds of acid phosphate on ten acres 
for corn. I take the distributor once over 
the field, then harrow or spring tooth it 
to work the fertilizer in before planting. 
If I sow wheat I make a trip with the 
distributor and follow it with some tool 
to work the fertilizer in the soil a little 
and then take the grain drill over the 
field again. With the fertilizer grain drill 
it is all doneatone operation and it is done 
better. 

A dise drill gets the fertilizer down 
into the soil where it should be. It also 
gives the soil an extra working by the 
cutting off of the discs as the fertilizer 
is drilled in. The time saved 
considerable in itself but far more val- 
uable is the crop saved in many cases. 
These two or three trips over a field take 
time as well as horsepower. If one trip 
does the work the crop can be in many 
times just before a growing rain and the 
interest on the drill can be paid by that 
alone. Other crops such as we farmers 
have will help to reduce the principal 
until a very few years will have it paid 
for in time saved alone besides the better 
work that it does. E. R., Ohio. 


SUDAN GRASS EXPERIENCE 

This is a crop that is most 
farmers, and being new, is likely to be 
little understood. In fact, sudan grass 
is often over-estimated while again it is 
under-estimated \fter some years’ ex- 
penence would not sow it if it were 
possible to sow a crop of soybeans or 
cowpeas as I find these superior feed and 
can usually get as yield. 
But, as an emergency crop or a summer 
soiling crop for green hay or even for 
summer pasture it has no equal. 

Sudan grass can be sown later than 
any other crop and still a reasonable crop 
be harvested But, it is altogether a 
mistaken idea that sudan grass cannot 
be sown before the middle of June. It 
will do well if sown as soon as the ground 
is m good condition for corn, altho corn 
might survive if planted earlier. Many 
have been disappointed with their yield 
when they sowed late in June or even 
in July. Plant your corn at this time and 
see what you'll get 

While here in southern Illinois we can 
get a reasonably good cutting if sown 
the last week in July, it is not reasonable 
to expect the best results from such late 
seeding It is profitable, however, to 
sow a patch of sudan after it is too late 
to sow any other hay or grain crop. 


new to 


satisfactory 


I notice that the seed catalogs recom-| 
mend sowing fifteen to twenty pounds | 


of seed per acre. I find thirty pounds a 
little too thin for good hay and have found 
that I can get about four times as much 
hay from thirty-five pounds of seed per 
acre as from half that amount. The seed 


weighs about forty pounds per bushel 


is worth | 


It is coarser than rye and we find rye 
| plenty thin if we sow two bushels per 
acre. Thicker sowing gives a finer quality 
of hay. 

Because this has been called a dry 
weather crop it is often expected to start 
off in a perfectly dry soil, which it will 
not do. Sudan will continue to 
during weather that is too dry for corn 
to thrive but it must have moisture to 
start it off. Thus, late sowing often re- 
sults in a poor stand or even barren spots. 
| This crop must have a good seedbed that 
is pretty. well packed if the soil is dry. 
It will stand fairly deep sowing in dry 
| weather. 
| The time for the first cutting depends 
upon many conditions that play a part 
in its career. If the season has been favor- 
able for its growth the first cutting ought 
to be ready at seven weeks from seeding. 
It will make more hay if you wait but it 
will be at the expense of the quality and 
also at the expense of the next crop. It is 
a good practice to cut as soon as the first 
heads begin to appear. The quality of 
hay is poorer after the heads get out and 
the roots do not seem to be so active in 
starting out after shoots. Cut as high 
as possible that there may bemore joints 
to send up new shoots for the next 
crop. The second crop will make itself 
quicker than the first, eyerything being 
equal. It usually pays better to pasture 
after the first crop is out, allowing the 
new crop to get up about half knee high 
or more. 

In a favorable season you can expect 
| three cuttings from a crop sown the middle 








of May. Do not expect too much cured 
a dn | 
| 
| 

‘ S: 








Sudan grass on Oklahoma college farm. 





hay from the weight when cut. It loses | 
much in weight in curing. All kinds of | 
| livestock will leave almost any other| 


hay for it. 

One striking feature about sudan grass 
is that you will never see a weed in a field 
|of it if it is sown anything like thick 
jenough. No other crop can equal this 
one as a weed choker. For this reason we 
| have found it a good crop to follow with 
meadow as it leaves a cleaner stubble 
| than any other crop. It also leaves the 
|ground very loose. In our estimation 

it isa great mistake to think that sudan 
grass is hard on land. When it is not 
allowed to head there is nothing taken 
jfrom the ground for seed, giving it a 
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duce seed. We have always been ¢ 
that it is the producing of the seed t} 
is hard on the ground. 

While sudan is almost univers: 
drilled it is a crop that seems to ex), 
cultivation and responds to cultivat 
as much as does corn. When drilled })\, 
corn and cultivated while young and 
after each cutting, it will yield more t! 
when sown like wheat and not cultivated 
Probably the best results are realized 
when double rowed or two drill holes ar 
covered and one left and the crop culti- 
vated with a one-horse coultivator. | 
this way the rows are twenty-four inches 
apart. I have known four good cuttings 
to be gotten in a season when cultivated 
and when sown in the usual way only 
two cuttings were produced. Cultivation 
will pay if it is possible to get it done. — 
E. J. R., Il. 


LAND OF MILK AND HONEY 

Until a few years ago South Dakota’s 
yrogress as a dairy and honey state has 
coon slow and retarded by lack of proper 
pasturage for both cows and bees. During 
the last decade some progress has been 
made in growing the common clovers and 
alfalfa in the eastern sections, and alfalfa 
in the western regions. However, the 
seed of such plants has been very expen- 
sive and it has been hard to get a good 
stand, especially of alfalfa, in many sec- 
tions of the states. This has resulted in 
discouraging losses of money paid for seed 
with no adequate returns. 

The advent of sweet clover only a few 
years since has enlarged the prospect of 





achieving the fulfillment of the scriptural 
promise of a “land flowing with milk and 
honey” in South Dakota. Howe er, 
there are many doubters, many turn- 
backers, many who don’t believe. They 
say, “The cows won’t eat it,” “Sweet 
clover is a weed, and why plant a weed?” 
“Can’t cure it for hay,” and many other 
objections similar to ‘those once urged 
against binders, mowers, cream separators 
and many other things; but when it does 
come, it will be with a rush, only many wi 
be some years late to share in the benefit o/ 
the promise. 

This article is not to be a treatise upon 
sweet clover culture, but is written to in- 
duce the doubting and not-advised farmer 
to make inquiry as to the merits of sweet 
clover as a food for cows, bees and al! 
kinds of domestic farm stock, barring dogs 
and cats only. The writer gothis inspira- 
tion from seeing horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, 
poultry and bees grazing upon a large field 
of sweet clover upon his own farm. Th: 
horses were fat and the sheep were fatter. 
The lambs were the heaviest sent from the 
neighborhood to market—100 pounds 
each. The cows gave more and better 
milk, which made more butter. The pigs 
were growing and thrifty. There wer 
practically sixty acres of bees and all doing 
well. Still the doubter persists in saying 
“Stock of all kinds won’t eat sweet clover.” 

In addition, it is a matter of scientifi 
record that sweet clover is a nitrogen 
gatherer, a first-class soil builder. That 
after it has been grown on a tract there 
will be no difficulty in getting a stand of 





other clovers and alfalfa, as the bacteria it 
carries is the same as that of the other 
clovers, The seed is less expensive and it 
is easier to grow.—J. B. H., 8. D. 


DAMPING OFF 

The past two years my tomato plants 
have damped off in the hotbed. Would 
you recommend sterilization of the soil 
—R. 8. S., Ind. 

At least take measures to reduce thé 
humidity of your hotbeds. Plant the 
seed in rows, water no oftener than 
necessary, and after watering stir the 
soil between rows to dry off surface soi! 
quickly. Soil sterilization is somewhat 
laborious but it pays where no other 
method of control succeeds. The usual 


decided advantage over crops that pro-| method is by steaming the soil. 
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TEPHENSON, the untutored 
but far-sighted mine-worker, 
= aaaiahiad over adversity and 
Se found greatness through service 
because he was possessed of the courage 
of his convictions. 

Faith in the ultimate accomplishment, 
strengthened by uncompromising stand- 
ards, must invariably precede every really 
great achievement. 

It was the realization of the possibilities 
of pneumatic tires and the confidence of 
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Firm in his belief that the 
locomotive was practical 
and would prove of in- 
estimable service to man, 
George Stephenson 
sought an open competi- 
tion at which other engi- 
neers might receive equal 
opportunity to exhibit 
their inventions. His 
notable success with’ The 
Rocket” at Rainhill, 
England, én October, 
1829, was the more cred- 
dtable for Stephenson's 
unselfish attitude and 
fairmindedness. 











The Coumge of Conviction 


final success that produced the present 
day cord tire. 


In the performance of Firestone Gum- 
Dipped Cords, the Firestone organization 
sees the rewards of over twenty years of 
incessant effort toward better tire quality. 
Mill’ons today are receiving mileage from 
Firestone Cords that seemed beyond the 
realm of possibility. 

Belief in the standard of Most Miles 
per Dollar has brought acceptance of that 
standard from an ever-widening following. 


Most Miles per Dollar 


restone 

















THE TRACTOR OWNER AND THE 
MECHANIC 

Practically all tractor owners are de- 

yendent on outside mechanics for repairs. 

3y this I mean either the garage or a 

service man from the factory or the dealer 


selling the tractor. As every automobile 
or tractor owner knows, the mechanic’s 
time is very expensive. This is especially 
true if he makes a trip to the field to see the 
tractor. 

Many times the owner notices there 
is some trouble but does not know just 
what it is. He may try to fix it only to 
find that he has done it no good or made 
it worse. Then, in anything but a pleasant 
mood he calls for a mechanic. 

Instead of letting him find out the 
trouble al) by his lonesome tell him frankly 
how you have cared for the tractor and 
everything you have done to it. Don’t 
hold to the attitude that since he is a 


mechanic he should be able to see the| 


trouble at once without knowing the 
conditions that brought it about. Again 
don’t be ashamed of your ignorance if 
you have done something wrong to it. 
The mechanic knows he wouldn’t be there 
if you knew as much about it as he does. 
Show him how you adjust and operate 
the tractor and the chances are that he 
will quickly diagnose the trouble and 
point out little things that you had not 
noticed before that will help you in 
running the machine. 

One tractor dealer I have in mind had 
a great deal of trouble with loose bearings 
and broken valve stems from tractor 
owners. This dealer claimed he was very 
careful to instruct them in the proper 
ways of adjusting the machines, but the 
trouble continued just the same. The 
writer made an investigation by visiting 
some tractors working in the field and 
found a poor grade of oil being used. 
The engines were run too fast causing 
the rods to loosen sooner than they should. 
The spark was retarded too far on some 
of them causing the valves to burn and 


|and this is what I am thinking about in 








| wagon today is thirteen years old and has 





break off. 

To sum up, when the mechanic is 
called for repairs, get his good-will by | 
assisting him every way possible and | 
your reward will be cheaper and fewer | 
repair bills.—F. S. R. 


POINTS ON USED MACHINERY | 


If there is one time when the farmer is 
called upon to exercise his best judgment 
it is when he attends a public sale. This 
is particularly true if he intends to make a 
bid on any of the innumerable iterns gen- 
erally offered The public sale was pri- 
marily instituted for the purpose of ex- 
changing used articles for the coin of the 
realm. It is rarely necessary to dispose of 
. new or unused article at a public sale or 
auction except in the case of a sheriff's 
sale, fire sale, or closing-out sale 


On thes obsolete items or 


occasions 


commodities held in stock for a number of 
vears and often somewhat out of date are 
disposed of but generally speaking they 


in finding one that could furnish repairs. 


Here the purchaser must 
differentiate between a higher price foran 
up-to-date commodity and the item set up 
for sale to the highest bidder. He must 
satisfy himself that the commodity is one 
manufactured by some responsible manu- 
facturer so that he can, if the occasion 
arises, obtain repairs but aside from this he 
is not taking any considerable risk. 

At the public sale, however, machinery, 


particular, many years in use is offered and 
the lucky bidder is quite often extremely 
unlucky. Just the other day a farmer 
came into my office carrying the inside and 
outside burrs of a feed grinder which were 
worn out and asked me if I could have 
them replaced in our foundry. These 
burrs had the teeth badly worn and I had 
to advise him that it would be impossible 
to recast them without making a set of 
new patterns. If this were done the net 
cost would have been nearly equal to the 
price of a new grinder. 

If the teeth had been good the pieces 
he had could have been placed in the same 
mold the same as a pattern and duplicates 
made in that manner. However, since the 
teeth were so badly worn this p ure 
could not be followed as the new burrs 
would be no better than the old. 

After explaining this to the farmer he 
readily saw the predicament he was in. 
He had told me he had paid eight dollars 
for the grinder at a sale and that the 
manufacturer’s name could not be located 
and therefore he could not order repairs. 
He also told me that he had gone to his 
dealer and the dealer had written a 
number of manufacturers with no success 


He came to the realization that he had 
thrown away eight dollars and that he 
had no grinder. He left me stating he 
would go buy a new machine. 

This was one instance; no doubt there 
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—\ | are unused. 





are many more where someone has paid a 
pretty fair price for an article at public 
sale only to find it so badly worn that it 
could not be used any length of time. 
Figure The Real Cost 

Let us take for example a farm wagon. 
The average life of a farm wagon is in the 
neighborhood of fifteen years and cost we 
will say in 1910 around fifty dollars. This 


served 861% percent of its average life. At 
a public sale I would not be surprised to 
see this wagaon bring between twenty-five 
and thirty dollars, which is sixty percent 
of its original cost. However, this same 
wagon purchased today new would cost 
about ninety dollars so that the sale price 
is thirty-three percent of the purchase 
price of a new wagon. The wagon has 
only thirteen and one-half percent of its 
average life left, however, so that on a 
yearly basis the wagon will cost the pur- 
chaser two and one-half times what a new 
wagon would cost. 

In buying used machinery of any de- 
scription two important matters should 
be considered: First, condition; second, 
availability of repair parts. Inspect the 
piece carefully for condition as regards 
wear and structural details. See if any 
parts are broken, badly bent or distorted. 
If broken, can it be replaced and if bent 
can it be straightened? Have you the 
means of repairs as for instance a hand 
forge or must you take it to the corner 
blacksmith shop for such repairs and what 
will he charge for the work? 

These things must all be considered as 
a part of the purchase price. With regard 
to repairs, see if the manufacturer’s name 


{ 


| 





is given'on the implement and if so deter- 
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in question. By an accident the trans- 
mission case was broken and the truc} 
pulled in for repairs. This particuls; 
model had been built at a time when ¢! 
manufacturer had purchased the tra; 
missions complete from an outside 
cern. Since that time, however, the com- 
pany had changed transmissions, ceasi) 
to buy from the former concern. 1) 
consequences were that repairs for the- 
old transmissions were much higher than 
would have been reasonable. The trans- 
mission case should not have cost muc! 
over thirty-five dollars whereas it actual!, 
cost over one hundred dollars. A ck 
case where the customer was forced to pay 
three or more times as much for the repair 
as he would had the manufacturers of th, 
truck not changed their purchase place 
for transmissions. It pays to inquire 
closely into the repair situation of the 
commodity you purchase. 

The matter of repairs is a very important 
consideration on farm machinery inas- 
much as they are both needed at the same 
time and things rarely break except when 
they are in service.—C. C. H., Iowa. 


SOLVING THE REPAIR PROBLEM 


When taking our farm machinery out 
of its winter storage place ready for the 
spring rush we are often vexed in spirit 
on discovering some needed repairs 
which were fresh in mind when the 
machines were stored, but have been 
forgotten during the winter. Now valu- 
able time must be lost and sometimes 
a trip to town made before the machinery 
can put in shape. 

A good way to avoid this is to go care- 
fully over each plow, planter, mower, 
rake, harvester, tractor—everything when 
it is being stored, note the repairs each 
machine needs, write them on a tag and 
tie the tag to the machine. Then, during 
the spare time of winter repair parts may 
be purchased and put in without needless 
root and worry. 


a] 

















Along with this make a note of what 
paint each machine needs. Painting farm 
machinery makes a pleasant and profit- 
able indoor job for long winter days. _ 

When ready for work, draw the machine 
up to a window where the light is good. 
First, put on the repairs. hen, after 
going over the surface to be painted with 
sandpaper to remove any loose rust, old 
paint, etc., apply the paint. Sometimes 
one coat will be sufficient but usually 
two will be better. If this is done and 


mine whether or not the manufacturer is | all bearings, cutting bars, plow surfaces— 


still doing business. It would be extremely 
difficult to get repairs if the manufacturer 
has gone out of business and 


all parts of the machine that are not to be 
painted—are coated with heavy grease 


even if| when the machines are put away, they 


repairs ean be obtained they will cost much | will roll out into the field in the spring, 
more than under ordinary circumstances. | ready at once for efficient service. 


A case came to my attention the other | 


Thousands of dollars are put into th 


day in connection with a repair for an auto | manufacturer’s pocket each year by the 
truck that will serve to illustrate the point neglect of farm machinery.—M. F. 
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BACK OF THB HEEL—Eleven 
layers of heavy duck and high- 
est gra adé rubber make this 
one of the strongest points of 
the whole boot. 














THE ANKLE—Hlere’s where so 

iny boots sag and crack. 

The “U. S.” Boot has an 

extra “collar” that runs all 

y round the leg, and on 

f that ts vulcanized a 
side-stay. 
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‘Extra heavy Flange sole 


THB SoLE— A thick, single 
er of the finest, toughest 
-grade rubber. Its flange 

¢ means extra protection 

ar. A rugged outside 

ng unites the sole andthe 
upper into one solid piece. 











THE insteP—A boot has no 
l in front, like a shoe, 
i e as you walk. Every 
mile you go, the rubber bends 
1 buckles 900 times. We've 
ta series of graduated re- 
rcing layers into the in- 
ep, combining unusual flex- 
thility with surprising 
strength, 
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They guard 
against brea 
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The “U. S.” reinforcements 
that insure extra wear 


a oe are four places in a 
boot where the strain is 
worst—ankle, back of the heel, 
instep, sole. And a weakness of 
construction at any one of them 
will rob you of wear you ought 
to get. 

A break at one of these vital 
points and the boot is no longer 
waterproof. 

“U. S.” Boots are built to 
avoid just this sort of thing. At 
every point where these strains 
occur, from seven to eleven extra 
re-inforcing layers of fabric and 
tough rubber are built into every 
pair! 

No wonder they stand up! 

The diagrams at the left will 
show you just how U. S. Boots 
are built. Notice the strong re- 
inforcements built into the very 
wall of the boot. 

The construction of U. S. Boots: 
is the result of 75 years of expe- 
rience in boot making. Light 
enough for solid comfort — yet 


strong enough for the hardest 
tests you can give them—it takes 
years of experience to make a 
boot like that! 


Other ‘‘U. S.”’ Footwear — all 
built to give the utmost service 


You'll find every type of rubber 
footwear in the big U. S. line. 
There’s the U. S. Walrus, the 
famous all-rubber overshoe—the 
U. S. lace Bootee, a rubber work- 
shoe for spring and fall—U. S. 
Arctics and Rubbers—all styles 
and sizes for the whole family. 
Look for the “U. S.” trademark 
before you buy—the honor mark 
of the oldest rubber organization 
in the world. 


United States Rubber Company 
























DISC BEFORE PLOWING 


If the disc were used as generally 
before plowing as it is in preparing the 


seedbed after the land is plowed, much 
better crops would result. Its value in 
pulverizing ground that breaks up cloddy 
is well known, but in too many cases 
clods and coarse trash are turned to the 
bottom of the furrow where they cannot 
be reached. 

The time to pulverize the soil that goes 
to the bottom of the furrow and to cut 
up the trash is before the land is plowed. 
The dise will do the job and time spent 
in discing before plowing is just as profit- 
able as time spent in discing after the plow 
has done its work. 

The moisture that crops use rises thru 
the soil from the deeper layers in the same 
way that oil from the bowl of an old- 
fashioned kerosene lamp rises thru the 
wick to the place where it is burned b 
the flame. The moisture cannot lift 
itself across large open spaces such as 
are formed by clods and coarse trash. 
Consequently, when there is a layer of 
that kind of material under the few 
inches of fine, mellow soil in which the 
seed is planted, the seed is cut off from soil 
moisture and suffers unless there happens 
to be rain every few days until it gets 
its roots into the deeper soil. . It doesn’t 
pay to run the risk of rains not coming 
at just the right time, when it is so easily 
possible to play safe by utilizing the 
supply of moisture that has been stored 
in the ground during the winter. 

Just remember that the few inches of 
soil on the surface do not constitute the 
seedbed. No crops would grow if that 
were all the soil available. The common 
farm crops send their roots to a depth 
of three or four feet for food and mois- 
tufe and utilize moisture that rises from 
cven greater depths. Of course, it is not 
possible to prepare the seedbed every 
season to a depth greater than is reached 
by the plow, except when subsoiling is 
= Ale but it is not only possible 
but highly important that all of the soil 
loosened by the plow be pulverized so 
that it will establish good connection 
with the soil below the plow level. 


TRY THIS TO TEST CORN 


A farmer I know of has used this method 
of testing his seed corn for a number of 
years and it has given very good satis- 
faction. He used his incubator with 
which to do the testing. 

To do away with the bother of making 
a compartment tray for holding kernels 
of soak ear tested he devised a simple 
plan that eliminated all this trouble and 
gave very satisfying results. He took 
fillers from egg cases for the compartments 
for kernels. These were opened up and 
placed flat down on the tray, one against 
the other until the entire tray was filled. 


The incubator tray was previously covered | 


with heavy paper. Each compartment 
was filled with rich, moist ground and 
in each one five kernels from an ear of 
corn were snugly imbedded. 








Of course, | for discarding it. 


e 
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in most of the other methods the heat 
goes down at night and often is neglected 
during daytime. One thing to bear in 
mind is that the testing is done early 
enough not to conflict with a hatch of 
= or between hatches.—W. E. F., 
Ohio. 


CORN FALLACIES 

There are still a few who believe that 
it is necessary to plant the tip and butt 
kernels in order to prevent the ears be- 
coming shorter and the corn “running 
out.”” Of course, the average corn grower 
knows better and the Ohio experiment 
station has obtained some conclusive 
evidence on the subject. During a period 
of nine years butt kernels were planted 
from. ears grown from butt kernels, and 
in like manner middles from middles and 
tips from tips. No variation in the time 
of maturity or other important characters 
was noted. The main trouble is that for 
use in the corn planter it is necessary to 
have kernels of the same size. heir 
results are as follows: 

Corn bu. Stover lbs. 


Butts. ...ccc.se.. 58.9 2848 
Middles.......... 59.3 2925 
BUMBe sc cercececaae 58.7 2974 


Another retired farmer who still assists 
in the management with his son on the 
farm states that he has always made it 
a point to pick seeds from stalks bearing 
two good ears and that he has found it 
well worthwhile. Again the experience 
he speaks of contradicts well defined 
experiments. The Wisconsin station re- 
ports “A greater total yield was secured 
where the selection was made to increase 
the number of single ears in the plot 
than where it was made to increase the 
numbers of double ears.” 








No one has a corner on all the corn infor- 
mation 

Score cards, judges, agricultural in- 
structors have all emphasized again and 
again that seed corn should have aslight- 
ly rough dent in an endeavor to prevent 
it from “running out,” that is, going 
“flinty” and all that. It has also been 


considered that a lack of roughness was | vious 


an indication of a shortening of the kernels. 
Many have thought that the rough dent 
corn yielded more than the smooth dented 
corn and various things. However, 
Nebraska and Ohio have both found that 
if the smooth corn was otherwise suitable 
for seed it would not be enough of a reason 
Ohio in a seven year 


the compartments of the fillers were| trial starting withtheroughest and smooth- 
numbered to correspond to the number| est ears suitable for seed and since se- 


on the ear of corn. 


lecting seed rough from rough and smooth 


To test corn by this method, the incu- ‘from smooth obtained an average of 
bator heat must be carried at a reasonable | 1.76 bushels per acre more in favor of 


degree. 


If managed right this is miles| the smooth ears. This, of course, is not 


ahead of any other way since the heat| much difference but merely shows that 


can be kept at a uniform degree, whereas | So far data does not bear out the common 
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idea regarding rough dent seed corn as 
regards yield. 

A dozen or more years ago Eugene 
Funk, today a veteran seed corn man 
reported that he had found in trials aj 
his seed farm that in one instance in six 
years out of seven and in another jp 
five years out of seven the smooth types 
of corn produced higher yields. 

Extreme sized ears are also selected 
many times by farmers because they fee} 
that that spells larger yields. In Kansas 
they have tested long and short ears for 
six years with practically the same yieid. 
Ohio in ten years of trials obtained 
1.39 bushels more per acre from long 
ears than from short ones. In Minnesota 
long ears yielded 60.6 bushels per acre 
or 8 bushels more than short ones. 
Again in regard to size, Minnesota tested 
ears having a circumference of from 
5% to 7 inches and those with the smaller 
circumference yielded as much as those 
with the large circumference. Ohio found 
in a series of tests where corn with 14 
rows and 18 rows was compared that in 
one set of trials there was a difference 
of one bushel in favor of the smaller 
number of rows and in the other a differ. 
ence of 3% bushels in favor of the 14 
rowed corn. 

It all goes to show that no one has as 
yet got a corner on all the corn informa- 
tion. There is still much to learn and 
much to do if we would build up a strain 
of high yielding corn.—G. 8. E. 


LOOK UP THE REFERENCES 

Joe Kennard could select an implement 
and have the service of it for three weeks 
before the rest of us decided on what 
model to buy. We noticed that every 
implement Kennard selected exactly fitted 
his farm—as if it had been made for his 
use alone. When tractors were introduced, 
this farmer was always present at the 
“try out;” then flattered his neighbor 
by purchasing one of different make. One 
day I asked him how and why he did it. 

“It’s because I look up the references,” 
he told me. “When I see something ad- 
vertised in my farm papers that would 
likely benefit me, I read the description. 
if it looks good I write the company for 
a list of users. Some firms save me this 
trouble by publishing a number of letters, 
direct from farmers in their advertisement. 
Anyhow, I get the names and addresses. 
Then, I select those who have about the 
same size farms, as myself; if possible, 
I narrow this list down until I have only 
those who farm under the same condi- 
tions, as might be found in my own locali- 


ty. 

To these parties,’ continued Ken- 
nard, “I write a personal letter. I tell 
them what I want, and ask them if they 
would recommend their machine under 
such conditions. The reply is usually 
prompt because I always enclose my own 
stamped envelope. 

When the letters are all in, I compare 
them and make my decision. Then, | jot 
the information down in my notebook. 
Now, when I am ready to purchase an 
implement, a tractor for instance, I con- 
sult my book. I will likely have down 
exactly what I need. Perhaps the in- 
formation had been gleaned a year pre- 

I asked Kennard for his notebook. 
He produced two of them. The pages 
were filled with facts about farm im- 
plements. I saw the reason why he made 
quick selections. He knew by the book 
just what he wanted beforehand. 

“Sometimes,”’ he said, “I make a little 
journey and visit some of the farmers 
who reply to my letters. There is no agent 
around and I have a good opportunity 
to see a machine in action. 

“And another thing. My plan is bad 
for the firm who issues fraudulent ad- 
vertising. I am able to nip his plan by 
investigating his reference.”—F. R. C., 
Ohio. 
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Best For Two in Business or Play 





A Large Carring 
9 Space 
Under the rear deck of the 


roadster is a compartment of 
more than ample size for lug- 
gage, business samples and 
parcels. It will hold bags and 
suit cases with room to spare. 


Prices f.o.b. Buick fact ; 
government 


which pro- 
vides for Deferred Payments 


A glance reveals why farmers and city 
business men, as well as all others who 
seek the roadster type, find the new 
Buick roadsters, both fours and sixes, 
exactly suited to their needs. 


They are roomy and comfortable, with 
every refinement and convenience for 
easy, restful motoring in all weathers. 
They are sure and fleet on any road 
with the flexibility and certainty of per- 
formance so traditional to all Buicks. 


A ride in a Buick roadster is essential 
toa complete understanding of the finer 
qualities of these models. Ask for one. 


Fours 


2 Pass. Roadster $865 
5 Pass. Touring 885 
3 Pass. Coupe - 1175 
5 Pass. Sedan - 1395 
5 Pass. Touring 

Sedan - - - 1325 
Sport Roadster 1025 


Sixes 


2 Pass. Roadster $1175 
5 Pass. Touring 1195 
5 Pass. Touring 

Sedan - - - 1935 
5 Pass.Sedan - 1985 


4 Pass. Coupe - $1895 
7 Pass. Touring. 1435 
7 Pass. Sedan - 2195 
Sport Roadster 1625 
Sport Touring - 1675 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLInt, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-In-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in All PrincipaltCities— Dealers Everywhere 


Minin eT TT LL UL OLE 


When better 


automobiles 
PTE PER Le eee ELLE 


are 


built, 


Buick will 


build 





them 
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A GOOD WATER TROUGH 

The fine concrete water trough shown 
in the cut, was built on the farm of a 
neighbor, who used unskilled farm labor 
in its construction. The trough is twenty 
feet long and two and one half feet wide. 
The sides are three inches thick and are 
sloping out from the bottom to the top. 

The tank is filled from the farm water 
storage tank and is emptied by means 
of a drain pipe in the far end. This type 
will outlast many wooden troughs and is 
satisfactory in every way. The advantage 
of the sloping sides is that there is little 
danger of the tank being broken in winter 
by the water freeizng, as is often the 
case in troughs whose sides are perpen- 
dicular.—D. G. 


COLD WEATHER TRACTOR 
TROUBLES 

Generally on a cold morning it is quite 
difficult to start your tractor and after 
whirling the crank for several minutes and 
getting all out of breath you start adjust- 
ing things, altering the carburetor and 
fussing with the ignition with the result 
that sometimes you get things so much 
out of balance that it will take all morning 
to get started. Remember that if your 
tractor ran into the barn all right the last 
time you used it and the engine was run- 
ning smoothly then it is about ninety-nine 
to one that the reason it will not start is 
because the temperature in the carburetor, 
manifold and cylinders is too low for 
proper vaporization of the gasoline. There 
are many ways of overcoming this diffi- 
culty during the winter and which one to 
use depends greatly upon how cold it really 
is and also to a considerable extent upon 
the carburetor and manifold design. The 
following are a few of the various methods 
used to get things started: 

If the weather is around the freezing 
point you can generally get started by 
opening up the carburetor to get a “richer” 
mixture and then closing the throttle or 
gas so as to put a strong suction on the 
earburetor. The suction will tend to make 
the gasoline vaporize more readily and the 
richer mixture will compensate for the in- 
creased condensation you will obtain on 
the cold walls of the manifold and cylin- 
ders. Of course, as soon as the engine gets 
running smoothly be sure to thin the 
mixture down as far as you can without 
the exhaust giving apoppingor “‘spitting”’ 
sound. You will find that on wie days 
you will have to use a richer mixture 
because a cylinderful of air at say thirty 
degrees will weigh more than one at seven- 
ty degrees and it takes more gasoline to 
burn the increased weight of air. 

When it gets still colder you will prob- 
ably find that this method will not be 
successful. Do not forget, howevér, to 
““choke’’ the carburetor for four pulls on 
the crank so as to draw a good charge of 
gas into the manifold and cylinder. If 
with all these expedients you can not start 
the motor, procure a hot iron, or any 
other piece of metal of suitable shape. It 
should be plenty hot enough so that water 
will sizzle, but it must not be hot enough 
to scorch paper brown. Take this piece 
of irorf and put it at the back of the car- 
buretor and under the manifold, so both 
will be heated, leave it there for about five 
minutes so as to give time for the metal 
parts to absorb heat, and then try again. 
If the weather is not too cold, you will find 
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the engine starts off at once. The reason 
for not getting the iron too hot is to play 
safe and not ignite any gasoline that may 
be around the carburetor. I’ know ope 
farmer who always used an old sack filled 
with sand which was heated in the oven; 
this when pushed around the carburetor 
and manifold worked the starting trick 
fine even in zero weather. 

As the weather gets colder give addi- 
tional aid to the hot iron by priming the 
cylinders thru the priming cups with ut 
a half-thimbleful of high test gas to each 
cylinder. Be sure that the gas is really 
— and get the best you can. 

yhen it gets about ten or fifteen below, 
a troublesome but almost sure way to get 
started is to draw out your non-freeze or 
alcohol and water mixture in a bucket and 
heat it up again until you can scarcely put 
your hand in it. Fill up the radiator again 
with this and start in the usual manner. 
This method is probably the surest one to 
start the engine but it is troublesome. 

The slickest way I ever saw an engine 
started was a few days ago when it was 
eighteen below. The mixture was made 
richer as usual and the carburetor was 
choked for four turns, then a one-fourth 
inch gas plug was twisted cut of a special 
hole that had been tapped in the manifold 
near the top. This plug had wings on it 
and was easy to remove by the fingers. 
About one-half thimbleful of pure ether 
was squirted in from a small oil can, the 
plug replaced, and one twist and “off she 
went.”” The engine was quite cold before 
starting.—G. P. P., Ill. 


MAKING STONE DRAINS 
There is no better way to “kill two 
birds with one stone” than to utilize loose, 
troublesome stones on farm land in mak- 
ing stone drains. By so doing, many 
swampy places can be converted into valu- 
able farming land, and at the same time 








LF ER, ‘ 
End view of drain 


the stony ground, which all farmers dread, 
to cultivate, can be cleared of these annoy- 
ing nuisances. 

A ditch can be dug any depth or width 
desired. The stones should be put in helow 
plowdepth. Lay a row of flat stones in the 
bottom of the ditch and slant a row on 
each side to prevent falling while the 
smaller stones are filled in. For a covering 
use flat stones as shown in cut. It is not 
essential that the walls or covering be 
closely fitted—simply close enough to pre- 
vent too much dirt from crumbling into 
the drain. 

My father has made a number of these 
stone drains and finds, after having been 
in use a number of years, the drains are 
still giving perfect satisfaction.—V. A. G., 
Ohio. 


THE AGRICULTURAL AND BUSI- 
NESS SITUATION 


Industrial output is beginning to catch 
up with agricultural production. The 
large volume of equipment now being or- 
dered by the railroads is significant and 
encouraging. Automobile production is 
continuing at a pace that contains a 
warning. The favorable factors in Europe 
in 1922 were financial improvement im 
England and France and industrial ac- 
tivity in France and Germany. Dis- 
heartening features of the foreign situa- 
tion include unemployment in England 








new move by France to force payment 


and financial collapse in Germany. The | of 
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by Germany injects new uncertainty 
into European affairs. . 

Money and credit conditions point {, 
continuing business revival in the United 
States. The general price level is 14 per. 
cent above a year ago. Agricultura] 
prices have e about a 6 point gain 
toward the relationship with other prices 
existing before the war but have 32 points 
yet to go. 

Production and Trade 

The year 1922 brought increasiny jp. 
dustrial a, Manufacturing out. 
put was around 30 percent greater than 
in 1921. The output in December, 1922 
was about 50 percent more than the month 
of lowest production, July, 1921. 

The valroads purchased eight times as 
many freight cars in 1922 as in 192). 
This is particularly encouraging in view 
of the deficiency im railroad equipment. 
A fact which is not so favorable is the 
enormous output of automobiles which 
shows no sign of ming. Automobiles 
fall partly in the luxury class. Prices 
of steel are rising and costs are and will 
be higher in lines of industry more neces- 
sary of present. development than the 
automobile industry. 

Agricultural output in 1922 was the 
third largest ever produced, being ex- 
ceeded in the years 1915 and 1920. 

Foreign Trade 

Total rts for. 1922, when higher 
price level is considered, were practically 
the same as for the previous year. Im- 
ports showed a slight increase. Agri- 
cultural exports which customarily com- 
prise a little over one-half of the total, 

i in volume. The decline in 
cotton and pork products was small, 
but in the case of wheat about 40 percent. 
It should be remembered that wheat 
exports in 1921 were unprecedented in 
volume. ; : 

England, the leading purchaser of 
American goods, has improved its finan- 
cial position to a marked degree during 
the year as reflected in a gain of about 
50 cents in the price of British drafts. 
The price is still 20 cents under par. A 
discouraging feature of the situation in 
England is the large amount of unem- 
yet which persists. 

rance made some progress during 
1922 in stabilizing its finances and its 
population has been at work producing 
goods and rebuilding the devastated areas. 

In Germany, durmg the year, produe- 
tion has been feverishly maintained 
partly as a result of rising prices due to 
the unlimited issue of paper money which 
has brought the financial structure to 
ruin. 

American agriculture has a large stake 
in the stability of Europe and will be 
confronted with uncertainty until Europe- 
an affairs are arranged. The present 
activity of France, designed to force 
Germany to meet its obligations, has not | 
gone far enough to indicate whether it will 
retard or hasten the coming of more 
settled conditions. 

Money and Credit 

Interest rates are low, ample credit 8 
available and industrial profits are slightly 
higher than in 1921. This combination 
of circumstances should lead to moderate 
increase in the demand for credit, and 
expanding industrial activity. The 
Harvard Economic Service gives great 
significance to the money factor in fore 
casting a continuation of the upswing 2 
business for the year 1923. 

Prices 

Farm commodities made a gain of 21 
percent in price during the year 1924 
Food products of which several are sold 
directly from the farm, advanced 6 per 
cent. AJl commodities, other than fam 
and food products, gained 16 percett 
during the year. These facts are bas 
on wholesale prices collected monthly @ 
400 items by the United States Bures 
Labor Statistics.—Research Dept; 
A. F. B. F. 
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OST rules are all the better 
for being broken once in 


a while. 


There’s an advertising rule, for 
instance—never to ask anyone to 
buy a thing and try it. 

When the makers ask you to try 
a Royal Cord on your right hind 
wheel they may be breaking the 
rule, but you will benefit thereby. 

The makers of Royal Cords, for 
their part, can’t see why making 
friends should ever go out of 
fashion. 

The more quality a tire has— 
and the more leadership—the 
greater its obligation to be simple 


To the new users of Royal Cords 
— probably a million in 1923 


and direct. Royal Cords earned 
their position of high regard by 
simple things. 

You can easily see that people’s 
confidence in Royal Cords could 
never have been won by quoting 
alot of big mileages, talking big 
discounts, or going through all 
those other kinds of gestures with 
the idea of registering big. 

The makers of Royal Cords de- 
vote themselves to guarding qual- 
ity and have no desire to dazzle 
customers. 

Their ideas seem to be right, be- 
cause U. S. Royal Cords. are the 
measure of all tire values today. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


© 1923, U.S, Tire Co., N. ¥. 
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FARM BOYS MAKE RADIO 


Using the steel hay track in the barn for 
an aerial, the pipe in the well for a ground 
connection, and the battery in the family 
ear for “A” battery, Miles and Robert 
O'Bryan, two Kansas farm boys, have 
built a radio set over which they are almost 


daily catching, very distinctly, market re- | 


ports, baseball scores, and programs that 
are broadcast from Kansas City, St. Louis, | 
and other stations within four hundred 
miles. 

The boys were several weeks building 
their radio outfit. They decided at the 
start that as nearly as possible it should 
be a home-made outfit. They built their 


———— 





variocoupler by 
wrapping wire around the circumference of 


own variometer and 


oatmeal boxes and applying shellac. 
Similarly, they constructed everything 
else for the outfit that they could 


possibly make for themselves. The total 
cash outlay was only $23. 

They have only a detector bulb without 
any amplification. With two audion bulbs 
they could probably hear more distinctly. 
They have no horn, just head sets. Yet the 
radio works very satisfactorily. 

In the evening after work the boys 
“tune in” and soon out of the vague hum- 
ming, faint strains of music become dis- 
tinguishable. Adjustment of the power 
rheostat brings this out until it can be 
heard loud and clear. The boys have 
then “picked up” the program of one of 
the various broadcasting stations and are 
ready to enjoy an evening of entertain- 
ment.—A. C. M., Kan. 


| agency. This wire extends thru all the 
great consuming, terminal and quoting 
markets. It reaches into the larger ship- 
| ping sections of the nation. At these 
| points the government maintains a group 
| of market reporters who each day transmit 
—— and prices sending them over 
this private wire. 

To the offices of the department in the 
great state house in Madison, Wisconsin, 
come these reports. From there they are 
re-transmi on the elaborate radio 
equipment of the state department and 
the circuit is completed. And yet not 
quite. 

For this information goes still another 
step or several steps. A condensed report 
is compiled and each morning at eleven 
o'clock it is sent to the United and Associ- 
ated Press bureau offices in M.dison which 
send it on their private news-wire circuits 
to their respective clients giving some 
forty-four daily papers in the state an up- 
to-the-minute market report. 

Many papers désire still more complete 
reports and the department wires such 
data over commercial lines. Distributors 
daily request some particular market 
information which the department sends 
out on its wireless apparatus or over com- 
mercial lines as requested. 

Lastly is the daily bulletin and the semi- 
month y news letter. The daily report 
goes out each night and contains the day’s 
quotations. The semi-monthiy letter in 
printed pamphlet form is a valuable text 
in showing the market’s trend. 

The service has been a tremendous suc- 
cess. From a handful of amateur stat ons 
scattered over the state there are now 
several hundred active wireless stations 
receiving and distributing daily market 
quotations as sent by the apartment. 

Bankers in he farm sections have been 


|especially responsive to the possibilities 


of the service. A number have insta 'ed 


J 











MARKETS BY RADIO 

Thru a network of wireless phone and 
telegraph stations over the state the de- 
partment of markets of the state of Wis- 
consin is revolutionizing rural marketing. 

The great state bureau is affording the 
farmer of Wisconsin a last-word market 
news service that is putting him on an 
equal basis with the — > Ra nf It is 
affording the farmer market information 
that is giving him the same strategic posi- 
tion that the big seller has. 

Where the farmer in the past had to de- 
pend upon his newspaper at least a day 
old, and upon information‘from possibly 
biased sources, he is now getting prices in 
his own farm home almost before the echo 
of the closing rush of the market has died 
away. 

It is the most advanced market news 
dissemination. It is a “spot’’ news service 
that ‘is hooking up the men on the farm 
with almost instantaneous connection 
with the markets of the country. 

The system is the outgrowth of a co- 
operative agreement between the Wiscon- 
sin department of markets and the United 
States bureau of markets. Under this 
agreement the state secured the use of the 





wireless phone sets and are getting the 
daily reports posting the in-ormation on 


trons. 

One chamber of commerce has a re- 
ceiving set and has made arrangements 
with the local telephone company to call 
all farmers who desire the quotations. 

The reports are maintained on a regular 
schedule. They are sent in a simple code 
which greatly reduces the time in trans- 
mittal. A report sheet compi'ed by the | 
department is a part of the code system 
all working for speed in dissemination.— 
R. 8: A. 


THE CONDENSER OF THE RADIO 


A small instrument is found in the radio 
receiving set consisting of a number of 
half dises mounted on a rotary shaft and 
turning between a like number of fixed 
discs. This instrument is known as a 


variable condenser. There are also fixed 





private leased market wire of the federal 





condensers consisting of two sets of 
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metallic plates separated by mica ing). 
lators, every other plate of the set being 
connected together in two series extending 
to external terminals. Both of these types 
of condensers are found in radio receiver 
and it is desirable that amateurs know 
something about them and their function 
in the reception of radio signals. 

There are two kinds of electricity 
namely, positive and negative. These two 
kinds are such as to have exactly opposite 
effects. To illustrate this point take g 
needle and after magnetizing it by drawing 
it over a magnet several times bring it 
near the poles of the magnet. You will 
notice that whereas the magnet picks 
the needle up when approach- 
ed a certain way, the needle 
is repelled by reversing the 
magnet. This is because 
- like poles — each other, 

whereas unlike poles attract 
each other. In other words, 











F/G. 2 





two itive poles or two negative poles 
repel each other and when the negative 
pole of the needle is brought near the posi- 
tive pole of the magnet, it is attracted. 

In the condenser one set of plates are 
negative and one set positive. When the 
condenser is placed in a circuit such as 
that of the storage battery as shown in 
Fig. 1, a charge of electricity is attracted 
to one set of plates but because of the insu- 
lation between the plates this charge can- 
not pass on over to the remaining plates 
and as a consequence a difference in 
electrical pressure is established between 
the plates of the condenser. This will be 
made clearer by reference to Fig. 1 in 
which “A” are the positive plates, “B” 
the negative plates, “‘C’’ a storage battery 
of any capacity, “D’’ a knife switch, “L” 
an inductance coil, and “R”’ a resistance. 

We will first throw the switch “D” to 
connect the battery ‘“C”’ in the condenser 
circuit thru terminals 1, 1. The storage 
battery “C” will effect a flow of current 
in the metallic circuit depositing a charge 
on the plate “B” to the extent of balancing 
the battery potential or pressufe. When 
this state is reached, the condenser is said 
to be fully charged. 

If we now throw the switch so that the 
battery is cut out of the circuit and the 
inductance “L” and resistance “R’’ are 
placed into the condenser circuit this 
charge existing on the plate “‘B”’ will flow 
thru this circuit to the plate “A.” Due to 
the insulation between the set of plates 
the current is stopped here charging the 
condenser in the opposite direction. The 
current now starts back reversing itself 
each time until it comes to a state of 





: ; | heating the metallic circuit. 
bulletin boards and calling up heir pa- 








equilibrium thru expending its energy by 
i Before any 
further electrical action can be obtained 
another charge must be placed on the 
plate from the battery. 

The coil shown at “‘L”’ is an inductance 
coil and is used to reduce the speed at 
which the condenser discharges. ‘1! 
smaller this coil ‘‘L’”’ the greater the dis- 
charge rate of the condenser. The com- 
bined function of the condenser and the 
inductance in connection with the capacity 
of the circuit is to tune the receiver @ 
exact resonance with the transmitting 
station by varying the capacity and indue- 
tance of the oscillatory circuit. In this 
ease the variable condenser is necessary 
and its capacity is varied by turning the 
movable plates to various positions with 
respect, to the stationary plates. The 
capacity of the condenser depends on the 
number of plates used, the combined sul 
face of the plates, and the nature of the 
insulating medium.—C, C, H, 
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6lbs. More Milk a Day 


from Each Cow/ 


Amazing Increase in Milk and Butter Fat From Clip- 


ping His Cows 





What Farmers Say 
About Clipping Cows 


3 to 6 Lbs. More Milk Since Clipping 
Dec. 7, 1922, New Ulm, Wis. 

ir cows give from 3 to 6 lbs. of milk more 

we are clipping them. Their milk is 


cleaner, and stays sweet longer. Clipping im- 
proves them all around.”’ Otto A. Wendinger 


4 to 9 Pounds More Per Day 
Jan. 6, 1923, Dunkirk, O., Rt. 1, Box 44 
“T have found, in clipping, my cows gained 
from 4 to 9 Ibs. of milk a day and the cows 
ga n butter fat. Clipping cows is a big 
help in keeping milk clean and sweet. Keeps 
them in good appearance and health and 
saves feed. Clipped cows sell to better ad- 
vantage.”” arry Davis 


Eight Pounds More Milk Each Day 
Jan. 6, 1923. Lucas, O., Rt. 2 
nee clipping, my cows have gained ap- 
pr ately 8 lbs. of milk per day. Milk from 
clipped cows is very much better, bene much 
tter and makes better butter. lipping 
keeps cows comfortable and clean. Clipping 
gives them a smooth, glossy appearance you 
eannot retin any other way. It is very bene- 
ficial and healthful.’’ J. D. Ohler 
——— 


2 Pounds More Milk Per Day 
Jan, 8, 1923, Port Austin, Mich. 
since clipping, my cows average about 2 
lbs. more milk per day. Their appearance is 
improved and their milk stays sweet longer.”’ 
Floyd W. Shubel 








2 Pounds More Butter Fat Per Day 
Jan. 10, 1923, Havana, N. Dak. 
nee clipping, my cows gain an average 
3. more milk per day from 25 cows 
and nearly 2 lbs. of butter fat per day. The 
k better, rest better, and it is less wok 
“ Eari W. Milton 


5 to 7 Pounds More Milk Per Day 
Dee. 11, 1922, Waseca, Minn. 


of 


to groom them. 


I have clip my cows for the past two 
years with a benefit of from 5 to 7 pounds of 
rT r day increase. Clipped cows will gain 

butter fat and flesh after clipping. 
» better on less feed, and are muc 

r to keep clean and take care of.”’ 

Con Shields 
--_— 


4 to 8 Pounds More Milk Daily | 
Jan. 10, 1923, Town Line, N. Y. 

“Since clipping, our cows have gained from 

‘t 18. of milk per day and also increased 

! rt fat. Their appearance is improved 


and milk stays sweet longer. They are health- 
ier. | would not think of being without a 
clipping machine,”’ Albert Zaepfel 


Five Pounds More Milk Per Day 
Jan. 11, 1923, Pewaukee, Wis. 
r cows have givenas high as 5 Jbs. more 
milk a day since being clipped. Clipping im- 
prov the lectoss Sane os. on milk has 
» keep sweet longer, coming from clean 
cows It is sure worth eee yy 
. B. Si 
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—~$613.20 a Year Extra for Chas. Krueger 


“Tam averaging 6 pounds more milk a day from each cow or $1.68 a day on my herd just because I clip my cows. 
Clipping makes them look 100% better. Milk is richer, cleaner, sweeter and will keep longer 
big feed bill, keeps lice away and gives the cows more comfort. One clipped cow pays for the machine.” 


Clipping saves a 


CHAS. KRUEGER, Denmark, Wis. 


How Farmers Everywhere Boost Milk 


Production by Clipping Cows 


Clip a cow's flanks, udders and underline during the winter and all over in the spring and 
the cow will give more milk and more butter fat on the same feed. Clip each cow you own 
and you multiply your milk production with no added expense to speak of, for the small 
cost of the clipper is soon paid for in the extra milk production. Clipping your cows, in other 
words, is like moving them from a poor pasture to a rich one, Farmers everywhere who 
try clipping report an astonishing increase in milk production and profit. Just read the 
letters printed here. They are but a few of the hundreds and hundreds received from small 
and large farmers all over the country. 


How Clipping Improves the 


The quantity and quality of the milk your cows 
yield depend on their general health, and the 
general health depends vitally on the condition 
of their skin. Clipping keeps the skin in perfect condition. 
Cows like it and show it in their health. Clipped cows give 
more milk, richer milk! No trick to clip cow's flanks, udders, 
and underline with the famous Stewart No. 1 Cow Clipper. 











Wonderful 


Stewart No 


This is the machine that does perfect ONLY 


clipping—the Stewart No. 1 enclosed 

Gear Clipping Machine! World's % S 
standard. Built for a lifetime of ser- 

vice. Tubular upright for light weight 

with strength and durability. Hardened 

steel working parts. Ball bearing. En- 

closed gear box. Dustproof. Height, 39 


inches. Shipping weight, 30 Ibs. At the 
price of $10.75 it’s the world’s best “buy” in a clipping ma- 
chine. At your dealers’ or send $1 direct to us and pay balance 
on arrival of the machine. 


We say “Try before you 
10 Days Free Trial pus" Use the Stewaxt 
No. 1 Clipper for 10 days as if it were your own. Clip your 
cows with it—see how fast and fine it does the work— 4 
how simple and easy to use. Mark the difference in 
your cows even in 10 days. If you are not more than 
satisfied with the machine and the benefits to 


your cows return it at our expense and we'll refund your 
money in full. You're to be the sole and only judge. 











the Stewart 


CHICAGO 
5564 


At Your Dealers or Send $1 to Us 


it at our expense and get your money back in full. 


Astounding BOOK FREE 70 ort or 


pays in increased milk and butter fat production, write for 


our astounding 
Milk."* This book is full of actual facts and figures that 
will open the eyes of any farmer whether he owns 3 
cows or 30. Note the convenient coupon — it will bring 
gene See booklet or the machine itseif as you 
nm 
to decide 


Largest Makers of Clipping and Shearing Machines in the World 4 MDA E tiem 





See the Stewart No. 1 Clipper at your local dealer. If he isn't supplied & CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
send direct to us enclosing only $1. $1 brings the Clipper to you. Pay bal- - 

ance—$9.75—on arrival! of the machine. Take 10 days to try it out. lf you ” 5564 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois 
don't think it worth many times the price to you, don't keep it. Return @ (Check which you want—Clipping Machine 


for 10 days Free Trial or the Free Booklet.) 

(C Enclosed is $1 for which you will ship me Stewart 
No. 1 Cow and Horse Clipper. I will pay the balance 
of $9.750n arrival of the machine. If I am not more 

than satisfied with the machine, I may return it within 
10 days and get my money back in full. 

(Send me your free book. “Farmers Tell How They Get 
More Milk."’ 


want more 


“ee 


No. 1 Clipper or more proof of the big 


~ 


returns it 
book “Farmers Tell How They Get More 


~ 
« 
e 


wish. But 
tate toorder the machine. You have 10 days free t 

whether you want to buy or not, Send today. Name ae, 
FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 

Roosevelt Road, Chicago 





oo 
wocceccostoorrer*** 
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W. Klaus, Ill., $1; No Name, Kans., $1; Mrs. 


1923 


couple of rods from the big barn, |} 


DREN ut 
OUR CRIPPLED CHIL “Ie? Millard Moore, Ohio., $5; Chas. H. Berens, Colo., of taking it into the h ylllagag 
Harley of Indiana is back again in| $5; No Name, Texas, $1; Emma M. New, Ohio, | V8Y © ng it nm © house ever had 
the St. Louis hospital to get fitted with | $10; Mr. and Mrs. H Rf Bartz, Wis., $5; Macie} been devised except carrying it i by 
new braces and take such further treat- | Gt: Ky. $2; Mr. M. E. Buckles, Kans. $2; | hand in pails; and where there are thre 
{ f ‘ John Lindberg, Wis., $3; Mr. and Mrs. T. H. 1 often f h at . ’ 
ments as he may need He will not stay | Griffith, Ind., $25; Earle and Fern Hohnlund, Mo., and orten tour orses to serve, and us lally 
for about all he needs is new braces to} $5; E. H. Wanner, Texas, $.10; A Farmer's Wife, | & half dozen thirsty calves, this was no 
llow for his growth | Minn., $1; Mrs. L. E. Clark, Minn., $2; Helen | easy task for the man of the farm. | | be 
auOW TOF MS Ere | Buis, Ind., $5; Mary Havernale, Il)., $2; Mrs. Jone i self. and I k } av 
Allie of Alabama has had an operation | £. G. Schirmer, Ll., $5; J. Hammerl, Mo., $1.60; | @OB@ !¢ mysell, an now how it ‘most 
and seems to be coming along all right Mrs. Erma Schaull, Ohio., $16.50; Bertha K pulls a fellow’s arms out by the roots . as 
Ellis and Arthur at St. Louis report | Moore, Iowa, $1; Elisabeth E. Garden, Kansas, | the boy of the farm says after he has n rade 
favorably. I wonder if you who have never} ~ rae wee to the well = oe 
had anything the matter with your HA GA e have put a stop to all that lugging 
back or feet appreciate the patient en- | Be es : yn eg a however. Our plant has the followin 
durance of these children. ‘To bring a enever it 1s possible m planning the | features: First, a big pressure tank is |o. 
crooked back or twisted foot back into | '®™™ buildings and fences, a gate ought | cated in the cellar at the house and lso 


place, it re 
crowding bones, 
or flabby unused muscles 
[ry sitting on your foot for 
then get up and walk—if you can! 
is nothing compared with the strain = 
members of cripples. 


uires stretching the ligaments, 
i rebuilding dwarfed 
It is painful 
two hours, 
That 


upon the distorted 
It is a case of “grin and bear it.”” The 
amazing thing is that so many are able 
to smile. 

It must be the joy they feel at the 
possibility of becoming normal The 


pain of readjustment is not equal to the 
pain of conscious embarrassment at 
being handicapped as a cripple, so they 
are able to smile while thus pained at 
the hospital. 

Myrtle is slowly improving. It 
be a wonder if she gets the use of 
feet again, but I am more hopeful 
since seeing her walk a few steps 
other day without her crutches. It was 
slow, but it was progress. She no longer | 
has backache. She is getting warm blooded 
and looks fine. 
tries constantly to use her feet 
So, it may be she can go back to the hos- 
pitals that rejected her as incurabe and 
show them that they were mistaken. 

A letter from Ethie of 


will 
her 
now 
the 


she has gone to town to work since school 
closed "The country school in Tennessee 
must have a very short term to close 
so early. This girl no longer uses crutches, 


but walks with a cane 

We are now ready to send 
cripple somewhere for treatment. Who 
it will be, I do not know at this time 
[he Shriners hospital at Shreveport, 
Louisiana, and the one at Minneapolis 
are about ready for children and we will 
send them the names of all children under 
fourteen who have applied to us for aid 


another 


We will give our attention to those too 
old to be admitted into the Shrine hos 
pitals Even when all ten of the Shrine 
hospitals are built and in operation there 


will still be work for us with poor cripples 
over fourteen years of ‘There a 
long list of names appealing for aid. So 
if you can spare any money for a worthy 
cause, send it to.~Successful Farming 
with “Crippled Children Fund” 


age 1S 


written 
in lower left hand corner of the envelope 
and we will make some child happy by 
giving him or her a chance to be cured 
and sent to school Alson Secor, Editor 
The following have contributed since 
last. report 
Lucy T 
Nebr., $1.50 


Cree avany, I 


Mrs. F 
Minn., 


linson, Iowa, $2 H 
Mrs. f H. W 
$1.75; N. Van Heest, Il 
Mrs. Osear C. Sheare, Ohio, $10; W. J. I 
Mich., $10: Mrs. W. L. Irvine, Mont 
Elmer Strandqui Iowa, $1: Mrs. J. P 
, Ohio, $1; ¢ H. Risius, Il., $1; J. M. Swan- 
. lowa, $20: Selma Tiller, N. Dak., $.50:; Glen 
und June Boren, Wis., $1; Wm. T. Malmrose, 
Nebr., $25; Mrs. Frank Parker, Ill., $1.50; Anna 
Epp, Kansas, $1; D. M. Strongville, Ohio, $2; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Eddy, Ohio, $10; C. G. Schwarz, 
Kansas, $1; Mrs. C. G Schwars, ogute, 
Osear and Clara Schwarz, 
Indiana, $1; A Friend, Wis., $1 
$5; Fred Wisel, Wash., $2; Mrs. K. Frish 
Mrs. E. F. McLaughlin, Calif., $3.35; 
N. C., $5; Mrs. Frank Lane, N. Y., $1; 
Ky., $5; Martha Geise, 8S. Dak., $5; 
Dailey, Ind., $10; F. A. Staible 
Mrs. A. E. Swertfeger, Va., $10; 
Minn., $1; Sadie EK. Johnston, 
Another Cripple, Ill., $1; Mrs 
Mo., $7; R. D Haynie, Ind., $3; 
Okla, $1; Mrs. Ke aster, lowa, 
Ges nborn, Wyo., $5; Andrew 
lowa, $5; A tie nd, Kansas, $5; 


wa 
Javies, 
$2 


ne- 


ana 
Bret 


+} 


$2; 
Jane 


Kansas, 
Deer, 
Pa., $2; 
Olivia C ox, 
No Name, 
Mrs. J. B. 
Mich., $10; 
Emma Kulberg, 
Mich., $2; Just 
John Priasewater, 
Mrs. Geo. Bloom, 
$25; Mrs. G. 8 
E. Herbrandgon, 
Rachel ee 
$1: Geo 
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Smiling all the time, she | 
better. | 


Tennessee says | 


- | power system. 
| 
| 
' 
' 


to be avoided. I’ve been raised on a farm 
where there were a dozen gates and they 
are a nuisance. I’ve avoided them on my 
farm and have only two small gates so far. 


with the drilled well near the barn. Woe 
took the precaution of linking the house 
with this drilled well for the reason that 
the dug well does sometimes go dry when 
we do not have the usual rainfall. 

Pipes also run to the barn, so that we 
“an pump from either well for the horses 
and cattle. In the cellar we have a small 
engine to fill the pressure tank, and ap. 
other in a little pump house by the 
drilled well. Both these engines can be 
used to supply the barn and the 
‘with water. As long as the well at the 
house has plerty of water we usually 
pump from there, but when we see that 
the water is getting low in that well, 


he use 
] 







SLOT FOR j 
gar tro | we shift off to the one at the barn. From 
S.ice in | the cellar, pipes take the water into the 


re eal ie 





kitchén, where a good big sink has been 
installed, with a faucet above it. This 
is arranged so that when the time comes 
we can connect the stove with thes 
pipes and run water into a bathroom 
nearby, which is still in the plan for the 
future. 

It is such a comfort to be able to step 
to the faucet and fill any pails or kettles 
that need filling or to’ get a supply for 
the stove reservoir. We sometimes stop 
long enough to count up our blessings 
and the first thing any of us says | 
“We've got the water!’ There no 
doubt in my mind that this power pressure 
system will add many years to the sum 
total of our lives. 

The men folks of the farm dug the 
ditch from the houge to the barn and 
put in the piping, thus saving quite a 
handsome sum on the cost. We wanted 
to get the pipes down below the frost line 
and believe we have succeeded. The 
drilled well has been down for about 
twenty years and it never yet has failed. 
We have had years when the weather 
was very dry, so that water all around 
us was scarce, but we never have stinted 
ourselves or denied the nieghbors the 
privilege of getting all the water they 
needed from our well. 

If the stock at the barn could speak, 
I am sure every creature there would 
give us a vote of thanks for this water 
supply. We have not been able to do all 
we want to with this system but time 
will bring other improvements. For one 
thing, we have a dream that sometime 
we will put in individual drinking buckets 
for the thirty odd head of cows and calves. 





For ordinary use and quick construction 
I find this plan the best sofar. If the gate 
is in a woven wire fence, make the frame 
of 2x4 or 1x6 stuff. Make a simple out- 
side frame. Then for the brace use an- 
other board and be sure to start it at the 
bottom next the lower hinge. I believe 
they last longer and hold the gate level 
longer when braced this way. Nail the 
| piece of woven wire fence on and the gate 
matches the fence. 

| fasten it with an automatic catch. One 
has to lift the bar to open but it closes 
itself. When carrying pails of feed, this 
saves time. 

The bar can be of wood or iron. Make 
the slot the bar raises and lowers in an 
inch or so longer than seems necessary. 
Frost will change the posts a bit and then 
with a small nail to hold the bar in the 
right place the latch always is in working 

order.—E. R., Ohio. 


THE BEST THING YET 
| I do not think we ever have done any- 
| 


5, 


1S 





thing that brought us more satisfaction 
actually lessened work around the 
and barn than to put in a water 
There is a dug well about 
a rod from the kitchen door, but as the 
house is mote than two feet higher than 
the surface of the earth between the well 
and the house every time wife wanted 
a pail of water, especially if none of the 
men folks were around she had to step 
first down and then up two high stairs; 
and to do this a good many times a day 


and 
he use 





becomes after a while a tiresome part | The pansent cost of the system has been 
of the household work. about $300 and it has paid for itself 
Then, too, we have a drilled well a/| already. —E. L. 














Dak., 3.2 Mrs. Theo. Sehye, Mont., 


A. Cover, Ohio, $2; Nicholas Laninga, Mich., $2; | 


The water system provides fresh, clean water at all times 
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‘| Nine Years with Studebaker 











The Thing that Makes it Different 
This battery has inside of it no wood whatever. The 
plates are insulated from each other by sheets of 
hard rubber pierced with 196,000 little threads. 
The rubber supplies durability. The threads give 
a uniform passage for the electrical energy. This 
results in a greater amount and force of current, 
kept up continuously through the battery’s life. 


It is not surprising that Studebaker 
saw, seven years ago, in the invention of 
Threaded Rubber Insulation, a new and 
better kind of automobile battery. 


But before either Willard or Stude- 
baker was willing to announce the new 
battery they tested it for two years in a 
large number of cars under all con- 
ditions of service. 

Finally the evidence was too positive to 
be doubted and the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion adopted Threaded Rubber Insulation 
as their standard of original equipment. 

Other car-builders, too, were con- 
vinced by the result of this thorough 





—two years with Willard 
Wood-Insulated Batteries 
—~seven years with Willard 
Threaded Rubber Batteries 





testing of a new battery principle and 
today 134 of them are using Willards 
with Threaded Rubber Insulation. 


The results are seen in the elimination 
of complaints to car builders, in the re- 
duction of repairs and recharging done 
by battery service stations, in longer 
average life of automobile batteries, in 
the higher voltage, or “punch” that 
starts two million engines. 


It costs only a little more to get the 
additional value of Threaded Rubber 
Batteries, and steadily increasing thou- 
sands of motorists are buying them for 
replacement. 








WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Made in Canada by the Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 





STORAGE 
BATTERIES 






























SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


EGGS IN SEVERAL BASKETS 


There’s lurking harm for the man on the 
farm with too many irons in the flame; a 
divided mind he is apt to find plays a sad 
and a losing game. “I'll invest some here; 
in another year collect on the stuff!’ 
but say! I wouldn't bite; tho it sounds all 
right, yet it doesn’t pan out that way. 
I recall one time in my early prime how I 
purchased some distant land, where the 
‘prunes grew large as a river barge, and 
the weather was always grand.” Then I 
bought some stock in a reindeer flock, and 
some shares in an oil concern, and some 
corner lots on the platted plots of the brand 
new town of Bern. Why, I used to dream 
by the yard and ream of fortunes all 
stamped and packed that I'd lug away on 
the happy day when my dreaming became 
a fact. My thoughts were off where the 
woodchucks cough in the stretches of 
out-of-doors; I had no mind for the steady 
grind of my morning and evening chores! 
As you may expect there was gross neglect 
of the farm that produced the fare, there 
was fearful cost for I know I lost my money 
both here and there! Why, I should have 
bought not a blue-print lot, but a cow of 
the milking strain, not some distant land 
but some close at hand, or a horse with a 
flowing mane; and upon my word, not a 
reindeer herd on the marge of a northern 
sea, but some good old sheep to fatten 
and keep in the pasture beside of me! I can 
sometimes yet feel the breath of debt that 
comes from my errors then, and I’m duty 
bound to distribute around my story to 
other men!—J. Edw. Tufft. 


HOW TO FRAME THE NEW BARN. 
Continued from page 70 
described here, in that the rafters were 
solid and sawed to the proper curve from 
large timbers. This made it adaptable 
to those sections of the country which 
were heavily wooded with large timber, 
such as those along the Pacific coast. 
There was a great waste of lumber as a 
result of this method of cutting out the 

rafters. 

But this type of roof looked very good 
to our middle west farmers who were 
quick to recognize its great storage capac- 
ity and attractive appearance. They 
criticized the great waste of lumber in- 
volved in its construction and so it was 
necessary to develop a different system 
of framing, one which would make use 
of small timbers which are more easily 
procurable. 

[he rafters or ribs as they might well 
be called, are now built up of several 
thicknesses of narrow boards one inch 
thick nailed and bolted together over 
a form of the desired shape. Four thick- 
nesses of 1x3 inch boards are used for 
the rafters for barns with spans from 
24 to 28 feet while for barns from 30 to 
12 feet wide, five thicknesses of 1x4 inch 
boards are used. 

It is very important that the lumber 
used for the rafters should be clear and 
straight grained. The joints between 
the ends of the boards in the rafters 
should be broken by at least three feet 
and all the boards nailed securely and 
bolted frequently. 

It should also be noted that there are 
two styles or methods of building this 
type of roof. Both methods are shown 
in the accompanying drawing. In one 
side framing members and the rafters 
are built up together and are continuous 
from the foundation to the ridge, while 
in the other the wall studding consists 
of 2x6’s supporting a wall plate as in the 
other types of framing and the rafters 










What is good health 
worth to you ? 7 
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HyRALTH is priceless. You wouldn’t . 
knowingly part with it for any- b 
thing in the world. = 
Why then do you risk it needlessly « 

for the sake of a few cups of coffee? an 
Coffee contains caffeine, a harmful ay 

drug which often interferes with nerves a 
and digestion. in 
There’s an easy, pleasant way to - 
avoid this menace to health, without raf 
any sacrifice of comfort or satisfaction. the 
Drink Postum instead of coffee. loe 
° des 

Postum is a pure, cereal beverage— for 
wholesome and delicious—a safeguard “ 
for health. x 
Your grocer sells Postum in two forms: ins 
Instant Postum (in tins) prepared in- = 
stantly in the cup by the addition of boiling “4 
water. Postum Cereal (in packages) for 
those who prefer to make the drink while the 

the meal is being prepared; made by gre 
boiling fully 20 minutes, apa 
flus| 
Ab 

Stal 

9 the 
“‘There’s a Reason’’ boat 
bent 

It 
of n 

for Postum 
seen 

Made by quir 
Postum Cereal Co., Inc. Thes 

Battle Creek, belo 

Mich. 

T ‘ 

_— 
Board 
me 
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THE NEW BURBANK TOMATO | 

LUTHER BURBANKS NEW CREATION Th, 


Mr. Burbanks wonderful genius has created a Tomato that 
froth seeds planted in open ground, BEARS FRUIT EARLIER 0 
THAN PLANTS. other 

Mr, Burbank himself, makes the remarkable statement that is 

“‘a second crop of tomatoes has been gre wn from the Seed of the 


the First Crop”. A.I. Root, editor of Bee Culture, states that he 






























planted Burbank Tomato Seed when his other tomato’ plants 
were budding, yet his first ripeTomatoes came from the Burbank. ta 
Besides being the Earliest Tomate in the World the Burbank f. 
is also Blight Proof, a big bearer, very solid and of fine flavor. ral 
We sold 100,000 packages last year. Pkt. of 60 seeds for 10¢, me 
8 pkts. for 25c, 7 ahen. for 50c, or 15 pkts. for $1.00. 
THE EUNDLE-MURPHY CO., 305 State St., Westport, Conn. it 
of 
ALL SAMPLES se 
Our Prices Today th. 
serge Low » J 
Witte eter Gre our Special Money Goving Eyice List and buy your } 
ty money by acting ae 
surprise. Ask for Free Samples rm 
Mammoth Clover, | ey, ay Clover, Sie Biche ike. , 
Prices wi! sent b mail var , 
of and | ite aow and “Cor 
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extend only from the plate to the ridge 


in one curve. 

These arches are placed two inches 
apart and require no intermediate framing. 
This type is also superior to the other 
types me ntioned, because of its freedom 
from obstruction in the loft. These 
points together with its great storage 


Ik 
Paintia Va nis 


its pleasing appearance and 
the ll stuff which is used in its con- 
struction, are the chief reasons why this 
typ roof is rapidly gaining in popu- 
jarity. It will undoubtedly become more 
common and prove a close competitor 
f the now popular gambrel wing joist 


cap 


l curvature of the ribs bears a 
defir relationship to the width of the 
bu g. While other proportions have 
sed, the following is advised by 
t authorities: Three-fourths of the 
wid f the = is taken for the radius 
of t rafter. A 32-foot barn will, there- 
fore, require @ I ite ‘r with a curve similar 
of a circle with a radius of 24 feet 
» on for the different widths. In 
out the curvature and building 
rafters, the best plan is to select 
h, level plot of ground and lay 
it the width of the barn, with 
rossing the side lines at right angles 
ru the plate or, in other words, 
» points where the roof starts to 
The centers of the curves for the 
; are obtained by measuring in from 
de a distance equal to one-fourth 
th of the building. 
has been the common method of 
¢ the centers but a more pleasing 
; obtained by taking the points 
ters, not on this spring line, but 
elow the two points we have 
obtained and at a distance equal 
twelfth of the width of the building. 
a strong cord and an iron spike, 
s . circle or curve starting from the 
ins f the wall plate at the end of the 
spring line and carry it to the ridge 
V t will meet the other circle carried 
l m the other side. This will give 
» exact curve for rafter as well as 
ngth. Next drive stakes into the 
| placing them about three inches 
apart with their outside edges coming 
flush with one of the lines we have drawn. 
A board is nailed to the outside of these 
stakes and on the outside of this board 
the rafters are built up by bending the 
boards to shape and nailing firmly when 
bent to this position. 
It is interesting to compare the amount 
of material necessary for these types of 
roofs. A fair basis of comparison would 
seem to be the amount of material re- 
quired for a ton of hay storing capacity. 
These have been estimated and are given 
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below ‘ 
Shawver Wir 
wwisatgen a by Tons of Metal! 
ird feet of lum- 
‘ r for framing. a ioe 10,530 10,62C 
I hay, in tons. . 04 109 12z : 
Hound feet per tom eae TX a year’s time your Products coat the table 
The eau i won P 100 table bears the brunt and all other Furniture 

barn 36x70 feet with are based on of a tremendous down- with a smooth, durable 

t feet above the basement ceihng. pour of silver and steel. glass-like surface, guard- 
BE bea tater gothle rot over the|) Sate fF, spoone Soa ‘keeping the beaucy 
at other two. The fact that snaie it nicking and denting, dig- ont moog a hay 
P - - 
he is used is also a great advantage in tavor or -_ Faget wad unmarred. 
he latter. ut steadily whittling ‘ 
nis Good farm buildings are more impor- Use: Devoe Mirrolac 
7 aM. S por away the glossy beaut até 
ak ta day than ever before. A poor of 2 eran od , Stains-in-Varnish; Devoe 
of. I with poor equipment can meke _ Mirrolac_ Natural Var- 

money when times are good, but in the What needless ruin! nishes; Devoe Mirrolac 

iru which we are now passing, Devoe Paint and Varnish Enamels. 


‘a good farmer with the very best 
ment to make a decent profit. 


stab les are part of this equipment Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 


ners are ail interested in getting 


oe can for the least amount New York Chicago 
ey. In this article we have en- Fi 754 

{ : - : ou 

i to give a clear idea of the msed 1754 


merits of the modern types of 
g as well as their comparative 
1y of construction, 
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OUR MUTUAL INSURANCE 

We have oe paid up our mutual fire 
insurance an leased. We have done 
this act now for the twentieth time, and 
have all the receipts filed away, and are 
pleased with all of them. 

Our Farmers’ Mutual Protective Asso- 
ciation of H: incock county, Ohio, is 
strictly a farmers’ association, organized 
by them, operated by them, and for mutual 
benefit upheld by them. it is a going or- 
ganization as is proved by its twenty years 
of going, and it 1s still going stronger than 
when it started, by many odds. It is 
satisfactory to losers, as we have been told, 
altho in our twenty years of affiliation we | 
have been so fortunate as to not have to 
collect one cent, but we have done more or 
less repairing for losers, and all adjust- 
ments have been good. 

We carry twenty-two hundred dollars 
upon our buildings, stock and contents, 
and our expense for 1922 just paid was 
$2.72; not bad at all, is it? Some years it 
has been a bit higher, some years a bit 
lower. 

There is only one way to operate 
mutual insurance, and that is to cooperate. 
Thru cooperation we easily get all adjust- 
ments and disputes settled. 

We have lowered our expenses more 
than one-half in the past three years by 
rodding all risks against lightning, and 
have reduced the losses from lightning 
almost to a minimum. 

Our greatest losses the past two years 
have been from defective flues, and next 
greatest, spontaneous combustion, which 
occurs shortly after harvest. 

When we are able to eliminate these two 
causes, which can very easily be greatly 
reduced, the rates will become almost 
nominal. Spontaneous combustion is due 
to carelessness in jamming a great amount 
of hay into large barn bins, improperly 
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FROM A KODAK NEGATIVE 


on the farm. 


selling photographs. 





mowing or distributing it about, causing 
heated sections, which ignite and cause 
& 1oss to our company. | 

A president, secretary-treasurer, three | 
trustees who act as adjusters with two!| 
assistants, making a board of five, settle | 
all losses, adjust all claims, and handle all 
disputes and audit accounts. This is done 
chiefly gratis. 

Small losses are cared for by making 
repairs if possible, keeping account of all 
expenses incurred, and actual damages are 
satisfied thereby while animal loss is set- 
tled from the treasury by payment after 
three appraisers have listed the dead 
animal. These are chiefly from lightning 
and windstorm damages. 

Large fires, heavy windstorm damages, 
or heavy losses from lightning are ad- 
justed by valuations taken from the face 
of the policy, or reached by appraise- 
ment of added loss from grains or animals 
in the buildings lost, and is paid from the 
treasury, which is reimbursed each year 
by a tabulation of the losses of the current 
year and its assessment against each mem- 
ber. Thus we never deplete the treasury, 
but at all times have sufficient funds to 
operate upon until another yearly assess- 
ment is due and paid in. Failure to pay 
up by the twentieth of December of every 
year carries a penalty of revocation of the 
xolicy, and a new policy must be made 
ered reinstatement is made of any 
member.—G. W. B., Ohio. 


WELL DIGGING CONTRACT 


Where a well driller contracts to drill 
a well to a certain depth for a lump sum, 
and guarantees that, if a flow suitable 
for stock and dome atic purposes be not 
obtained at that depth, a pump well will 
be furnished, and that the well will 
furnish a reasonable supply of suitable 
water for at least one year, he is not en- 
titled to any pay for work done or ma- 
terials furnished until he furnishes a well 
of the kind called for by his contract. 
(North Dakota Supreme Court, Kupfer 
vs. Mef ‘onville, 161 Northwestern te- 
porter, 283.) 
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Get sample lot — WE TRUST 
AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO. 
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Waterloo, lowa 


Kodak on the Farm 


While there are always pictures for fun, you will 
especially appreciate the practical purpose Kodak serves 


For example, pictures like the illustration above are 
In correspondence and advertising 
you need them, as picture records you want them. The 
Autographic Kodak gives them, the easiest way—and 
complete even to date and title. 


Just press the button 
and write in the slot. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 
At your dealer's 
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ELBERTA PEACH TREES 
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FOODSTUFFS ROUND THE WORLD 


More than 12,000 head of cattle have 
heen sent into Mexico from the United 
ctates in the five-month period from July 
to November and there is no apparent 
sowing up Of the stream at present.| 
Practically all of the animals were for| 
daughter, a fact which indicates ex-| 
haustion of the usual beef supply in 
\exico Shipments were md@le to Mexico 
City, Monterey and Tampico. 

F New York Cows in Chile 

The city of Antofagasta, Chile, is | 
endent for its milk supply on forty- | 
. head of Holsteins imported from | 
York state. An effort is being made | 
to increase the herd to 200 cows when 
it is hoped that butter and cream can: be 
furnished the eity. All forage is imported 
I 
I 


yew 


eequse the city is in a desert where | 


othing grows unless irrigated. 
Outlet for Paraguay Cattle 
For two years there has been no de- 


mand, outside of local needs, for the | 
e Paraguay. Liebig’s Meat} 
Extract Company now is reported to) 
have just completed negotiations for a! 
lorge packing plant closed since the war. | 
nt is expected to be in operation 
. few months and will afford an 
outlet for Paraguayan cattle. 
New Zealand Butter Increases 
The production figures for New Zealand 
butter show an enormous increase. The | 
tal production for November was | 
2618 boxes compared with 384,245 
the corresponding period last 
During November 255,964 boxes | 
f butter and 15,300 crates of cheese were | 
exported from Auckland. 
American Milk in Hungary 
Severe shortages and poor quality in| 
milk supply of Hungary have worked | 
ether in breaking down a national! 
idice against canned milk. The city 
Budapest has asked for the exclusive | 
of evaporated and condensed 
milk from the United States. Budapest 
physicians recommend it to their patients, 
particularly evaporated milk, because of | 
the satisfactory results obtained among 
children and hospital patients by the 
{merican Red Cross. 


BULLETINS OF INTEREST 

The following list of bulletins and circu- 
lars may be had free by writing the United 
States department of agriculture, Wash- 

ton, D. C. Be sure te specify number 

e and whether farmers’ bulletin 

r circular: 

Farmers’ Bulletin 493, English Sparrow 
sa Pest; 609, Bird Houses and How to 
Build Them; 624, Natural and Artificial 
Brooding of Chickens; 697, Duck Raising; 
710, Goose Raising; 788, the Windbreak 
sa Farm Asset; 791, Turkey Raising; 
M47, Potato Storage and Storage Houses; 
46, Care and Repair of Plows and Har- 
rows; 947, Care and Repair of Mowers, 
Reapers and Binders; 1107, Brood Coops 
ind Appliances; 1108, Care of Baby 
Vhicks; 1176, Root, Stalk and Ear Rot 
Diseases of Corn; Department Circular 
18, The Club Member’s Home Vegetable 

len; 89, Kudzu. 


PLANTING THE HOME GROUNDS | 
Continued from page 17 | 

and there have been a number 
varieties originated within recent 

lhe lilac is a large shrub, and un- 

s kept pruned and this should be 

right after blossoming, it will grow 

irge to have many on a small lawn. 
new lilacs one can get a variety 

s in the blossoms, such as white 

le pink, lilac-rose, deep lilac and 

: If you wish just one lilac 

n your lawn you might try the 
rers lilac, which is much more grace- 
nd desirable than the common va 
They are extremely hardy and 
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bothered by insects or fungus. 
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Circulate—don’t Hibernate 
HERE’S no need to stay in- 


doors all winter. You can do 
all the visiting and marketing and 
other errands you want—quickly, 
comfortably and economically—in 
the new Overland Sedan. 


Scientific ventilating and roomy 
seating make this the ideal practical 
family car for all year. Many re- 
finements and improvements now 
are added to those qualities which 
have caused nearly a million people 
to buy Overland cars. 


The greater Overland value in- 
cludes Triplex Springs (patented) 
which create unequalled riding 
comfort and retain the economy of 
light weight, and sturdy axles with 
standard Timken bearings which 
insure durability under hard usage. 
Tires are Fisk, first-quality oversize 
cords. Operating cost is very low. 


Write for interesting Overland book. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, Inc. Toledo, Ohio 
WILLYS-OVERLAND Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 






The New 


scien * SOO 


ROADSTER, $525: 
f. oO. b Toledo 


TOUPING, $525 : COUPE, $795 
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38 
PLAY DAY ATHLETICS 


Strange as it may seem to rural folks, 
country children do not get the right 
kind of play in the country schools, es- 
pecially in the small schools. Play, to 
be of real value, must be more than 
whiling away time. Play can teach self- 
control, alertness, deftness, honor and 
self-confidence. The reason it does not 
do all this in the family group or the 
one room country school group is because 
there are not enough children of one age 
or size to participate in games that bring 
out or develop these qualities. 

The home group and the small school 
group is of varying ages and sizes. Usually 
the strongest becomes the leader in all 
play. It becomes a matter of master 
and slaves. Do as the leader dictates 
or get out of the game. Watch children 
and you will see. There are not enough 
of one size to make the boss or bully im- 
possible. 

The child should learn how to play 
games and fight hard but honorably for 
victory yet take defeat in the right spirit 
if unsuccessful. It is the training school 
for cooperation. You must have team 
work in baseball, football, basketball and 
similar sports. Team work develops 
loyalty to school or college or community. 
The family group is sadly lacking in the 
right kind of team work at play. The 
children just make a hit and miss at- 
tempt to kill time until they grow up so 
as to have some dutigs to occupy their 
time. At school they are no better off. 

This led someone to suggest to the 
rural committee of the state federation 
of women’s clubs of Iowa, a scheme for 
developing the right kind of play spirit 
in rural schools. Miss Jessie Parker, 
county superintendent of Winnebago 
county, offered to try it out in her rural 
schools. Now nine counties have had 
what is called ‘‘Play Day.” It is, in fact, 
an annual field meet in athletics suited 
to the small country schools. The con- 
solidated schools and the big town schools 
can also enter these competitions for 
they have arranged it so that there is 
just proportional scores based upon in- 
dividual efficiency that is credited to the 
school. Thus, a large number entering 
a contest from a large schaol has no ad- 
vantage over a small number or a single 
individual entering from a small school. 

The same events are trained for in 
each school. These events were worked 
out by the Y. M. C. A. in experience 
with rural boys. Each boy competes 
only against boys of same weight. There 
may be only one boy of a certain weight 
in a small rural school. He has to compete 
against the average record for boys of 
his age and try to beat that record. When 
he does, he then tries to beat his own 
record. Every time he adds an inch to a 
jump, or cuts down his running a certain 
amount he is credited so much. This in- 
dividual boy can do many things alone, 
always competing in his training against 
his own record. If there are several boys 
of same weight in a school then they 
train together for certain events. 

The girls are classed according to ages 
instead of weight. They do things suitable 
for girls, and they too compete against 
their own record unless there are enough 
to make a group. So, all thru the year, 
these school children are training for 
the annual field meet. But they can meet 
other schools in a township contest, thus 
enlarging the group available for cer- 
tain events. They can enter as a town- 
ship instead of as a school. This enlarges 
their acquaintances. They get to know 
the pupils in their own township outside 
their own school. 

In the spring all competitors meet in 
a county field meet. It is a great event. 
The children parade, with floats and bands 
and stores close for the great gala day. 
Last year 12,000 pupils competed in 
this event. Fifty thousand people watched 
the contests, The getetogether spirit has 
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LEATHER CLOTH 


ading Leather Substitute 
Meritas Leather Cloth is the modern successor to old style 



























Jed and Joe 
don’t dress in the 


kitchen any more 


“TED and JOE used to jump 

out of bed, grab their clothes 
and hustle down to the kitchen 
to dress. 


“Says Jed, ‘I'll bet the North 
Pole is ten degrees warmer than 
that bed-room of ours.’ 


“Then Pa met a heating man 
who sold him an ARCOLA and 
six radiators. 

“Joe says they don’t have to call 
him but twice to get him up in 











the morning now. 
- shops, schools and churches. 
And our coal bill’s cut in half.” Norunning wateris required. 
; Set in the parlor, living room, 
dining room, kitchen or base- 


A 





Send for the free ARCOLA booklet 


A postal card mailed to the address below will bring 
this finely illustrated book. It tells just why ARCOLA 
will add several times its cost to the value of your 
home, and how it pays for itself in the fuel it saves. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Agcora is a small boiler 
designed (both for hot-water 
and steam) to furnish radia- 
tor warmth to small houses, 
apartments, stores, offices, 


ment, and connected with 
American Radiators, it 
warms every room evenly; 
also heats water for bath, 
laundry and kitchen. 
it pays for itself in the fuel 
it saves, 


you nothing; it may save ycu 
much. Drop in today, at the 
store of your Heating Con- 
tractor. 




















And 


demonstration will cos: 











Ineat Boilers and AMERICAX Radiators for every heating need 
104 West 42nd Street Dept. F-26 
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The 
black enameled oil cloth. 


supreme. 
and sold everywhere by good dealers. 


ons, carriages or automobiles. Use it w 


You can buy Meritas Leather Cloth in various 
colors. It pays to buythe best—ask your 
tas Leather Cloth. 


Write for samples. 


In gy | durability and finish, Meritas Leather Cloth is 
fade by the largest manufacturers in this field 


Keep some Meritas Leather Cloth on hand for use around 


the house and farm. Use it for upholstering, recovering wag- 
rherever you need a water-proof, 
weather-proof, substantial yet economical substitute for leather. 


i inte Sinishes greine and 
dealer for the uine Meri- 
Look for the Meritas Brand on the of the goods. 


Tue STANDARD TEXTILE PRopuctTs-Co. 
320 BROADWAY. NEw York 
Dept. 






New York City 
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done wonders for the children and the 
parents. It has brought to the country 
child the opportunity to compete in a 
healthy, wholesome ar with first him- 
elf, then with others of his own weight, 
country boy against city boy, and against 
every boy in his county. To win is a 
great honor. To be defeated is no dis- 
grace. He has learned how to play the 
game square. He is physically fit, men- 
tally alert, broader in mind than before 
having af Day inaugurated in his 
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DOES GRAIN BREEDING PAY? 
Continued from page 12 

:yppassing its neighbors. This is one- 
tenth of one percent of the original ma- 
terial. It is the one variety that is be- 
lieved will warrant distribution for trials 
individual farms. 
Increasing the seed stock to a sufficient 
quantity for farmers’ trials usually re- 
quires two years, and in conjunction with 
this, studies are made regarding the best 
rate and method of seeding, as well as 
something regarding the behavior of the 
new variety toward fertilizers and ma- 
nures. If the two seasons are average or 
above for oat production the seed stock 
of one of these lines should increase from 
two to at least five hundred bushels and 

ny times goes as high as eight hundred. 
This amount has proved to be a sufficient 
quantity for distribution for farm trials. 

The new varieties are given wide dis- 
tribution thru cooperation with the Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Association 
which has a large membership among 
lowa farmers. There ore at least a thou- 
sand members cooperating in some line 

investigation each year. The farm 
trials of the new oat varieties have always 
occupied a prominent place among these 
experiments. A sufficient supply of seed 
to sow one acre is supplied by the as- 
sociation at a nominal cost. The member 
selecting this test agrees to sow the same 
on an acre of ground adjoining an acre 
sown to his own home-grown seed. The 
land of the two acres is to be as nearly 
like as possible, fitted in the same man- 
ner and at the same time. Both varieties 
are to be sown in the same manner and 
on the same day. 

The experimenter agrees to harvest 
and thresh each acre separately and to 
make a report on the performance of 
the two acres. 

An increase in yield per acre of 4.5 
bushels in the case of Iowa No. 103 and 
of 6.11 bushels in the case of Iowar has 
been shown by the 561 reports that have 
been returned. 

The reader should not interpret this 


on 


to mean that in every case of the 561 
trials there was an increase due to the 
new seed; but that the average of 267 
trials with Iowa No. 103 showed an 
increase of 4.50 bushels per acre and that 
the average of 294 trials with Iowar 


showed an increase of 6.11 bushels per 


acre. On the whole the new varieties 
have outyielded the home grown seed 
in a little better than seven out of ten 
trials 


The most popular varieties in the corn- 

belt are these two, Iowa No. 103and Iowar 
that came from single plants grown in 
1906 and 1911. The net average gain 
in yield per acre gf five bushels has lead 
cornbelt farmers *to replace about two 
million acres that formerly were sown 
to inferior sorts. 
t is on the basis of this acreage that 
We are brought to conclude that at 
eighty, (probably nearer one hun- 
million bushels of the cornbelt’s 
oat crop are the children of two single 
plan 


—_ 


least 


dred 


Preparation of Peat Composts, depart- 
ment circular 252, is a free publication of 
the United States department of agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 
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fer Economical Transportation 


SUPERIOR Model 
5-Passenger Sedan 


*860 


f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 





Holds First Place Among All Show 
Cars in Number of 1922 Sales 


During 1922 the public bought more than 
50% more Chevrolets than of any other fully 
equipped car, giving Chevrolet first place - 
in number of cars sold among all cars ex- 
hibited at the 1923 N. A. C. C. Shows. 


The remarkable rise of Chevrolet during 
the last twelve months has proved that 
the Chevrolet Motor Company has correctly 
gauged the shift of public sentiment 
towards the most economical unit of trans- 
portation that also meets modern require- 
ments as to quality. : 


Just count the Chevrolets along the great 
highways and parked at the curbs of every 
town and city. 


Prices F, O. B. Flint, Michigan 


SUPERIOR Two Passenger Roadster - $510 
SUPERIOR Five Passenger Touring o e §2s 
SUPERIOR Two Passenger Utility Coupe . 680 
SUPERIOR Four Passenger Sedanette . . 850 
SUPERIOR Five PassengerSedan . . . 860 
SUPERIOR Light Delivery . . . . . 510 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Applications will be considered 
from high grade dealers in terri- 
tory not adequately covered 


There are now more than 10,000 
Chevrolet dealers and service 
stations throughout the world 
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PAY 


Profits Come Thru Employing Right Methods 


By E. H. GOOD 





FE growing of 

apples and pears 

in the Missouri 
Valley is no longer an 
experiment, but one of 
the most profitable 
branches of farming. 
As in any other busi- 
ness, one must observe 
the right rules and 
essentials in order to 
be successful. The fol- 


have been dying out. 





A member of our editorial staff met Mr. Good in the orchard 
last fall when he was picking his apples. 
such as any farmer might put in practice on a smaller scale in his 
own home orchard, and that is why we had him tell his story of 
how he has been getting results. 
of first class fruit, and it is largely because the old farm orchards 
It is time to make the fruit end of the farm 
business bring in its share of income. Read how it was actually done. 


We all know there is a shortage 


goilone of water, 
Shortly before the 
fourth spray some 
blotch appeared on q 
few of the Ben Davis 
apples, so I used bor. 
deaux 4:4:50 instead of 
limesulfur. This acde- 
quately checked the 
blotch. This fourth 
spray was put on the 
latter part of July. 

It might be of inter- 


His methods were just 








lowing article is a brief 
story of the writer’s 
experience with a small 
tract of fruit trees during the season of 1922. It fairly repre- 
sents what might be done on any small farm orchard where 
attention is given the trees. - 

The orchard of which I write is located in southeastern 
Nebraska, near the town of Peru. Being only two miles from 
the Missouri river, it is favored with the Missouri loess type of 
soil, noted for its depth and richness. The trees are about 
twenty-two years old, and were planted forty-eight to the acre. 
This is closer than we are making the new plantings in this 
section, most of which are 33x33 feet. The orchard consists of 
350 apple and 100 pear trees, all of which have borne regularly 
with the exception of two years. Late 
heavy freezes caused the crop to be 


est to know that each 

; + spray was applied in 

just one day with the use of a big machine and two leads of hose. 

After computing the entire expense of the four sprays, I was 

pleased to find that the cost amounted to only 34.4 cents per 
tree. 

In regard to soil management there is not much to say. In 
April the orchard was o a good disking, followed by a second 
about the middle of June. The weeds were cut in July and 
allowed to remain on the ground as a mulch. Clean cultivation 
is seldom practiced in my section, for it tends to produce a rank 
growth in the trees, which is not conducive to maximum 
bearing. Exhibiting the fruits of this small orchard turned out 

to be a profitable business. Each 
apple or pear for exhibit was carefully 





almost negligible these two years. 
Among the apples, fifty trees are of 
mixed summer varieties such as Maid- 
en’s Blush, Yellow Transparent; Che- 
nango Strawberry, Dutchess and 
Wealthy. The remaining are early 
and late winter apples, divided as 
follows: 150 Ben Davis, 50 Grimes, 50 
Jonathan, 25 Black Twig, 25 Senator 
and Apple of Commerce mixed. The 
pears are divided equally between 
Gatber and Keifers, to msure fertiliza- 
tion. I might say that with the excep- 
tion of the Ben Davis, which is sus- 
ceptible to canker, all of the above 
varieties do well in this territory. 
Good orchard management, with a 
thoro spray calendar, make up the 
prime requisities of a good crop. First 
on the season’s program is pruning, 
which is begun as soon as weather will 
permit, usually sometime in February. 
A swivel-bladed saw along with an 
ordinary carpenter's saw are the only 
tools really necessary for pruning. In 
making the cut I am very careful to 
sever the branch close to a limb 
to allow more rapid healing. Always 
cut back to the live tissue if possible. 
It is a good practice to disinfect each 
tool before going to a new tree. For 
this I use ordinary kerosene, which is 








selected, wrapped and packed and sent 
to cold storage. At our county fair the 
fruit took eight first and seven second 
premiums. At the Nebraska State 
Fair, twenty-one firsts and ten seconds 
were secured, the total premiums 
amounting to over one hundred dollars. 
At the Mid-West Horticultural Exposi- 
tion quite a number of premiums were 
secured against strong competition. 
Wherever apples have been entered in 
competition, the premiums taken have 
more than paid the expense of exhibit- 
ing. Also this advertising feature has 
brought many inquiries concerning the 
fruit, and it is expected to be of even 
greater value in another season, when 
it will enable us to come in closer con- 
tact with the consumer. 

In harvesting and marketing the 
crop, one finds ample opportunity to 
increase his net profits by using good 
sound business iudgment in the picking, 
packing, grading and selling the prod- 
uct. Many miss the best rewards of 
their labor by carelessness at harvest 
time. The time of picking is very 
important, because unripe fruit is I 
clined to scale in storage, while over- 
ripe fruit will not keep very long. |! 
usually determine the time to pick by 
the color of the apple, color of the 
seeds, and the ease with which the stems 











cheap and quite, effective. Each 
wound over one inch in diameter 
should be painted, and for this white 
lead paint mixed with a little corrosive 
sublimate is satisfactory. 

As soon as the pruning is finished, I 
remove whatever dead trees there may be. Dynamite is mighty 
good for this operation, as it loosens up an area of soil around 
where the old tree stood, giving a chance for more rapid decay 
of the remaining root. In the course of a year or two it is pos- 
sible to replant a new tree in the same place with a great degree 
of success. Get the brush out of the orchard at once and set 
fire toit. A clean orchard helps a great deal in checking disease 
and damage from rabbits and mice. 

The spray program begins at the close of the pruning season. 
As we have no San Jose scale in this section the dormant spray 
is seldom used. This coming season, however, I plan to use it 
for a general cleanup. 

The past season four sprays were applied to the trees. In the 
first or clusterbud spray, eight quarts of liquid limesulfur and 
one and one-half pounds of dry arsenate of lead were used to 
fifty gallons of water. Guns were used to good advantage in the 
application of the first spray, but on the following three sprays 
I secured best results with the spray rods. For the second or 
calyx spray, put on when ninety-five percent of the petals 
had dropped, five quarts of limesulfur and one and one-half 
pounds of arsenate of lead were used to fifty gallons of water. 
In the third or side worm spray, two weeks later, I used five 
quarts of limesulfur and one pound of arsenate of lead to fifty 


Here tis the author of this article filling a 
barrel with the sort of apples that made a 
small orchard pay 


separate from the spurs. Care should 
be taken to pick the fruit with the 
stem attached, thus insuring better 
keeping qualities. 

The drop bottom sack was used 0 
picking. This insured a minimum amount of bruising. It was 
possible to check up accurately on the work done by each picket 
by requiring that a check bearing an identifying number 
placed in each barrel picked. I had to hire some pickers to get 
the fruit off these three hundred and fifty trees at the mgt 
time. I saw to it that care was given the trees. This past 
season the wage scale was four cents per bushel with a one-cet! 
bonus for the pickers who completed the season. ; 

The competition of an ever-increasing amount of carefully 
graded box apples, makes it essential that the most up-to-date 
methods be employed in preparing the barrel apples for market 
This year I used the canvas or burlap table to pack off of," 
having the advantage that all the apples are subjected to care! 
inspection as they are removed by the sorters. The single — 
was used, fatal up by a layer of “spotters” (apples dropp® 
into the spaces between the apples of the face, so that the re 
cheeks face downward and show thru to the best advantage 
when the barrel is opened). To insure a tight pack the barre 
was racked after the first bushel was poured in upon the ~ 
and once again after each additional half-bushel, until propery 
filled. The “ring tail’ was used to increase the attractivene® 
of the pack. Corrugated pads were used at both ends of the 
barrel, greatly decreasing the amount (Continued on page + 
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Look for the 
Red Ball 


To get long-wearing Rub- 
ber Boots, look for the 
Red Ball. 

To get well-fitting Rub- 
ber Boots, look for the 
Red Ball. 

To get Arctics, Light 
Weight Rubbers, and 
other Rubber or Woolen 
Footwear that will satisfy 
you in every way, look for 
the Red Ball. 

For thirty-six years farm- 
ers and outdoor workers 
everywhere have recog- 
nized the Red Ball as their 
guide and protection in 
buying. 

We don’t make any- 
thing but footwear—and 
we know how. 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


335 Water Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 


“The House That Pays Millions 
for Quality’’ 


More Days Wear 
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ARMSTRONG 


TANDAR|] 


The Pump of a Hundred Uses 


An Every-day Necessity 


HERE'S always something important for 
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A GILT-EDGE INVESTMENT 
When the neighbors of John Bailey, a 


Louisa county, lowa, farmer gathe at 
his place on the third of last October, they 
had the facts and figures put before them 
that prove orchard spraying is a first-class 
investment. 

‘The Bailey orchard was sprayed four 
times in cooperation with the farm bureau 
and the state college extension depart- 





the Armstrong Standard Spray Pump to 
do—something that means easier work, bet- 
terresults. Of course,its most important useis 
for spraying fruit trees and truck crops, but | 
itis just as good for disinfecting live stock 
and poultry , washing the motor car, fighting 
fire, washing windows, etc. and is also useful 
as an injector in veterinary cases. Throws a 
stream over 30 feet high; sprays the tallest 
trees from the ground. Made entirely of 
brass—nothing tobe affected by chemicals. 
Guaranteed 5 years If 
your dealer does not have 
it, send us $5.00 and his 
name. ($5.50 west of “<- 
Rockies.) Knapsack ex- 4 
tra. Send forcatalog A. *. } 


The Armstrong Mfg. Co. *+ 


268 Seventh Avenue 
Huntington, W. Va. 


























proof alfalfa, in- 
sistuponLyman's 
pure Grimm. En- 
dures year after 
year,yieldingfull, 
Perfect crops. 













Three to four stands 
each growing season. All 
seed scarified, assuring 
highest germination. Af- 
fidavit of genuineness 
with every order. 

Write for free seed 
sample and booklet de 
scribing originofLyman’s 
‘ Grimm Alfalfa. 

: alte B. LYMAN 
nt. ri 
370 Water St. Bacelaios, Mina: 


REGULATING THE GoD 


When regulator is set, seeder will sow exact amount of | 
seed desired to be sown to acre. Will save enough seed 
ip one season to pay for seeder even on small farm. 





igan 


ment, the four a being applied each 
at its proper time. Four trees in the cen- 
ter of the orchard were left unsprayed as 
a check plot to determine exactly what 
value spraying might turn out to be. All 
the rest of the trees in the orchard received 
the regular sprays. 

One of the unsprayed trees, a Ben Davis 
yielded about five bushels of apples, and 
just the same quantity of apples were 
picked from a sprayed Ben near by. But 
there was a difference in these two lots of 
Ben Davis apples that the bushel measure 
alone cannot tell. The fruit from the 
sprayed tree was over eighty percent 
en, absolutely free from any spot or 
blemish of any kind. Less than one-fifth 
of these apples were wormy or scabby. 
As a matter of fact, only 1.5 percent of the 
apples were scabby, and while the exact 
percentage of apples called “wormy” was 
18.3, not over five percent of the apples 
actually were wormy. Every apple that 
had a worm injury, even if it were only 
a slight sting, was classed as wormy. 

Now for the fruit from the unsprayed 
tree. Only 10.7 percent of this was clean. 
In other words, only ut one-eighth as 
much actually clean fruit came from the 
unsprayed tree as from the sprayed one. 
Sixty-four and two-tenths percent of the 
apples were wormy, and 55.9 percent were 
seabby or affected with blotch. Note 
these high percentages of defective apples. 
Part of them were of course offested with 
both worms and scab and it is for that 
reason the total is over one hundred per- 
cent. To put the matter another way, 
89.3 percent of the apples from this un- 
sprayed tree were either scabby, wormy, 
or both. 

From these figures, it is evident that 
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SIMPLICITY 
SPRAYER 


BEAN 





An Ideal Outfit for the Grower 
with Limited Acreage 


A complete, high grade, light weight Power 

Sprayer for the grower with small acreage, who 

—— a clean orchard and profitable crops, 
vers 


5% Gallons a Minute at 
250 Pounds Pressure 


Equipped with Complete Rotary Agitator; 
Built-in Pressure Regulator; 2 H.P. Sprayer 
Engine; Special Truck; Bean Pump ~ and 

er features found in no other low-priced 
outfit. Bean Quality thruand thru. Furnished 
without truck, if desired. 


BEAN SPRAY PUMP @O. 

21 Hosmer Street, Lansing, Mich. 

172 W. Julian Street, San Jose, California 
Gentlemen: Send me your new catalag and full 
details of the Bean Simplicity. 





Name - 


Address 








~48)5 7%, 
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R quick, thoroughspraying 
MyersSpray Pumps are un- 
equalled. Hand Pumps, 
with easy operating cog-gear 
handle—Power Pumps with au- 
tomatic pressure control—give 
ul, penetrating spray that 
reaches every leaf and blossom. 
The Myers line includes Pumps 
for Every epee ay +A Tools 














spraying the trees resulted in a harvest of 
- oo and one-half more bushels of clean 
fruit than would have been the case other- 
wise. What did these three and one-half 
bushels of clean apples cost? Just $0.963, 
for that was the average cost of sprayi 
each tree. This cost included the cost o 
spray material, the cost of labor to put it 
on, the depreciation and interest on the 
spraying equipment. There is no question 
but what the results more than paid for 
the means. 

As a matter of fact, again, the spray 
cost in this orchard was quite a bit higher 
than it would be in most orchards, because 
a small hand sprayer was used, and the 
labor cost mounted to a larger figure than 
would have been the case otherwise. 
Figures from the state extension depart- 








& This isa Wonderful Box of 
; Seeds and will produce 
bushels of Vegetables, 


‘wed The following 10 Packets 
of Seeds will be mailed to 
any address for only 10¢. 





tat getesee 


derful co! le 
will be more . New 1923 
Guarantee you than pleased - 


Book of the best Vegetable and 
Novelties in Colors, free to all. Order today. 


ef 








MILLS, Seed Grower, Box 30, ROSE HILL. W. '. 
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2s RAY FAUI 
=" Viele of peefest ral 36th success 


STAHL'S EXCELSIOR 
SPRAYING 





R 
PREPARED MIXTURES 
20 models. Ca’ containing full treat- 
ise on spraying 5. Reduced prices, 


Wm. Stahi Sprayer Co., 
aL 





or, Vegetable, 

Piants-Cholcest V arteties, Expert 
grown, Delivered you at planting time,maetilor express pre- 
patd. Send for circular Weavers Gardens, RY, Wichita, Kansas 








“4 i state of Iowa of approximately eighty 


cents per tree for four sprays. 

There is one place where economy has 
no place, however. Perhaps a better way 
of stating it would be that there is one 
place where niggardliness has no place. 
Do not be sparing of the spray material. 
Put’on plenty to insure thoroness. There 
is no economy in applying only half 
enough spray to do a good job. And, above 
all, put the spray on nght, and right means 
thoroly covering the whole tree in its every 


part. 





JO SEED 
131010), & 





Do what pruning you need to do, but 
don’t overdo it. You know it is possible 
to get too much even of a good thing. 





ALMOST GIVEN AWAY 
4 kinds and latest catalog #! 
sent for 2c. gfamp to uce 
COOK SEED CO., WATERFORD, N.'- 
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REJUVENATING THE STRAW- 
BERRY BED 

Just what to do with the old strawberry 
bed is & question needing attention in 
connection with many farm gardens. On 
many farms, new beds were not set the 
past spring and to plow up the old patch 
means no fruit at all next summer. 
Furthermore, to allow it to remain in its 
resent condition may mean only a small 
a: ymt of inferior fruits, scarcely arces- 
sible on account of heavy growth of weeds. 
“While the old patch cannot be made 
rentirely, it may be much improved or 
benefited thru a simple method of renewal 
or rejuvenation. As soon as the present 
hearing season is over, the vines should be 
mowed, raked off to one side of the plot, 
end burned. Or, in case the vines are well 
dried out, they may be burned off in a 
fairly brisk wind from a favorable direc- 

’ This procedure rids the patch of 
troublesome insects and diseases, and a 
rtain amount of weed seeds otherwise 
carried over in the foliage. 

\fter the patch is rid or clear of its 
foliage, the soil between old rows should 
» spaded to a depth of from four to 
inches. Before being allowed to 
.e dried out it should be well pul- 

rized. If thoroly rotted manure is 
wvailable, a medium amount may be used 
to advantage, provided it is worked into 
the soil. Where old rows in the plot can- 

e detected, the soil may be worked 
in alternating strips, each eighteen to 
twenty-four inches in width. 

In late fall, when the newly-worked 
space has become well reset with new 
plants, old plants may be removed from 
unspaded spaces between. A light cov- 
ering of clean straw or cornstalks should 
placed over the plants after the soil 
has frozen for winter. If straw is used, it 

be removed to spaces between the 

y rows when freezing weather is over, 

the spring. —E. K., Kan. 


HOW I MADE AN ORCHARD PAY 
Continued from page 40 


f bruising from heading the barrel 
The expense of packing averaged forty- 
cents per barrel. Our barrels cost 
xty-two cents each, which brings the 
| to $1.08. Eight hundred and twenty 
barrels of apples were shipped from the 
orchard, and an additional thousand 


ove 


bushels sold in bulk and small quantities. 
Some of the latter were suinmer apples, 
which were shipped out locally in boxes 
and baskets. Three hundred and seventy 
bushels of pears were harvested and were 


marketed in bushel baskets. Computing 
the yield in bushels I find the total to be 
3,830 bushels. Due to the unsettled 
market at packing time, I stored all the 
barreled apples, and even at this early 
t has paid me to do so. Only the 
ther day a few barrels sold for consider- 
bly more than could have been realized 
at harvest time. 

Many have asked the question: Will 


the small orehard pay? If it is large 
enough to justify the investment in a 
spray machine and other necessary equip- 
ment, | would say yes. For the man who 
will work and take a real interest in the 
development of an orchard, there is a good 
live lihood awaiting him. As a sideline to 
the regular farm business, there is a good 
income. In any case, let it be distinctly 


understood that a farm orchard will return 
to its owner ample fruit to take care of 
any ordinary investmentin land and equip- 
ment. That iswhy some of the menin this 
section are not only taking care of all the 
id now on their places, but planting 

re, either as a bigger sideline or as a 

ss in itself. 


Prune out the dead canes in the rasp- 
b, rry — now if it has not been done 
elore this. 


Fruit trees make the poultry runs yield 
two returns, fruit and eggs. 
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F all the hundreds of thousands of Kelly-Springfield tires 
that are rolling on the country’s roads today, only a 
small fraction of 1% came with the cars you see them on. 


That means that when the tires with which these cars were 
originally equipped had worn out, the owner wasn’t satisfied 
with the service they had given him, and wanted something 
better. 


Kelly tires come as original equipment on a very few 
makes of cars—and those the more expensive. When, there- 
fore, you see Kellys on a car, you know that its owner has 
bought them in preference to putting any money into tires of 
the make that were on it when he bought it. 


That seems to usto be about the most convincing testi-e 
monial to the reputation of Kellys that could be offered. 


Yet 


It costs no more 
to buy a Kelly 
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Got a Tractor 


Fvale Me Malelelel lela 











HEN all you need is an’ Amer- 
-an" Portable Saw Milltomake 
money sawing lumberin your 
sparetime. Saw for yourself and 
your neighbors. Lumber is in de- 
martd at big prices. Take your 
portable “American” right to the 
job. No previous experience 
needed. Any 8 HP gas engine or 
two-plow tractor furnishes ample 
wer. Thousands offarmersown 
“Americans.” Read what they say. 


Send for FREE Book 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
120 Main Street, Hackettstown N. J. 


American 
— Saw Mill 


AINSWORTH 














HIGH YIELDING 
SEED CORN / 


Every bushel of Ainsworth’s Pure Bred Seed 
Corn is guaranteed to germinate 95 to 100%. 
It is bred free from disease on our own 1000 acre 
farms. Is band picked and rack dried in the largest 
and most modern seed corn plants in the world. 
Prices are the lowest in 12 years. 


Thousands of satiefied customers have increased 
their yields 15 bushels per acre. Select your seed 
corn now and have it shipped later. Write today 
for seed corn catalogue, free for the asking. Gives 
the latest information on ear and root rot. 


W. T. AINSWORTH & SONS 


Box S Mason City, lilinois 


00D SEEDS 


- Grown From Select Stock 
ec —Mone Better— 55 years 

= selling good seeds to satisfied 
customers. Prices below all 
others. Extra lot free in all 
orders I fill. Big free cata- 
logue has over 700 pictures of 
vegetables and flowers. Send 
your and neighbors’ addresses. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, tll. 


Pat ker OT)" 


Tae Most Prorrr ABLE ONION OF ALL 
for the middle west. An enormous yieldy, big, sweet and 
easy to grow from seed, Send for my Seed 






































Book and * ‘Sood ieee vail a both free 
Q and will tell you all about these 
onions and how to grow 





them. Renenbe, allm 
eceds are tested and will 
really grow. “Your 
money's worth or your 
money back” isthe way 
! do business. Writeme. 
HENRY FIELD SEED CO., Dept. 47 
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A temporary hotbed is easily made 


THE HOME HOTBED 

A hotbed plenty large enough to grow 
plants for a home garden and also supply 
early vegetables for one table can be made 
with little outlay for material. It will be 
best if the hotbed is to be permanent to 
make a frame of concrete or durable wood, 
but if it is to remain in the same place but 
one year, very little preparation is neces- 
sary. The chief essentials in making a 
hotbed of any kind are plenty of stable 
manure that has not previously heated, 
a dry and sheltered location and a frame 
of some description to place over the heat- 
ing material. 

To make a temporary hotbed for one 
year’s use, haul out a load of fresh horse 
manure, 
spot, preferably sheltered from the north 
wind. When the manure has begun to 
heat, which can be determined by steam | 
rising from it, fork over the pile and level | 
over the top so that it slopes gently toward | 
the south. This should have the manure 
about eighteen inches deep on the lower 
side and slightly more at the back. Make 
a frame of the required size by nailing 
four twelve-inch boards of any kind OY f a tt 
lumber that can be picked up about the 
place. For convenience in covering, this 
frame should be about 3x6 feet in size so 
that one hotbed sash will fit over it. If 
large enough for two sash it should be 
twice that size. The frame when set on 
top of the manure will slope to the south 
with the surface. Put four or five inches 
of good garden soil inside the frame on top 
of the manure after the manure has been 
tramped and has settled for a day or so. 
Bank up manure on al! sides of the frame, 
especially the north side, and cover with 
a sash if one can be procured. If none is 
at hand cover with white cloth stretched | 
on a frame. 

Seed should not be planted at once, since 
the heat will be too great for several days 
and would possibly cause the seeds to rot. 
When the temperature of the manure has 
gone down to eighty-five or ninety degrees, 
the seed may be planted in drills or scat- 
tered broadcast and covered lightly by 
sifting fine soil over them. The soil should 
be kept moist by watering. Light rains 
will be beneficial, but the hotbed should 
be covered to keep out heavy cold rains 
that are likely to come early in spring. Also 
a trench should be dug around the heap of 
manure to carry off surplus water. 

A permanent hotbed consists of a pit 
the required size, about eighteen inches 
deep, lined with a frame of either con- 


crete or sound wood, the back higher than 








Here is an excellent permanent hotbed 


the front by from six to twelve inches, the 
ends sloping so that a sash will fit upon it. 

Manure is thrown into this pit so as to fill 
it to a depth of eighteen inches or two 

feet, forked over once or twice and tramped 
evenly so that the corners are well filled. 
Garden soil is placed on top of this and 
when it is covered with a sash and a ditch] ¢ 
dug about it to provide drainage the hot- 
bed is complete. 

It is usually mast economical to start 
the young plants in a hotbed, and later | Ser 
transplant them to a cold frame, which is 
merely a frame covered with glass without | Sere 
the heating material below. 


As long as the plants remain in the hot- 





and throw it on a well-drained | 
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Condon’s Giant 


|TO EVERBEARING 


“Queen of the Market’; Big Money-Mak 

ers. Large Solid Fruit; "Excellent Canner 

Olle Fail, 9 Car., writes: “Your Everbeartng 1 
ts a wonder. I had t} Lt 

year from early sprir “7 

two weeks beforeC} hr 

To introduce to you 

ern Grown, "Sure Cr 


Condon’s 
Giant 
Querpeer- 
Toma- 

to ‘and OUR 


Garden, Farm and Nursery 


BIG 1923 
Coe, Tells how, sirhen and what sto plant for pieasu 
CONDON BROS., seodemen 
Rock Rtver Valley 3 
Box 165 ol 1 tLLINOIS 


500 to 10007 
Net Profit 


iIn 100 DAYS 


On Your Own Farm 
GROWING 


“arts of Gold’’ Cantaloupes 


| Hundreds are doing it. If interested send us 
your address today and we will send you the plan 
and proof from nearly every state. 


R. MORRILL&CO., Originators 
eS oe Michigan 
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Spares 
iA. “Berry Seed’ Con Bor 

dS 00 

Rosbes 

Red Clover 

$12.00; sweet clover $5.50; 


alfalfa $7.00: Timothy af 00; alsike $10.00; Clover and 
Timothy Mixed $4.00; Grimm alfalfa $2.00; caneseed 
$2.00; Red Top $2.00: Orchard Grass $2.00; ‘blue grass 
$4.00: Satisfaction or money back; shipped from several 
warehouses to save you freight; order from ad or write 
| for samples, as prices are going much higher,don't ‘delay. 
5% discount on § bushel orders. 


Meier Seed Compen 

























Handsome, guaran 

keeper, given for selling only ime 
packs of vegetable or flower seeds 
(mention which) at le per large 
pack. Easily sold — EARN BIG 
MONEY OR PREMIUMS. Get 
sample lot today. Send no money. 
We trust you till seeds are sold. 


> AMERICAN SEED CO... 22% 4-°°, 
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DwarF Essex 


Wonderful sum rmar posture for 

ire Yields 20 t tons ~- <a) sealer 
felling ~ rte > grow iy sample yp BR and — 
ustra talogue sént free on request. 


— sExD COMPAN ee IOWA 








Read ‘ae ——= for instruction in buyiat 
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yme ventilation should be provided. 


bed s ey 
This can be accomplished by raising a 
corner of the sash every day, and as the 
her becomes warmer leaving the glass 


"s entirely for a part of the day. In this 
the plants are hardened gradually 
the time they are ready to be set 
ypen ground are much more likely 

survive the change than when taken 
rectly from a bed where the artificial heat 
has been kept up. 
~All plants like tomato, pepper, celery, 
cabbage and the like that are grown in 
beds and later transplanted to the open 
ground should be transplanted at least 
twi While quite small they should be 
taken from the row or drill in the hotbed 
and set in another bed, a coldframe or in 
the same bed, putting them an inch apart 
so that they may have room for root de- 
velopment. If they are again transplanted 
to pots or another bed so much the better, 
but by transplanting in this manner a 
strong root system with strong stocky 
plants will result. 
* A hotbed six feet square can be made in 
afew hours if of the temporary type, and a 
permanent one can be filled with manure 
in less time each year. One of this size 
will grow sufficient plants for an ordinary 
garden as well as provide early lettuce, 
radishes, and the like, for a family. When 
the manure has rotted late in the summer 
it may be seattered over the den and 
the frame and sash put away for another 
year. Lettuce and beets can be started 
and transplanted to rows outside, but 
radishes must be left where the seed are 
planted. —F. G. H., Mo. 


HOW TO GROW BRUSSELS 
SPROUTS 
The plants may be grown in the same 
manner as cabbage or cauliflower. It 
takes from ninety to one hundred and 
twenty-five days to mature a crop for use, 
the early varieties being ready for use in 
September and the later ones for winter 
use. Fora late crop, sowings may be made 
: open ground in May, being trans- 
planted about six weeks later. 
Use plants for the late crop which are 
started in June. When the plants are 
t four inches high I transplant them 
to pots. By doing this, strong, vigorous 
plants are secured. 
During the latter part of July I set the 
plants out of doors im rich, moist soil, in 
rows four feet apart and sixteen to twenty- 


two inches apart in the row. Cultivate 
the ground well during growth. Nitrate 
f soda is preferable as a fertilizer, when 
good stable manure is used. 


\s the heads begin to form the leaves 
hould be broken off so that the heads will 
get a more rapid growth.—E. W. 


FAST GROWTH FOR QUALITY 


To have good vegetables most of them 
ist grow rapidly. If they grow slowly 
leaf crops will be tough and will get 

rong quickly. Crispness and tenderness 
come with rapid growth. Peas and beans 
are better flavored. Radishes are less 
pithy. Corn is deeper and better set, and 
[think the flavor is better too. 

Rich soil is a prime factor in forcing 
rapid growth, but it is not all. Cultivation 
to serve the soil moisture is a help. 
[rrig.tion is not much practiced but where 
it ssible it will often save a crop from 
a severe check in a dry spell, and these 








- em = 


eh: make for toughness. 

[t has been shown by test that a little 
artificial feeding will not only make vege- 
tables better in quality but in many cases 


wil keep such plants as tomatoes setting 4 


when ordinarily they stop in hot weather. 
Then shade or partial shade will often 
make the leaf crops more tender and sweet. 
Early in spring a little protection from 
north or south winds or a southern ex- 
posure to the garden will make the crops 
start faster, and in the start with some 
Reales we have won half the battle.— 
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the big Reo shops. 


its neighbor. 


self-contained. 





Manufactured—Not Assembled! 


HE Speed Wagon is a Reo creation, and every major 
unit is a Reo product—designed and manufactured in 


Engine, clutch, transmission, universal joints, propeller 
shaft, rear axle,—the whole power line,—was planned as 
an entirety. Every unit*functions harmoniously with 


The inner-frame mounting of power units, the amidship 
location of transmission, the equitable balancing of 
weight over the four wheels, —these are unusual prac- 
tices, and mean a lot to the truck owner. Reo can manu- 
facture trucks this way because all the facilities are 


Physically arid financially, Rev is solidly established. No 
Speed Wagon, or other Reoproduct,willeverbe orphaned! 


The Speed Wagon represents the lowest cost of highway 
freightage; regardless of the price or capacity of the 
vehicle with which it may be compared. Its capacity 
is from 500 to 2500 pounds, More than 75,000 are in 
service. Chassis price, $1185. Twelve standard bodies. 

















REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LANSING, MICHIGAN 




















A Truly Wonderful Apple! 


This Golden Winesap 











SONDEREGGER NURSERIES AND SEED HOUSE 
33 Gourt Street Beatrice, Nebr. 
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Ieellseed corn earorshelled orany 
other old way. It’sall 
tested and proven and 


goldon approval. If you don’t 
likeit we trade back. Samples 







HENRY FIELD SEED €0., Dpt. 47, 
We stand back of every ad in Successful Farming 
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GROWING SPUDS IN CORNBELT 


Treating, Cultivating and Spraying Important 


ARMERS are desirous of digging nice 
FF smooth potatoes from their patch 

This can be done only when the pota- 
toes are placed on different soil each year 
and the seed thoroly treated with corrosive 
sublimate to control scab and other skin | 
diseases which detract from their appear- 
ance and lower their selling value. 
" [In past years the common treatment 
for this trouble was formaldehyde but the 
corrosive sublimate method has sup- 
planted this for it not only controls seab 
but also black seurf and black leg, dis- 
eases commonly carried on the potato | 
skin. To treat five bushels of potatoes, 
dissolve three and a half ounces of pow- 
dered corrosive sublimate in a quartof hot 
water, fill a fifty-gallon barrel half full of 
water and then add the dissolved poison 
solution. Pour in the potatoes and allow 
them to soak for an hour and a half but 
nolonger. At the end of the period remove 
potatoes and spread them out to dry. The | 
remainder of the solution should be 
poured into the ground as the corrosive 




















' 
sublimate is poisonous when taken in-| 
ternally Potatees may be treated any 
time previous to sprouting. If sprouts have 
grown the time for treatment must be cut 
down to one-half hour. Detailed directions 
on seed treatment may be secured free by | 
writing the extension department of your 
state agricultural college 

Many commercial growers are conserv- 
ing all the vitality of the tubers and gain- | 
ing a week’s time by green sprouting their | 
potatoes before planting time. This pro-| 
cess saves the vigor of the tubers, increases 
yields and causes the grower to get the | 
crop on the market at least a week earlier, } 
all of which are important 

Green sprouting is done by spreading 
the potatoes out on a well-lighted barn 
floor, corn crib, or by filling potato crates 
a third full and stacking these in the barn- 
yard with some protection over the top- 
most crates For early potatoes any 
lighted place where tubers will not freeze 
is satisfactory. In about three weeks the 
tubers grow tough green sprouts about a 
quarter of an inch long. These do not 
grow any longer but are tough and readily 
go thru the planter and are quite a saving 
to the grower who is used to rubbing off 
the white, tender which grow 
when the tubers are left in the dark in a 
warm temperature. 

Many different ideas concerning cutting 
potatoes are held by farmers. Usually 
growers cut for the number of eves rather 
than for a definite size seed piece. Com- 
mercial growers know that the size of the 
seed piece 1S an important factor in secur- 
plants and stands, 
Experiments have proved that as you in- 
crease the size of the seed piece you in- 
crease the vigorousness of roots and tops 
and consequently the yield. With this in 
mind pieces weighing about two ounces or 
the size of an egg are generally recom- 
mended and planted by successful growers 


sprouts 


oo rd 


ing vigorous 





| dragging out of the seed pieces and later 


By F. C. GAYLORD 


should immediately precede | 
planting. In many localities potato rows 
are spaced forty-two inches apart. This 
is too wide for the most economical use of 
the soil, especially if it has been well 
enriched and is adapted to the growing of 
large yields. In southern Indiana, farmers 
plant as close as twenty-eight inches, but 
thirtyssix inches is as wide as any one 
should place the rows apart, if maximum 
yields are expected. It is usually best to 
place early potatoes closer in the row than 
late. The former are generally planted 
ten to twelve inches apart in the row while 
fifteen to eighteen imches is commonly 
recommended for the late crop. The best 
guide to planting distances is the fertility 
of the soil: on the richer soils closer plant- 
ings are always advisable. 

Many farmers forget their potato patch 
until the weeds force them to give the crop 
a thoro working with the ordinary culti- 
vators. By this time the weeds have se- 
cured a foothold that they will be a trouble 
thruout the season and if there have been 
rains, the soil has become hard and crusted: 
To prevent this, and to start the young 
plants off right, our best growers are culti- 


Cutting 





Right, sprout- 
ed in the light. 


Left, sprouted 
in the dark. 


The tough 
green sprouts 
keep vigor in 
potatoe s an d 
increase te ld 














time since it is desirable to loosen 

soil close to the roots, thus allowing +} 
to spread out and build up a better feed), 
system. Later, when they have become 
firmly established any close deep cultiyg. 
tion will destroy the feeding roots and 
cause great damage. 

After this first deep cultivation the 
potato growers who are securing the best 
yields are firm in their belief that nothing 
»ut shallow level cultivation is practicable 











An ideal cold storage for seed potatoes 


thruout the cornbelt, as the potato plants 
usually suffer considerably from drought 
and hot weather during the last half of the 
season. 

Spraying for bugs of course no one 
questions, but spraying to control tip 
burn, leaf hoppers and to stimulate the 
plants is a practice little followed in the 
cornbelt. Three years’ results, however, 
have proved that when the sprayer can 
be equipped with three nozzles to a row 
and operated under at least 150 pounds 
pressure, bordeaux spraying will give 
profitable increases. On Blaine Miller's 
farm in Indiana an average increase of 
thirty bushels resulted from three thoro 





vating their potatoes immediately after 
the field is planted with an ordinary 
weeder or a spike tooth harrow with the 
teeth inclined backward so as to prevent 


the young plants. This practice is usually 
followed until the rows can be plainly seen 
across the field, when the only deep close | 
cultivation is given. It is possible to allow 
the cultivators to go close and deep at this 
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Peelings, 1-6, 1-4, 1-2 and whole potato, same 
variety, planted and grown under ideal condi- 
tions. Note that larger piece has most roots and 
more vigorous top. Piece size of henegg is best. | 





applications of bordeaux. While using 
bordeaux, if potato bugs are causing trov- 
ble, two pounds of powdered lead arsenate 
should be used in each fifty gallons of 
spray. It usually requires about seventy- 
five to one hundred gallons of bordeaux 
mixture to cover an acre when the plants 
are small, and one hundred and fifty 
gallons or more during the later sprays. 
The potato grower who uses bordeaux with 
insufficient power or nozzles is wasting 
both his time and money. 

The first application of bordeaux is 
usually made about the time the first 
bug spray is put on or when the plants are 
from four to six inches high. These appli- 
cations are repeated every ten days until 
at least four sprays are given. 

Potato growers who make it a practice 
of saving all or a portion of their seed each 
year will find that hill selecting enough to 
plant a special seed plot of a tenth of their 
acreage will increase their yields. J. B. 
Shively, of northern Indiana, has been fol- 
lowing this practice and has increased his 
yields sixty bushels per acre in three years. 
W. W. Stauffer of Indiana also has been 
hill selecting enough from which to secure 
his seed and has had an average yield for 
the past two years of three hundred and 
forty-five bushels per acre. This seed, 
when carefully stored in a cement outside 
cellar or an old fashioned dirt pit makes 
excellentseedstock andamply rewards one 
for the extra labor and care. 

So it is that many potato growers have 
largely eliminated their troubles by secur- 
ing certified seed stocks of varieties 
adapted to their peculiar conditions, which 
when planted on suitable soil, well pre- 
nared, fertilized, sprayed and cultivated, 
wee resulted year after year in profitable 
yields. More cornbelt farmers should 
follow these practices and secure the in- 
creases resulting from them. 
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Bumper crops mean nothing if unsold 


California farmers were quick to realize this fact. So they said, 
“We must find markets, If none exist, we must make them.” 

Such a task, however, was too great for any single farmer. 

Combined effort was necessary. And in the organization of co- 
operative associations the farmers of California found the suc- 
cessful way to make their own markets, 

Today the farmers of California have the reputation of bein 
the mostcooperativein spirit of those of any section of the Unit 
States, California leads every state in the union in the largest 
number of successful farmers’ organizations. 

How successful, you ask? Just consider these facts. In 1921, 

when the farmers throughout the United States faced economic 
disaster, California farmers were the only ones in the country who 

enjoyed prosperity. Their crops were sold, bringing reasonable 
profits in every line of farming industry. 

For a farmer who has faced the market problem year after year 
and shouldered losses, this spirit of cooperation, as crystallized in 
the farmers’ producing and marketing associations, must have a 
direct eg And California invites you to better yourself, to 
become one of her producers. With a reasonable stake to start 
with, there is opportunity for you here—in the Great Valley of 
C alifornia, or in one of the many coastal valleys adjacent to the 
great bay of San Francisco, 

You will be anxious to read our book, “Farming in California.” 

It gives you the information about California that will help you 
determine whether it is the place for you. Those who have con- 

tributed to this book know California agricultural problems from 
beginning to end. As you read what these experts have to say, 
you will be impressed with the sound and accurate manner in 
which the opportunities of California are presented. 

St may be that you have specific questions to ask about farm- 

g in California. Feel free to call on us for advice. Californians 
lee, .) is ready to serve you now, 


farmers make their own 
" market S 








Here are a few of the cooperative associations 
which have helped California farmers make 
their own markets 


California Almond Growers Exchange - Cali- 
fornia Bean Growers Association - California 
Fruit Growers Exchange - California Lima 
Bean Growers Association - California Peach 
& Fig Growers, Inc - California Pear Growers 
Association - California Prune & Apricot 
Growers Association - California Walnut 
Growers Association - Central California Berry 
Growers Association - Pacific Rice Growers 
Association - Poultry Producers Associations 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers - 


Send for 
“Farming in California” —free! 

Californians Inc., a non-profit organization of Cali- 
fornia citizens and institutions interested in the sound 
development of the state, will be glad to supply you 
with authoritative information regardin we vod op- 
portunities. If you are at all oceaiedl in a future 
that brings with it assurances of prosperity and a life 
under the most favorable circumstances, write at once 
for“Farming in California,” compiled for Californians 
Inc. by R. E. Hodges, Associate Editor of the Pacific 
Rural Press, in collaboration with E. J. Wickson, 
formerly Dean of the College of Agriculture and 
Professor of Horticulture in the University of Cali- 
fornia. It is the fact-story of California’s agricultural 
opportunities and California’sagriculturallife. It tells 
whatcan bedonein California on a $3000 investment, 
@ $5000 investment, a $10,000 investment. Califor- 
nians Inc. will send you this book without charge. Fill 
out coupon and mail today. 








CALIFORNIANS, INc., 140 Montgomery St., Room 906-A 


San Francisco, California 


Please send me without charge a copy of your book 
“Farming in California” 


NAMB 
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THE PREACHER’S TOMATOES 

When the new preacher moved into the 
cross-alley from us, it seemed as if I were 
never to get acquainted with him. As he 
gardened I was eo at my trade indoors, 
and when I went out with hoe or spade 
he was occupied with writing sermons or 
making calls. But from my window one 
day in midspring I saw him digging some 
extra-large holes for tomato plants. ‘Ho, 
my friend,” I reflected, “so you are a 
gardener in earnest, are you? I'll get you 
yet 

The plants grew apace. In a very few 
weeks I noticed him setting up trellises 
of crossed sticks, like the skeletons of 
Indian tepees. Later I saw him tying the 
heavy Ponderosa vines to the sticks, and 
I thought, ‘‘Now’s your chance.”’ Drop- 
ping the work in hand I took the hoe and 
went to my own garden, ostensibly to 
work. Soon we were passing neighborly 
remarks, in the course of which I learned 
that he had been a lifelong gardener, both 
as a means of recreation and, when 








The preacher and some of the tomatoes he 
grew 
younger, as a practical truck grower. Ina 
moment I had him telling me in detail just 
how he went about it to raise tomatoes. 
“Tomato plants, especially the large- 
growing Ponderosa,” he said, “require 


lots of water. For this reason I prepare 
for them the fall and winter before they 
grow by plowing or spading up the ground, 
and covering it with straw to make it hold 
more moisture. In the spring the straw is 
turned back only where the holes for the 
plants are dug 

“T use potted plants. If I am where I 
can be sure of getting good plants, I buy 
them; otherwise I raise my own plants, 
indoors or in a hotbed. I like to have 
plants from eight to ten inches high at the 
time they are set out, which is as soon as 
danger of frost is past and the soil is 
warm. The soil in which the plants are 
growing is transferred with them. The 
holes for the plants are about four feet 
apart each way. Usually they are fully a 
foot wide, and eight or nine inches deep. 
After the plants are transplanted the 
straw is re-spread closely around them, 
where it is left until the vines are removed. 

“When the vines become eighteen inches 
high they need supporting, and I start my 
trellises. These are no more or less than 
limbs about six feet long from some con- 
venient brush pile. One end of each is 
sharpened and pushed solidly into the 
ground near each tomato plant, being 
slanted so that they cross in fours near the 
top. Euch trellis is tied together with 
wire at the point where the poles cross; 
string is not satisfactory for this purpose, 
as it is likely to rot and let the vines down. 

_ “As the vines grow after becoming knee- 
high they are tied to the poles at intervals 
of ten to twelve inches. For this purpose 
I use strips of cloth about one inch wide, 
as wire or fine string would injure the 
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Many a Square Meal 
isnt sguare with you 











RY? robbery is often disguised. 
Vital essentials of diet are left out 
and the defect hidden by quantity, 
looks and taste. 


Phosphorus is a food element 
necessary to the body. Nature pro- 
vides it in her good grains—but extra 
*trefinement’’ in the milling processes 
throws it away. 


Grape-Nuts supplies phosphorus 
as a part of the well-rounded, per- 
fected nourishment from wheat and 
malted barley—together with iron, 
vitamin, and a bran content so often 
lacking in modern food. 


Grape-Nuts with cream or milk 
is completely and soundly nourishing; 
socrisp and delicious that every mem- 
ber of your family will greatly enjoy 
it for breakfast, lunch or supper. 


Ready to serve in a moment. 
Order from your grocer today. 


Grape:Nuts 


THE BODY BUILDER 
“There’s a Reason” * 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 


Battle Creek, Michigan 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS: 

“BEES FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT,” for you who want to begin beekeeping. 
“BETTER BEEKEEPING™ for you v ho want to keep your bees better. Our Big 
Catalog for you who are experienced beekeepers. Teil us-your occupation, 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Box 325 West Side Sta., Medina, Ohio 


My Engine Will Do the Work 


Write now for facts about this wonder engine. Same engine gives 
144 to6 H.P. Gasoline or kerosene, portable, light and free en 
vibration. No cranking. Pumps, saws, grinds and does all chores. «= 
Plenty of power for every purpose. Easy to operate. 
_ Low Factory Price—Special Offer 
, Price now lower than before war. Tremendous value. Write 
at once for catalog and special offer on this amazing engine. 
The Edwards Motor Co., 349 Main St., Springfield, O. Eeeese— 

















LISTEN, MR. FARMER 


Bees fit into farm program. Require no special 
ground, no expensive equipment. A little good 
care. You do not have to buy feed for them. 
Excellent returns. Let us tell you how to start. 























Read our advertisements for real bargains in farm machinery and equipmeut of all kinds- 
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stalks. Before the growing season ends 
some of the vines will be considerably 
longer than the slanting poles. To ac- 
commodate these I lay riders across the 
tops of the original trellises, and they are 
ysually well covered. 

“While the vines are growing you must, 
of course, keep up the gardener’s per- 
petual war against insects. For the green 
bug, the tomato’s particular enemy, I 
enray with a soap solution. This is made 
by dissolving one bar of laundry soap in 
two gallons of water. For any other in- 
ts that appear I use tobacco tea, which 
is made simply by steeping tobacco stems, 
requires a good deal of care and vigilance 

ise good tomatoes, but well-tended 

s fully reward your effort. Tho last 


set 


pi : 

summer was very dry my vines were load- 
ed with tomatoes, almost any of which 
weighed a pound apiece, 


Picture? Certainly. Anything to 
help out.”” The picture was snapped, and 
the speaker moved on to show me some 
more of his garden trophies. 

Creative work is great stuff,” he said, 
nausing to examine carefully a cabbage 

“When you grow something, preach 
a sermon, or write an article you are doing 
work that gives real satisfaction.” 

| thought so, too. ‘‘That was a pretty 
fair half-hour’s work,’’ I reflected on the 
way back to my typewriter. “I have 
made a friend, gotten a story, and heard a 
fine bit of mature philosophy.” 

Oh, I nearly forget to introduce the 
preacher. Fellow gardeners, meet the 
Reverend George E. Satterlee, Methodist 
preacher of Kansas.—Frank M. Chase. 

CONTROL THE GARDEN WEEDS 

| have a garden of about half an acre. 
This I have found unwieldy as the sum- 
mer advances, for the parts that I don’t 
replant become foul with weeds and grass. 
This year I tried a plan which worked so 
well that I feel I must tell others. 

\s soon as my early bush beans were 
past their best, | replanted them, putting 
every third row in cowpeas. By the time 
this second planting of beans was thru, 
the peas were ready to cover the ground. 
This summer I used blue peas, which grow 
long vines. 

When my garden peas were gone, I put 
cowpeas in that ground also. I also 
planted cowpeas with my sweet corn. If 
[ pulled a cabbage, in went two or three 
peas. This I did in any place where I 

wuld find room for a hill. I put the last in 
vhen I gathered the onions, the twenty- 

1 of July. These vines didn’t grow 
juite so long, but the peas ripened before 

[ live in the Ozarks, but the plan 
vould work in northern gardens as well 

h soybeans or another crop. In the late 
summer and early fall I had, with the ex- 
ception of the ground given to the late fall 
garden, a dense growth of peas about knee 
leep all over the garden. Neither weeds 
hor grass came in. 

The peas increased the fertility of the 

nd when the vines were cit they 
le quite an addition to my cow feed.— 


THE RAKE HANDLE QUESTION 
SOLVED 
We used to be annoyed quite often by 
rake coming off the handle, and of 
tried various plans to fasten it on 
g but never found anything that 
bear much of a strain until about 
ears ago I solved that problem. 
v husband I was going to try plaster 
He said I could try it if I wanted 
t the rake was not any good like it 
| made a mixture of plaster of paris 
ter to about the consistency of thick 
itter. I then filled the socket the 
ile fits in with the mixture and jammed 
ndle in tight. I pyt the rake where 
‘ would not be disturbed for a few days so 
4S to dry thoroly. We have used it since 
‘hen lor anything and everything for which 
we needed jt,—Mrs, W, M. F, 
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A tool made out of tree branches by a 
Finnish farmer. 
—Drawn from a photograph 


ans . 


Between this Crude Makeshift and 
McCormick-Deering Tillage Implements 
Is a World of Difference 


McCormick - Deering 
Tillage Implements 
Tractor Disk Harrows 
Horse Disk Harrows 
Dunham Culti-Packers 
Orchard Disk Harrows 
Reversible Disk Harrows 
Spring-tooth Harrows 
Open-end Peg Harrows 
Closed-end Peg Harrows 
Flexible Peg Harrows 
Wood Bar Harrows 


Other Spring 
ipment in the 
McCormick - Deering 


Line 
Tractors 
Plows—Tractor and Horse 
Drills and Seeders 
Fertilizer and Lime Sowers 
Corn Planters 
Corn Cultivators 
Beet Seeders 


Listers 

Engines 

Cream Separators 
Manure Spreaders 
Motor Trucks 
Binder Twine 
Repairs 


Rich crop yield comes only out of carefully 
cultivated earth; out of smooth, even, fine soil. 
Little garden plots may be made perfect by 
hand, but seed beds on the scale of American 
farming are possible only because of such 
modern tillage implements as you find in the 


McCormick-Deering line. 


McCormick-Deering Tillage Implements are 
again offering you a practical selection of harrows, 
cultivators, etc., for working any soil, in preparation 
for all crops, and for horse and tractor usé. We 
call your especial attention to the value of the Dun- 
ham culti-packer. This tool refines the seed bed; it 
fills out air spaces, yet leaves a loose surface; it 
breaks crusts and pulverizes lumps; it prevents 
winter-killing and promotes earlier, stronger growth 
of the crops. 


Such equipment for increasing crop yields and 
for saving time and labor the McCormick-Deering 
Dealer in your vicinity always has ready for your 
inspection and convenience. See the lists at the left. 
Be ready for a profitable season this year. Write the 
address below or see the dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO 


USA 





Above: McCormick-Deerin 
Tractor and Tractor Disk 


At right: Dunham Culti-packer 


15-30 
arrow 
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HOW MUCH GARDEN SEED? 

How much garden seed will it take to get 
the right sort of a stand? A number of 
factors must be taken into consideration 
in determining this point. For example, 
if the garden seed is not sufficiently viable, 
or of a high percentage germination on 
test it will take more seed to get the right 
stand. The seed for any large planting 
should be tested, and the rate of planting 
regulated accordingly. 

The date of sowing has a lot to do with 
the quality of seed sown. }{ may pay you 
to take a chance on planting some crops 
like sweet corn, beans, and the like, plant- 
ing them before the ground has warmed 
up enough to insure proper germination. 
When you do this, plant a few extra seeds 
to the foot or to-each hill to insure astand 
in spite of unfavorable soil conditions. 

Again, soil has a big influence. More 
seed is required in ajheavy soil, simply be- 
cause the percentage of germination is 
lower in such a soil than in a lighter warm- 
er soil. 

Insects make a big difference. We 
always recommend that cucumber, squash, 
pumpkin, ete., be planted freely, because 
the ravages of the insects are very severe 
on such crops. If you have eight or ten 
plants in each hill at least enough to make 
a good stand will come thru. Then you 
can thin out the excessive number in some 
hills. It nearly always pays to use seed 
pretty freely and thin when necessary. 
An exception to this is with onions, where 
thinning is not the easiest job on earth. 
We are inclined to believe it pays to test 
onion seed for germination, and then sow 
the seed at just the right rate to insure 
a proper stand without thinning. For- 
tunately, onion seed is pretty certain to 
live up to expectations when it comes to 
germination, so you are safe in sowing 
accordingly. 

Some plants, notably carrots, parsnips 
etc., are very delicate as seedlings, anc 
they should be sown thickly then thinned 
after the seedlings are well up. 

It is merely a matter of judgment, and 
no one knows better than a farmer how 
a season changes the rate of field sowings 
in some sections. That is why a farmer 
ought to be able to judge a little better 
than most any one else just about how 
much seed of any sort it will take to get 
a fair stand in his own soil under ordinary 
weather and crop conditions. A little 
forethought at planting time will enor- 
mously increase the chances of a success- 

il garden. 





HOW DEEP TO SOW 

How deep must I sow garden seed? 
There have been a lot of rules put out, 
regulating depth of sowing by the size of 
the seed, etc., but every one of these 
rules-of-thumb must be conditioned. While 
the covering of the seed with soil to the 
depth of two, three, four, orany numberof 
times the diameter of the seed may work 
fine where temperature and soil conditions 
may be accurately regulated, it doesn’t 
allow for field conditions when seed is 
sown in the open ground. 

The lighter the soil, the deeper the seed 
may be sown. Also, the dryer the soil, the 
deeper the *owing. That is why early 
spring soWings may be much shallower 
than summer or fall sowings. In a sandy 
soil seed may be sown two or three times 
as deep as in a heavy clay soil and result 
in good germination. 

Some fine seeds such as celery for ex- 
ample are merely pressed into the soil. 
Of course the seed must be kept moist, so 
it may be necessary to spread a newspaper 
over the seedbed for a few days to insure 
germination. As a rule these finer seeds 
are grown in a hotbed or flat where mois- 
ture conditions can be controlled to a 
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. . 50 for $1 
best varieties, 20 for $1 
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. 6 for $1 
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Planet Jr. No. 17 single wheel hoe 
opens and closes furrows for seed and 
fertilizer, hoes both sides of the row 
when plants are small, and cultivates 
deep enough for all garden purposes. 
It makes thorough hand cultivation a 
pleasure. 


This markt and the name 
** Planet Jr.’ identify 
our products. 


Compare its work 


Hoe one row with an old hand hoe. Cultivate the 
next one with a Planet Jr. No. 17 single wheel hoe. 
You'll find that you can work several times as fast 
with the Planet Jr., and the work is much smoother 
and cleaner. There'll be no kinks in your back 
when you’re through. 


Every farm should grow its own vegetables. Give the boy 
or girl a Planet Jr. No. 17 wheel hoe. They'll gladly take 
charge of the garden then. At your Planet Jr. dealer. 
Send for catalog. 






S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 
Dept. 30 
5th & Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 
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ricety. In fact, it is nearly impossible to 
t a satisfactory stand in some cases, 

when the seed is sown in the open. It is 

therefore usual to start such seed in flats 

or hotbeds, then transplant. 

Seeds must be placed deep enough to 

eded moisture for germination, 


get the né l 
but not so deep that the seedling is unable 
to push its way up thru the soil. 

Instead of following rule-of-thumb meth- 
ods entirely, take them into consideration, 
and then in addition regulate the depth 
by planting a little shallower in heavy soil, 
glittle deeper in light; a little deeper m dry 


weather, and not so deep in rainy weather. 


GET PEAS IN NOW 

It is nearly impossible to get peas in 
too early. I recall once a neighbor of ours 
was planting peas about two weeks before 
any of the rest of us were planning to 
plant, and a snow came and covered the 
newly planted ground an inch or so in 
depth. We all smiled a bit, and even 
chafed him some, but he took it good- 
naturedly, and had peas before ours had 
bloomed. When we see that neighbor out 
planting peas now, we grab our hoes and 
open up enough rows in our own gardens 
for our early planting. “ 

Also he has taught his neighbors to do 
their garden plowing in the fall. That is 
a big step in taking care of early planting. 

There are a number of varieties espe- 
cially adapted to earliest planting, prob- 
ably the most profitable being the Early 
Alaska. No doubt many of you are fa- 
miliar with this variety already. It is 
almost sure to make a crop, and while the 

ods are not as large as those of some of the 
ater varieties the peas leave nothing to be 
desired as to quality. It will bear in spite 
of the weather, it seems like. The pods 
are nearly all ready to pick at one time, a 
distinct advantage if you happen to raise 
a few for yous eal market. Market 
gardeners like Early Alaska so much that 
farmers can be pretty secure in planting 
afew of this sure cropper for their own use. 

Fill Basket is another fine variety, may- 
be a week or so later than the above, if 
planted at the same time. It also is a 
smooth pea, and therefore can be planted 
as early as you like with assurance it will 
come up and not rot in the ground. More- 
over, this Fill Basket lives up to its name; 
it yields great crops. These I have tried 
and know they will live up to expecta- 
tions if you can grow peas at all. 

There is a comparatively new variety of 
pea which has become very popular, called 
the Marvel. I have never tried this, tho I 
expect to this yeaz, as I am told the quality 
is unbeatable. 

For main erop and, of course, later plant- 
ing, try the Dwarf Champion. You'll like 
this variety, and since, like the early 
varieties mentioned, it is a dwarf or bushy 
vine, it will require no staking. 

lf you have the stakes or poles, a few 


hills of Telephone peas will make a fine 
addition to your list. 

Plant a suecession. That is the way to 
get the utmost from your garden. 


A GARDEN DRILL 
One piece of garden equipment that 
paid for itself on our farm several times 
the garden drill used to sow row 


mes 


It was a real time-saver in the matter of 
itting the garden in. Besides that, it 
al time-saver whea it came to cul- 
gz, for we could remove the drill and 
wheel hoe attachments which make 
iseful all summer. 
We used it not only for the garden, but 
ling in rape for a small hog 
e, for stirring the soil in the poultry 
lor innumerable other odd ile that 
‘sented themselves. 
‘he chief value, however, was in the 
(ict that it took the drudgery out of get- 
‘ing the garden in, and it made it possible 
‘or us to plant im the short snatches of time 
avauable to us from the regular farm work. 
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It’s hidden— 
but it’s the one thing every farmer 
wants to know about.a raincoat 
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The quality that makes a raincoat really water- 
proof is in-built. No matter how carefully you 
examine the coat you can’t be sure it’s there. 

Waterproof quality depends not only on the 
material itself, but on the way rubber and fabric 
are joined—on how thoroughly every crevice of 
the fabric is re-inforced by layer on layer of 
properly cured rubber. 

To be sure of getting this quality thousands 
of farmers have learned to look for the name 
Raynster whenever they buy a raincoat. 

Raynsters are made by the largest rubber or- 

anization in the world. Every inch of a Raynster 
is backed by layer on layer of highest grade rub- 
ber, cured to form a single waterproof sheet— 
yet light and flexible. Every seam is re-inforced. 

Raynsters are a complete line of raincoats— 
from rugged rubber surface coats to smart tweeds 
and cashmeres with the rubber hidden inside. 
A complete line for boys also. 

Our little booklet, entitled ‘‘A Scotchman 


Started It,’’ will help you to distinguish raincoat 
quality. Mailed free to you. Address Dept. H. 


United States Rubber Company 


NEW YORK CITY 











Raynsters | 








A COMPLETE LINE OF RAINCOATS—,< A type for every need 
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¢ Postpaid|| 


“How to Manage 
Bees in Spring” 
How to increase 
honey preduction and 
profts—plan spring 
work about the apiary, 
save time, build up 
colonies, get more 
and better honey. 

HIS 8-page booklet is worth doliars to any prac- 

tical bee keeper—shows how to mace our bene 

pay as sogterss dairy cows pay. ith 62 pees 
rov 


catalog of Lewis Beeware, listing he, LL 

high grade bee supplies—Lewis 4-Way Bee 

newest approved hives, supers and sections, wheal 

foundation, power extractors, etc., postpaid to any 

address inthe world for 5c. Write for booklet today. 
G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 

Since 1873 leading manufacturers of Quality’ ‘Beeware.’’ 

Dept. S-3, Watertown, Wisconsin 


Immediate Service from ample stocks in fy +t gure 
state in Union. Write for name ef nearest 


LEWIS BEEWARE 


NEW GROUND 
STRAWBERRIES 
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under Baldwin's personal supervision, 
Large, hardy heavily rooted punta, free 
from disease. Send for 


Baldwin's Big Berry Plant Book 


enlarged to meet growing demands,splen- @ 
didly illustrated. A practical 
fruit grower's guide giving » 
best methods of growing 
strawberries, raspberries, “3 
blackberries, de wb erriea, 
Si Pye and other smail fruits. 
tin spring and latest / 
in fall varieties. All true to Gin 
pame. Freshly dug to fill your Vie 
order, [T'S FREE— Write tonight, 
» 0.A.D.BALDWIN  R. R22 
Bridgman. Michtgen 






















EITHS Newland. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS; oe 


Id big crops, pay big profit, 
00 to $700 per acre, with 
pintvet fresh strawberries for the 
me table and canni purposes 
throughout the season. eith's plants 
grown on fresh new soil near the Lake shore 
are strong, healthy, vigorous, deep-rooted, 
fullof life, the best Mother Earth can produce, 
Guaranteed to satisfy or your money back. 
Our valuable book 

Keith’s Ways to Successful Berry Culture 
is free to our customers, It tells how to grow 
strawberries for big profits. Write today for 
ournew catalog of strawberries and ot 
amall fraits. It’s free for the asking. 

Keith Brothers Nursery, Box80; Sawyer, Mich. 
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THE UNIVERSAL FRUIT 
The grape has been the universal fruit 
in all lands since records.Aave been kept, 
and today more homes are supplied with 
the grape in season than with any other 
fruit. It should grow on every farm, for 
it is at home everywhere and takes little 
room. If you grow a surplus you need 
have no fear of tex pes are always 
in demand, and enpedaly now that they 
are more freely than ever 
before in summer drinks. 
This cut shows a vine planted three 

ago, at that time being a two-year- 
old from the nursery. This is the second 
year of bearing. Twenty peunds of 
grapes were picked from a space two feet 
wide on one side of the Niagara section of 
this fence and they were not so thickly set 
as this vine. A few leaves were removed to 
give a plainer view of the grapes.—L. C. 


INSECTS EASILY CONTROLLED 


Tons of food are lost annually in the 
thousands of home gardens in every state 
because of insect injuries which cc uld have 
been prevented if simple control measures 
had been promptly adopted. It is just as 
important—in some cases even more im- 
portant—that the vegetable crops be 
as carefully watched for insect pests as the 
actual cultivating of the crops and a little 
watchfulnes and prompt application of 
remedies will prevent to a large measure 
the losses which otherwise will occur. 

In general, insects are controlled accord- 
ing to the type of mouth parts or habits of 
feeding. For chewing insects which con- 
sume the external plant tissue, such as 
beetles, caterpillars, slugs, grasshoppers, 
and the like, an arsenical poison is usually 
efficient. Arsenate of lead is the safest 
and for small amounts of spray use nine 
and a half level teaspoonsfulsor threelevel 
tablespoonfuls of the powder to a gallon 
of water, the powder first being mixed 
uniformly with a small amount of water 
and then diluted to the proper strength. 

It may also be used as a dust, thoroly 
mixing one part of the 7? = with ten 
parts of a dilutent such as flour, or hy- 
drated or airslaked lime. If used as a dust 











STRAWBERR 
PLA The newCooper 


Strawberry, 
largest, sweetest and most pro- 
ductive berry known. One berrymakes 
a big mouthful, 9 berries make a layer in a 
quart box. 400 cratesper acre. Sells fora third 
morethanothervarieties, A full assortment of 
otherkindsofsmal! fruit plants. Pricesgreatly 





reduced. Wholesale prices on large amounts. 
OurfreecatalogshowstheC and tenother 
kinds in theif naturalcolors. Write forittoday. 


A. R. WESTON & CO., R.D.No. 5 , Bridgman, Mich. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, fi ar 


MAYERS PLANT Nt RSE RY. "Mefrill, Michigan 

















Rasrpenay, Gaare PLants. 
nment inape ng oy ta. ight yoare ex rience 
Le s. Free i ¢ 


STRAWBERGY 

aap d 
ar rry producers. Tr nee 
rice List. . F. Larson's Nt wane. Box ll, Sawyer, Mich i 


sy Plants $3.00 and Up c 


All state inspectex 
tes,Sawyer,Mieh | ¢ 
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WRIT our price list. It will save you money 
8 = a will insure you @ strawberry 
erop. Write W. W. THOMAS, ANNA, ILLINOIS 
Catalog. 


Strawberry Plonte, SS 40 per 1,000 u 


CLOVER LEAF NURSERY, THREE OARS, MICH, 








| holes, 


Fine variety of | mix bordeaux as it is to get the quantities 


suppose you are mi aking a 5:5:50 batch. 


copper sulphate or blue vitriol and 
pounds of freshly burned lime im fifty 


apply in the morning when the dew is on 
the plants. It may be dusted thru a cheese- 
cloth bag or tin can punched with small 
but is better applied with hand 
dusters made for the purpose. 

Insects which do not consume the plant 
tissue but instead insert the beak in the 
plant and suck the juices cannot be con- 
trolle d with arsenical or other internal 
poisons but must be destroyed with in- 
secticides which kill in contact with the 
body. Thus plant lice, leaf hoppers, scale 
insects and the like are controlled with 
contact sprays. 


BORDEAUX SHOULD BE MIXED 
PROPERLY 
It is almost as important to properly 


if materials right, and it is of far greater 
importance in the matter of ease 0 appli- 
ation. 

There is a night way and a wrong way 
f making up bordeaux. For example, 


This would be made up of five pounds of 
five 


G Mar., 1923 


The big. y withon vigorous 
tho 
Gives! asting satisfaction a 


many of our customer $1500¢ 
an acre. Beautiful color " 


flavor you can't for 


Oil @ Quart. Resists dros 
Bears early and | ate. = 
owers will discard al* ot 
8s. We also save you money 

on the most thrifty and prot, 
gee varieties of Strawberry 
wage, Raseberry, Blackberry and 
lants. Grown! n th« famous 


rult Belt. Packed to reach 
i) fresh and vigorous. We sbip direct te 
you at wholesale prices. Special rates Ifyoq 

. Our liberal guarantee and 


next year ~ oh the growin qemend 
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Here’s the finest Book on Straw- 
growing ever i, Written v \ 
 SSssetaliy Taos is  \ 

Plants — and quotes new low prices on Kellogg's 
Bargain Strawberry Gardens 
that 6t need and pocket-book—£2 85 and 
Se 
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Ourstrong, healthy, tre 
$3.50 PerThousandovs" yearing plants 
guarantee big crons of luscious berries Best varieties for 
all kinds of soils. Many new yastorten such as Eaton,Bua 
Special, Premier, Marvel and Cooper. The world’s 
Freatest new Everbe Strawberry CHAMPION. 

ll line of Raspberries, ackberries and Asparagus. 
Greatly wy d Prices. Our customers av 
making uD. f° 3 vee acre from small fruits 

ange (fark ob good rapePlants 
Beautiful new color catalog free. Write To-day 
BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO.., Box 13, Bridgman. Mich 


mrs, Everbearing 
mee geod plants\of this variety are 
. panty © start a good patch. Heavily 
how rooted, sure to grow. Yield continually 
464 from spring to frost. Large size, fine colo? 
7 and Sever Send today for 3 plants; a & 


dozen for 3 
Ack clpe for — eB 2008 coed and past 
y === Big savings on "quailty eceds 


; ’ wold Geed & Nursery Co. 
532 So. 10th ‘Street, Lincoin, Nebrasks 


) (1) STRAWBERRY PLANTS 2 Psi Ee 


150Senator Dunlap, 150 Warfield ws 
11 Best Varieties. Alsoras es 
xperience. Pricesreasonable.Cat log free 


,. _Hampton & Son, R.2, Bangor, Mich. 
STRAWBE — 


gresuve 
preged 1000 Dendag [mot prepard] £5.00. 
otter) pee torn premade amd Aerwreeg 
ktten MILLCR GARDENS ALBBR: LEA 
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Small Fruit Plant®. 
Grown Plantst0 
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The copper sulphate 
sep- 


gallons of water. ‘ 
dissolved and the lime is pl 
Jy and then the two are mixed. The 
right way to do the work is to dilute both 


is 


arate 


the copper sulphate and the lime as much 
as possible. In other words, dissolve the 
five pounds of my sulphate in water. 
This is best done by putung the copper 


sulphate into a bag and then the bag into 
the water, near the surface. Bring up the 
copper sulphate solution to twenty-five 
zallons 
*’Slake the lime, pouring on a litle hot 
water at first, until the lime becomes active 
then cold water should be added slowly 
as the lime slakes until a fairly thin white 
liquid results. Bring the lime milk mix- 
ture up to twenty-five gallons and then 
pour into it the solution of copper sulphate 
stirring vigorously while doing so. 

There is all the difference in the world in 
bordeaux mixture properly prepared and 
bordeaux mixture improperly prepared. 


BURN THE PRUNINGS 


When the orchard is pruned do not 
neglect the final step needed to make it 
a thoro job. Burn the branches and clip- 
pings taken out. It is often i 
what a great number of insect eggs an 
disease organisms may be destroyed in 
this manner. 

This is especially valuable in aiding 
the orchardist to get rid of canker, blight, 
and such insects as plant lice which harbor 
over in the diseased or infeeted wood. 

Some growers save the prunings, 
placing them in piles in the orchard, 
until spring in order that they may burn 
them to ward off late killing frosts. It is 
to be seriously doubted if the risk is 
worthwhile, however, for many times the 
piles of brush simply allow the insects 
and diseases to be carried over, and only 
occasionally does the grower find the 
trash valuable in fighting frost. Of course 
in the case of late winter or early spring 
pruning, at times the wood may have to 
dry a little while, and it may even be 
possible that the need for frost protection 
may come early enough to make it pos- 
sible to kill two birds with one stone, 
or accomplish two ends with one fire. 
Ordinarily tho, better play safe and burn 
the trash once in the early winter to 
destroy harboring places immediately 
and wood removed in late winter and 
early spring again as early as possible. 


FERTILIZING THE GARDEN 


Common stable manure is the best fer- 
tilizer for the garden, but it is often supple- 
mented by the use of some special com- 
mercial fertilizers for certain crops. For 
the leaf crops where nitrogen is most 
needed a light sprinkling of nitrate of soda 
will start pont rapidly and improve the 
juality as well as increase the crop. Acid 
phosphate will aid in making the plants 
setcrops. It takes so little of any fertilizer 
to be effective that the cost is hardly 
noticeable. It is to be remembered that 
1 are only supplementing that which 
i have in the soil to gain special results. 


\dding manure has a lasting effect onf 


soils, and the same is true of green ma- 
nures, but the commercial fertilizer does 
not have such a lasting effect, and it is 
ised for the one crop fertilized. I know 


one case where nitrate of soda was used 


tively on tomatoes, making large fine 
iruits and plenty of them, and lasted five 
or six years. A pound of nitrate of soda 
will make a suitable application for from 
one to two hundred feet of drill of lettuce, 
radishes or spinach, all of which it benefits 
gre oan it costs only a few cents. 
Neither nitrate of soda nor phosphate will 
r nore than a dusting along the rows 
ind the hills, and it should be kept 
a i or stems as much as pos- 


Plant an orchard, a small fruit patch, 
nd a garden. It will mean better living 
and better health. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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~radio will bring 
the whole Nation 
together ~ 


T is from the development of other resources of civilization, 
rather than from the present development of radio that the 
farmers of the country can judge what radio will mean to them 


in the future. 


There is today one telephone for every nine 


persons in the United States. There is one automobile for every 


eleven persons. 
their future was in doubt. 


It is because radio’s future is no 
longer in doubt, and because its 
greatest service—next to the saving 
of life at sea and insuring unham- 
pered communication with the rest 
of the world—should be to agricul- 
ture, that the Radio Corporation of 
America has been addressing these 
messages to the farmer. 

Broadcasting, which is the means 
of sending information, entertain- 

* ment and amusement to a large 
number of people equipped with re- 
ceiving sets, eventually will bring 
the whole Nation closer together. 
An understanding of the way broad- 
casting stations are operated there- 
fore will be helpful to the farmers. 

The technical equipment of the 
modern broadcasting station con- 
sists of a powerful transmitting de- 
vice, so actuated by an electrical 
current that the surrounding ether 
is caused to vibrate electrically in 
exact unison to the sound waves 
originating in the broadcasting sta- 
tion studio. These electro-magnetic 
waves are pushed out, so to speak, 
through the ether by the help of the 
antenna wires. The waves, spread 
out in all directions from the broad- 
casting stations, travel as far as the 
power at the sending station will 
permit. Thus 100 watts of electrical 
power may carry music and voices 
up to 50 miles; 250 watts may carry 
100 miles, and so on. All that is nec- 
essary to intercept these broad- 
casted waves is to install a suitable 
home receiving set. 

In general, the average broad- 
casting station can make itself 
heard many hundred miles distant. 
Within range of a broadcasting 
station there is no limit to the 
number of receivers that may 
listen in. 


loge 






233 Broadway, New York 


When these facilities were first established 


The broadcasting station per- 
forms its work in this way: The 
singer, or speaker, or the musical 
instrument, is in the studio of the 
station. The singer sings, or the 
speaker talks as he or she would be- 
fore any large audience face to face. 
Near the performer and directly fac- 
ing him is placed a delicate “‘pick- 
up” microphone transmitter, a re- 
finement of the modern telephoneset. 

This microphone absorbs the 
various characteristics of the voice 
or musical instrument and passes it 
on to the radio transmitter which 
in turn transforms these weak elec- 
trical impulses into powerful elec- 
tro-magnetic waves which are then 
led to the external antenna, and 
from there pushed out into space 
at the speed of light or 186,000 
miles per second. 

The farmer who is within range 
of a broadcasting station needs only 
a receiving set to obtain the full ben- 
efits of this broadcasting in his own 
home. The words that are used by 
the Radio Corporation of America in 
its advertising, ““There’s a Radiola 
for Every Purse,” is no mere catch 
phrase. The prices range from $25 
to $350, depending upon the size, 
type and range of the set purchased. 

All these sets are described in the 
general handbook of radio informa- 
tion, “‘Radio Enters The Home,” 
price 35 cents. If you desire this 
book, the coupon is available for 
your order. 


The Radiola, which is the registered 
trade-marked product of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, gives more at a 
smaller expense than any other known 
communication service now available to 
the farmer. It brings into the home at 
small cost many things 
whichcannot be furnished 
by other means except at 
greatercost. Itbrings other 
things which cannot be 
brought by other means 
at any cost. 


tion 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


‘ iw RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA *® **% 
| Sales Department, 233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


1am enclosing 35c for the book “Radio Enters The Home.” 
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JUNIOR AND CLUB DEPARTMENT 


A Department for Boys and Girls 


Conducted by E, N. HOPKINS 


“HARRY AND JOHNNIE” |serubs straight from the St. Paul stock- 
Visitors at the Interstate Fair, Sjoux | Y"ds to fatten. He was so wild that you 
City, in September, were very much in-| could hardly get in the same lot with him. 
terested in an exhibit made by William | I thought I would never be able to handle 
Melirath, an Iowa boy. The exhibit | him, but we tied him up and after feeding 
consisted of “Harry” and “Johnnie,’’ two | 2d caring for him he soon got so I could 





baby beeves shown in the picture below. 
William, or commonly known as “Bill,” 
among his boy friends, thought he would 
see what he could do with a scrub and a 
purebred on the same feed and with the 
same care. The results are shown in the 
picture. Harry, the purebred Hereford 
steer at the right, weighed when finished 
1,180 pounds, while Johnnie weighed but 
750 pounds. The initial weight of Harry 
was 520 pounds, showing a gain of 660 
pounds during the 270 days while on feed. 
Johnnie weighed 230 pounds at the start 








Johnnie and Harry with Wm. MclIlrath of 
Iowa, the proud owner. Hehaslearned how 
to feed steers for the market at a profit. 


and 750 at the finish, showing a gain of 
520 pounds. 
of 2.44 pounds per day and Johnnie 1.9 
pounds daily. 

The total cost of feeding Harry was 
$49.96. Initial cost of Harry, $30, making 
total cost of $79.96. At the sale Harry 
brought seventeen cents per pound or 
$192.10, leaving a profit of $112.14. Harry 
won $50 in cash prizes at the county and 
interstate fairs, taking first in junior 
Hereford open class, $18; second in baby 
beef, $20; and first in the county fair, $12. 

The total feeding cost of Johnnie was 
$33.90, initial cost of calf $7, total $40.90. 
Sale price per pound, twelve cents, or a 
total of $85.20, profit $44.30. As a result, 
William is in favor of purebred stock 
every time. 

The Ration 


The ration consisted of ground corn, | 


whole oats, ground barley and a little oil- 
meal. Bran was added to the ration the 
last month. Both had clover, pasture and 
alfalfa hay and had the best of care, 
because Bill made pets of both of them. 
When they were shown, they were cur- 
ried; in fact, Harry had his hair curled or 
mareelled, he looked so fine. The pictures 
hardly show the relative size, but when 
they were weighed the weights werefound 
to be as given. 

William Mcellrath learned a lot in feed- 
ing and caring for his beeves and some day 
expects to make a business of feeding 
cattle. He is just 14 years old, in the 
seventh grade at school and lives on the 
farm with dad. He will soon be in high 
school and proposes to go thru college. By 
the time he is 21 years old he will have a 
fine business training, be thru college and 
realy to take up the farming business in 
earnest. 


In speaking of his experience, William | 


writes: 

“T bought my purebred calf, Harry, 
from my grandfather with the under- 
standing that I was to feed and raise a 
scrub calf along with him. Dad brought 
Johnnie home in a wagen with other 


Harry gained on an average | 


|do anything with him. I won $50 in 
cash prizes with Harry, but did not take 
any prizes with Johnnie. We are for 
purebreds.” # 

His club leader, Mr. Armour Payne, a 
local farmer, in"proudly telling about Bill’s 
achievement said, ‘“‘club work and all the 
| experience it brings the boys and girls puts 
a 12 or 14-year-old boy or girl as far along 
as I was when I was 21.” 


HOW A BOY RAISED POTATOES 


One of our western club page readers, 
Marion Martin, tells in a very interesting 
way how he raised a recent crop of pota- 
toes and what he raised on the same 
ground for a second crop. He writes: 

“T am glad to give my experience in 
raising various crops and hope it will bein- 
teresting to other boys and girls.” 

First he tells about his potatoes: “I 
plowed the ground seven inches deep in 
the fall. After plowing I harrowed the 
ground twice to break all the clods and 
establish a good seedbed. Before plowing 
I applied four wagon loads of manure so 
that the ground was in splendid shape and 
well fertilized before planting. 

“T marked out the ground three feet 
apart, planted the seed about a foot apart 
in the rows. I cultivated the ground six 
the first time before the weeds got 
started. I planted the Early Rose 

variety. 
| “T harvested thirty sacks of potatoes, 
selling them at two cents a pound. Ex- 
| penses were $10, leaving me a clear profit 
of $50. 

“I then planted beans on the same 
|ground. These I harvested just before the 
| frost, ten sacks which I sold at five cents 
ja pound. The beans brought me $50, 
| expenses were $10, leaving a profit of $40. 
|I hope to see experiences of other boys 
in our club department.” 


PIGS, POULTRY AND BEES 

It isn’t always the boy or girl who suc- 
| ceeds the first time who has the persever- 
ance and staying qualities necessary to 
succeed thrua period of years. It doesn’t 
take much courage or rsistence if 
everything goes smoothly. It takes disap- 
pointments and losses to bring out the 
real metal in the boy or girl or adult. 

Here is a story from two Ohio boys, 
Marion and Earl Rogers, and we repro- 
duce pictures of their pigs, poultry and 
bees secured thru a loan from Mr. Mere- 
dith a year ago last fall. These boys are 
no quitters as our readers will readily 
see altho they lost a sow and some fat 
hogs with the swine plague and then a 
neighbor’s dog killed a pen of fine Wyan- 
dotte hens and injured the cock bird. 
But they stuck to the job as the letter 
from Marion and Earl shows. They now 
have the foundation for success and the 
boys have been granted longer time on 
| part of the loan. Their letter follows and 
| the pictures sent in show that they are 
right on the job: 

“T lost my sow and fattening hogs with 
|the ‘swine plague’ early this fall. I 
| traded my club pig for a Big Type Poland 
|China gilt, whose picture with myself I 
'am enclosing. After the loss I felt very 
|}much discouraged but am not going to 
give up. I exhibited a trio of young 
Aristocrat B. P. rocks, took third on them 
and second on my old birds. Just the 
| evening before we finished our pen, a 


| neighbor’s dog killed the four Wy 








times, 








hens and hurt the cock bird very badly 

“Mrs. Ladd, the lady we purchased 
the hens from let us have eggs at markes 
price. We bought three settings and saved 
one of our own. We raised thirty-seven 
chickens. We sold the culls and purchased 
a fine trio of White Holland turkeys 
which we now have, together with a nice 
pen of chickens of both varieties. About 
a month ago we bought a registered 
Duroc gilt now bred to farrow in March 
costing $55. Will send you a picture of 
them all just as soon as possible. Ear] 
likes bees so well that by helping the 
neighbors he managed to get together 
six hives of Italian bees, which are jn 
good shape for the winter. 

“We have invested our savings as you 
can see, together with what we had left 
of the original note $22 (after deducting 
our losses) to advantage and prospects 
are fine for making a success of our club 
work next year. 

“We have been working hard at com 
cutting and husking in order to pay the 
note which we can do, but would like to 
pay the interest and $5 on the note and 
renew the other $25 for six months. We 
do not haye quite enough of our own, 
Would have to get it from Dad but he 
hasn't it to spare, and then we would like 
to pay it without his help. Let us hear 
from you by return mail.” We haven’ 
written you as often as we should but we 





Marion and Earl Rogers of Ohio have made 





a good start with yigs, poultry and bees 
thru a Successful Farming loan 


bothiwork every chance we get and | am 
taking a correspondence course in Swine 
Farming at Ohio State University which 
keeps me pretty busy. 

‘“‘We are sending pictures of myself and 
pig taken at home after the fair. The 
young White Wyandottes could not all 
get in the picture and Earl’s bees do not 
all show, I mean the hives. 
“Thanking you again and with three 
cheers for Mr. Meredith, we remain true 
friends, 

Marion and Earl Rogers. 


NEVER ANYTHING OF OUR OWN 


We are three brothers age 14, 12 and 10 
vears old. We want to know if we could 
get a loan to buy us a hog apiece. We 
want to get a start of something for our- 
selves. We never did have a thing of our 
own. 

Please answer and send us blanks to 
sign and fill out if you will let us have 4 
loan, also how much we could get. We 
will feed them and care for the stock well 
and be ready to pay you when the loan 1s 





due.—Walter, Illmo, and Fred Little, I! 
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e is rubber footwear for all the 
in the famous Goodyear Gold 
Light rubbers for town 


thers 
family 


Seal line. wi 
wear; knee-boots to wear when it’s 
raining hard; hip-high boots for sports 
and wading; heavy rubber workshoes 
of all kinds, from the one-buckle ar- 
tic overshoe to the sturdy wear-defy- 
ing Leather-top Lincoln. A special 
feature on Goodyear Gold Seal rubber 


workshoes is the Grippo sole which in- 
a steady foothold on the “slip- 


sures 


peri¢ st” ground. 


this record? 


He got 26 years service out of his 
Goodyear Gold Seal boots before he 
returned them to the factory for sou- 
veniers. And they look today as though 
they are good for another decade. 
Read this letter. 


Goodyear Rubber Co.: 

The Goodyear Gold Seal boots I 
have shipped you were bought in 
the spring of 1896 from Mr, Wm. 
Ketchum, dealer, Portage, Wis. 
They have seen 15 years of service 
ring and fall hunting in So. Da- 
kota, covering over 1,500 miles. I 
use them now about home and am 
still using them for hunting this 
eason. I claim they are the oldest 
boots in the U. S. A. 

FRANK A. KRAUSE, 
Portage, Wis. 


ir. Krause’s original letter is sworn 
to before a notary public. He makes 
statements which may sound remark- 
able to some, but which do not surprise 
the makers of Goodyear Gold Seal rub- 
ber footwear. Such incidents are com- 
mon. Perhaps you, too, have a pair of 


Goodyear rubbers or boots which have 
given unusual service. Or — 
some friend of yours has had remark- 


able wear from his Gold Seal footwear. 
We'll be glad to have you write us 
your experiences. See if you can beat 
Mr. Krause’s record—or tell a story as 
ie We'd like to hear from 
you. Will you address a letter to the 
Sales Manager of the Goodyear Rub- 


Wear- 








ber Co., 787 Broadway, New York. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Water 
Cold: 


EFY the weather with these rugged, all-rubber 
arctics. Slide them over your shoes in a hurry 
— kick them off as quickly. A warm real wool 
lining keeps your feet snug and dry. And they'll 


coo 





wear like iron because they’re genuine Goodyear’ 


Gold Seal quality. * 

For 70 years Goodyear Gold Seal has been a recog- 
nized leader. Our scientists select only the best 
materials— skilled craftsmen in our factories pro- 
duce millions of pairs yearly—and only the cream of 
the finished product is permitted to bear the Gold 
Seal trademark. 





MAKE this your buying guide. When- 
ever you need rubber footwear of 
any kind, do not be confused by claims 
of quality. Look for the Goodyear 
Gold Seal trademark. It is your guar- 
antee of the highest possible quality. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


GOODYEAR 
RUBBER CO, 


General Offic 2s 787-9 Broadway, New York 


BRANCHES: 
Milwaukee, Wis., 380-2 East Water St. St. Louis, Mo., 1103 Washington Ave. 
St. Paul, Minn., 371-7 Sibley St. Portland, Ore., 61-7 Fourth St. 
Kansas City, Mo., 807 Baltimore Ave. San Francisco, Cal., 539 Mission St. 
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SURE 


You Want to Wear 


CARHARTT OVERALLS 





Bet your life you want the 


remember the long wear, the 


Carhartt. 


Cheap, shoddy overalls are expen- 
Carhartt Overalls are money 
savers in the long run. Ask any farm- 


sive - 


er who wears them. 


best. 
What if you do have to pay a few 
cents more—that’s nothing when you 
good, 


roomy, comfortable fit you get in the 


Hamilton Carhartt, 
Detroit, Mich. Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send me samples and 
Carhartt -O ralls made from 
Master Cloth, alsoprices of Carhartt Work 

I will appreciate the Farm, Stock 
Account B« ok. 

BON. «'o'n vessesbenbeesetecqucsonede va 
Sh 56ses caeSietaendactanebes 
State 


Dealer's Name 


Dallas, Texas 


prices of your 
your Carhartt 


Gloves. 
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“STATE FAIR 





WATERMELON 





Dark green, very large,and s 
goodseller. Plant thismelon 
andbeatyour neighbor. They 
are fi ne eating and will make 

— money too. i heey 

all tested and willreall! 

oun. Let mocend yeu my 
new seed book and maga- 
zine “Seed Sense”. They 







The largest watermelon grown. 
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FIELD SEED GO., Dept. 47. Shenancoah, 
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less cust. Amazingly 
Just the thing for Truc k 


Gardeners, Small Farms, (15,5? ~ 
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Special Offer We ve ps 
for Special O 

Address Dept. "T- 20; 
SHAW MFG.CO., 
Galesburg, Kansas. ane 














CATALOG FREE 
Great Bargains, Standard V arietics, 
Best Quality, Low Prices. Satisfac- 
f> tion or money refunded. 70 years in 
LAGE business proof of our responsibility. 
ees Write for Nursery and Seed catalog. 

PETER BOHLENDER & SONS 


Spring Hii! Nurseries 
Box 214 


Now you can get a better power Garden Tractor at 
Low Price on the SHAW. 


§ TREES & PLANTS THAT GROW § 


Tippecanoe City, (Miami Co.) Ohio 


FULL 

PARTICU- 

\.. LARS FRES 
rite Today 











KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Prectical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Cardeaers Suburbanites, Truckers, 
ursery men, Fruit Growers. 
American Farm Machine Co. 
2579 Uni.Av,.S.=£.,Minaecapolis,Mina, 


Catalog 
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MISSOURI BOY INTERESTED 

“T have been a reader of Successful 
Farming and have taken the paper for 
about six years. I think it is great. | 
have noticed the boys’ and girls’ depart 
ment most every issue and I would like to 
become a member. I have a chance to 
buy a sow and ten pigs for $40. I can 
raise $15 myself and would like to borrow 
$25 from you. I would like to hear from 
you at once and receive the loan as soon 
| as possible, as the sow may cost more in a 

few days. My father and mother say 
they are willing for me to do this and will 
| back me. I am 14 years of age.—Clayton 
| Collins, Barnett, Mo.” 

Copy of our loan plan has been sent to 
Clayton with full information how to pro- 
ceed to secure the loan. Money is loaned 
at six percent interest for one year to help 
boys and girls 10 to 18 years of age secure 
young stock or seed for the club acre. Loan 
club members should their county 
agent or club leader and join the eln 
work of their community or county. The 
county agent brings to the boys and girls 
the best proven methods of raising stock 
and crops right from the agricultural col- 
leges and the United States department of 
agriculture. By joining a club boys and 
girls may have this splendid assistance, 
and acquire a real business training. 


THE CLUB PUTS LIFE IN THE 
SCHOOL 


Probably twenty of the busiest, happiest 
and most successful boys and girls in Wis- 
consin this year were the members of the 
Craig School Club of Milwaukee county. 
These boys and girls have been definitely 
organized in a Four-H elub with officers, 
constitution and various committees for 
the past year. They are interested in the 
poultry, corn, potato, sewing and food 
projects. It did not, take long with the 
interest and inspiration of their teacher, 
Mrs. Frances M. Kurtze, for them to 
develop into enthusiastic club boosters and 
rural rooters. 

At the state fair they carried away $76 
and twenty-eight ribbons, besides the 
honor of having the champion demonstra- 
tion team of the state. They represented 
the state in both the Sioux City, Iowa, 
contest and the National Dairy Show, 
getting fourth and fifth places respectively. 

Mrs. Kurtze writes: “Every teacher 
should enter club work. It creates in the 
children a spirit of loyalty, gives them 
confidence and encourages them in every 
lesson they study.” 








see 








A MOTHER WRITES 


Mrs. Carl Miller of Minnesota com- 
mends our loan service and desires that 
her boy have the advantage of the business 
training that comes thru it. Here is Mrs. 
Miller’s letter: 

“Your department has always been of 
great interest to me and I am writing to 
ask if a lad of nine is too young to become 
a loan club member. The boys’ letters he 
has read have made him anxious to own 
something. We can give or loan him 
money, but he feels that it isn’t quite so 
businesslike as getting it from the club 
fund. 

“Our boy has earned money for his 
clothes and a bicycle during the last year 
by doing little chores for us here on the 
farm so I feel he would be able to pay 
back what he would borrow. 

“We have a dairy farm and the lad is 
anxious to buy a purebred heifer calf. 
Thanking you for any information you 
may ra and wishing you luck for the 
good work you are doing.” 
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WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 


2126ArchSt., Phila., Pa. 








Special proposition for 
young car owners 
Chance to make from 
$100 to $150 a month nght from the start and more 
later Opportunity to establish permanent busi- 
ness of your own Pleasant, healthful work demon- 
strating and taking orders in the country No 
penence needed—we teach you. Pay every wex a 
liberal gasoline allowance—FREE OUTFIT 
Free Book Tells All---Write For It 
“The North Ridge Way to Better Pay ls 
how others are making $100 to £200 a month 
or more—and how YOU can dom, too Exper 
enced men can make pro ypornonately more Act 
Quak—yet your bome termrury Write today 


Ridge Bruck Company 
FREEPORT, ILLINO: 
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Write for our 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 
from the largest erry Boz and 
Basket Factory inthe Country. 





than we will ask later. Act quick- 
asvensing. Buy pow--your grass seed.- 
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Special prices end lie pase eles 
A. A. A. A. Berry Seed Co., Box 119, _ Clarinda, tows Beed Co., Box 119, Clarinda, tows 


Ss “A SWEET white Blossom WHITE BLOSSOM 


CLOVER ===; 
$285 Bu. osx eae 


TWELVE E WELCH’S CONCORD 
GRAPEVINES, 2 YEARS, $1 

36 one year $2. 25 Rhubarb $1. pea Compas, $3 $1. 

Ten Early Richmond Cherries $4. $3. 

Ten Kieffer Pears $3. Ten Elberta Peach $2.40 

Apple $2. Ten Elm $1. Good 3 to 4 ft. 

fay ay »Cc waren Catalog Free. 
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are every 

WISCONSIN SEEDS #::7: == 
nized as the 

world’s best. Unexcelled for earliness, hardiness and great 


yields We have a complete line for Farm and Garden. 
Write for free catalog, we give seeds free with every order. 


J.W.JUNG SEED CO., Farm 2, RANDOLPH, WISCONSIN 
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\ QUEEN AMONG HOG RAISERS 


Continued from page 15 
“T suppose you want to know why Iam 
club member. Well, I am a pig club 
r for three reasons: First, for the 
enjoyment I get in feeding and watching 
my pigs grow and develop into better 
m month to month. Secénd, for 


a pig 
mel 


igs ir : 
4 pleasure Of showing better pigs than | @ 
some of my competitors; and, third, for | B& 


the money and ribbons I win at the fairs, 
and the good prices I receive for my pigs. 
“Now I'll tell you a little about my pets. 
“J selected the Poland-China breed 
because my father and brother were suc- 
‘The Achiever’ because he achieved the 


greatest amount of growth for the amount 


of feed he received. 
“He won for me a total of $151.50 at the 
Wisconsin state fair and three county 


fairs. 1 sold him while I was showing at 
the Dane county fair. I was paid $100 for 
Achiever. 

I made a total profit of $221.06 above 
feed, labor, original value and other 
expenses, on this pig. 

lempest Temptation was always the 
hardiest pig ia the litter. 

She won a total of $104 in cash prizes 


and was the first choice of — — 
e was the | Ba 


op the show circuit. No doubt s 
best pig in the litter for pork production. 
“Vinnie Vinicent was a trifle smaller 
than her sisters, but she was catching up 
fast until she contracted the ‘flu’ while 
on exhibition at the state fair, and was 
longer getting over it than the others. 
She is doing nicely now and bids fair to 
make a sow much like her champion 
“King’s Oneida was my favorite, not 
only in type and make-up, but also in dis- 
position. She was always nice to handle. 
“She seemed to be the favorite of the 
judges as she was always placed ahead of 
my other gilts. She won $151 in cash 
prizes for me at the state fair and the four 
county fairs. I refused an offer of $100 
for her, because I could not make up my 
mind to part with her as I wanted to ex- 
hibit her next year as a junior yearling. 
named another pig “The Improver,’ 
because when a youngster he looked as 
tho he would grow out to make a good 
one. But he had a few setbacks which 
prevented him from making as good gains 
as he should have made. However, he is 
developing into a wonderfully good pig. 
He won $37 in cash prizes at the five fairs. 
I sold him for $75 to head the herd of an 
Illinois breeder. 
nooth Diana was always tamer than 
thers, and she always wanted some- 
pet her. She also had quite a set- 


/ 


n June when she had the misfortune | % 


raining her left hind ankle. But 
rward she gained very rapidly. 


/ 


ircuit, winning a total of $64 in 


prizes at the state fair, and the four | § 


iairs. 

ve this outdoor work. My health 
een bettered by it, and I find it very 
ble. I am already planning for 

1923, when I hope to do still better.” 
\nd so ends thestory of Veva’s accom- 
ments as she tells it. But she forgot 
ntion that there are some 15,000 
nd girls engaged in club work in 
nsin. And that as a result of her 
ib championship she was given a 
the International Livestock Show 
held in Chicago. Another re- 
r her efforts came in the form of a 
ze because she kept the best records 


boy or girl showing at the state |} 


is year. 


‘i! you have moved this spring, be sure 
to have your address changed so that you 
Wil not miss any copies of Successful 
‘arming. We must have your old and 
hew ad s to make the change. 


il with this breed. I named one pig] j 





e stood well up in the money on the|§ 
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Plowed with OilPull 


gr sweepstake prize for the best bushel 
4 of wheat at the recent Chicago Interna- 
tional Stock Show was won by R. O. Wyler, of 
Luseland, Saskatchewan. 


Among other important factors in producing this cham- 
pionship wheat Mr. Wyler plowed his land with a 12- 
20 Rumely OilPull Tractor. He had the advantage of 
a tractor that is built to highest quality standards— 
that is, a source of power to be implicitly depended 
upon—that has won the highest honors for fuel econ- 
omy for many years—that reduces upkeep cost to a 
remarkably low point—that has an average life of 10 
years and over, These are important advantages for 
any farmer. 


Letters from Home 


Mr. Wyler is located in the far north. Yet the experi- 
ences he has had with his OilPull are duplicated many 
times in every section of the country. 


We have letters from the North, South, East and West 
—from farmers—giving their verdict of the OilPull. 


Among these letters are some from your section—from 
home folks. They are well worth reading. They give 
the verdict of farmers—neighbors. We want you to 
read these letters. There is no obligation, Merely a 
note or post card will bring them and a free copy of our 
new booklet on Triple Heat Control. Address Dept.A. 


OILPULL 


‘‘The Cheapest Farm Power” 
ADVANCE-RUMELY 


THRESHER CO., Inc. s La Porte, Ind. 


The Advance-Rumely Line includes kerosene tractors, 
steam engines, in and rice threshers, alfalfa and 
elover hullers, husker-shredders and farm trucks, 


Serviced from 33 Branches and Warehouses 








Mar 1923 

















Barn and summer feeding quarters of O. L. Webb 


PASTURES MAKE CHEAP PORK 


Hogs and Alfalfa a Paying Combination 


By I. J. MATHEWS 


’ 


OGS and alfalfa are an inseparable combination,” says 
O. L. Webb, a hog man of Marshall county, Indiana. 


“There are just two things you can’t avoid in hog feed- 


ing,” continued Mr. Webb, “and they are alfalfa pasture and 
backaches.”’ 
In explaining this sentence, my informant went on to say 


that no man feeding hogs can get along without alfalfa for 
ager and hay—that is, if he can grow it and the fact that 


10g raising is full of backaches can be attested by most any 


man who has tried to do it. But Mr. Webb has kept up a steady 
bombardment of Alfalfa growing until he has finally got where 
he can grow it successfully, sometimes, and he has arranged 


many contrivances to take the backaches out of hog production. 


“‘When I started to feed hogs,” says Webb, “I soon found out 


that it takes pasture to make profitable pork and the more’! 
studied this pasture proposition, the more I decided that I 


would have some alfalfa—that is, if I could get it to take root 


on the place. The trouble with my bluegrass pasture was that 
it was good during the spring when all other pasture was good 
but I was feeding hogs for the summer market and wanted 
some plant that would give me pasture during the hot, dry 
months of midsummer. 

“T always wanted to feedfor the summer market because it 
made me the most money. 


Webb said, ‘‘We had that old field in cowpeas and late in the 
summer I went in and sowed the lime right on them. Later 
this was disced up and there is where I made another mistake 
in discing that stuff up on this type of land. It might be all 
right on sandy land which has a tendency to blow, but on this 
particular field it didn’t do anything but give me a lot of trash 
to bother with when sowing the alfalfa. 

“Now I'll let you in on a $10,000 secret with alfalfa. It has 
to do with cutting the hay and it can be expressed in just a few 
words like these: Don’t put alfalfa into the mow until it has 
thoroly dried in the field. Two years ago we put in some wet 
alfalfa and spontaneous combustion was the result. This fire 
not only burned up $10,000 worth of stuff but it cost me close 
to that amount to build a new barn in itsplace.” On the heels 
of such a statement what Mr. Webb has to say about curing 
alfalfa hay has great value. 

“We always go into the alfalfa, cut down what we can in 
the morning and rake it up in the afternoon. If we have good 
drying weather, it is usually dry enough to rake into windrows 
the same day, using a side delivery rake. But if the a!falia 
is too green and the wind is not blowing, we rake it up the next 
day. By turning the alfalfa into windrows we do not lose very 
many of the ‘eaves and, by the way, that is the most valuable 
‘ portion of the alfalfa hay. 

After this alfalfa has been 





In the winter a lot of folks 
are feeding hogs and there 
is a lot of competition on the 
market, while in summer one 
has to be fixed with shade 
and plenty of water, yet it 
gays. Then, many are so 
i in the ficlu that they 
think they haven't time to do 
the work that goes along with 
summer feeding. ‘So I feed 
in the summer and I found 
that I must have a pasture 
that would stand our usual 
summer dry spell 

“And all this reasoning 
pointed: directly at alfalfa. 
Ten years ago, I read about 
what lime would do to 
ground and bought a carload. 
Lots of folks laughed but 
they haven’t been laughing 
so much since I grew alfalfa 
on the field I limed at that 
time. The lime was on two 
years and then I sowed a 
ten-acre field of itto alfalfa. This had been limed with a regular 
lime seeder. Cow peas had been turned down in the fall, disced 
under, in fact. The alfalfa we had was not inoculated and we 
had to sow twice in order to get a stand. 

‘First time we sowed with the regularcloverseeder and above 
all things, what you want to watch out for when you are using 
one of these is not to get the seed in too deep. With some seeders 
it is impossible to keep from doing this. On our kind of soil, 
which is pretty largely a heavy clay loam, lfalfa seed ought 
not to be put in more than a quarter to a half-inch deep. 

“This field was neither fertilized nor was the ground inocu- 
lated, but it came on in pretty good shape and we made hay 
off it two or three years and we have been using it for hog pas- 
ture ever since. It is bare in places but this was pawed out 
when we were feeding a carload of horses.” 

Just over the fence Mr. Webb showed me a six-acre field of 
alfalfa that was limed three years before seeding. The corn 
was not fertilized and in the spring the stalks were disced down 
and he went on and sowed the alfalfa with an alfalfa seed drill. 
It was a wonderfully good stand. ; 

In another thirty-acre field Mr. Webb had alfalfa, a better 
stand of which it has never been the pleasure of the writer 
to see. When asked as to how he got this good stand, Mr. 





Note the self-jeeder and alfalfa leaf catchers 


put into windrows it is left 
until it is thoroly dry, re 
gardless of the rain. If it 
gets rained on, we leave it 
just the way it is. If we 
turn over a windrow after 
it has been rained on we have 
the hay bleached on both 
sides instead of but one 
while if we leave it alone 
the hay will be bleached on 
top of the windrow but will 
not be bleached anywhere 
else. 

“Personally I don’t think 
that the bleaching has very 
much to do with the feeding 
value of the alfalfa. Then, 
when it gets thoroly dry in 
the windrow, we go on and 
gather it up with the hay 
loader and put it in the barn. 
I wouldn’t give a man his 
board to put alfalfa hay 
in cocks to cure before taking 
it to the barn. Lately I have been sowing a mixture of ten 
pounds of June clover seed and ten pounds of alfalfa seed. 
The first season it comes on mostly clover, while the alfalfa 
seed is getting a good start. At the end of the second season 
the clover dies out as it only lives two years and the alfalfa 
comes on for hay as long as you can keep the bluegrass out of it. 

“I have had some trouble with alfalfa bloating the cattle, 
especially if it is pastured with the least bit of dew on it, but 
one can easily have trouble with it even after it is inthe hay. 

“Two years ago I got in a carload of cattle which had been 
in the yards in Chicago a long time. They were very hungry, 
as all cattle are that have been in the yards. I put them into 
the shed and fed them alfalfa, of which we had a large amount 
of second cutting in the mow. I certainly did like to see those 
steers eat and for the first two or three days I fed them every 
hour or so. They puffed up like so many ticks, but I lost six 
steers before the first week had rolled around. 

“Some of the things that I have learned about alfalfa are: 
(1) Don’t try to renovate alfalfa that is growing on stony 
ground. You will do nothing but rake out the stones and get 
them on top where they will be a perfect nuisance in cutting 
the hay. (2) Don’t put any green alfalfa hay into the mow; 
leave it out until it is thoroly cured. (Continued on page 70 
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See for Yourself 
The Big Cut in Fence Prices 


Down go prices on the famous Peerless Fence, Gates, Steel Posts, 

Barb Wire, Roofing and Paints! Our new plan of selling direct 

from our three big factories, cutting out all in between profits, Peartens Fare Poncs ea ewe 
has enabled us to cut our ony to you nearly one-half! This new 17c a rod. 150 Styles — more 
plan of selling is one of the most important events from the than you will find in 20 Dealer’s 
farmer’s standpoint of recent years—it means an enormous Stores—a fence forevery purpose. 
saving of money to farmers—it means the 


Lowest Prices Ever Quoted 


on Peerless Fence—Gates— Barb Wire—Steel Posts—Roofing 
and Paints. You pay only bed rock factory prices—all unneces- 
sary profits have been cut out. Look at the low prices quoted here! 


Peerless Farm Fence, Per Rod 17 Cts. 


Steel Farm Gat —- $3.65 Lawn Fence, per foot, 7 cts. Beautify your Home with Peer- 
BarbWire, 80 rod spool, $2.47 Steel Posts, each.........22 cts, | less Lawn Fence. | Many differ. 
Roofing, 100 sq. ft., rol roll, $1.25 Paint, per gallon ............$1.19 prices makes the cost waty small. 


Our New Big Catalog is filled from cover to cover with bargains 
just like these— over 100 pages. Send and get this money-saving 
catalog today—see for yourself the money you can save—how 
our new Direct From Factory —_ has cut prices almost in half. 
Remember the same high qu ity, that has made Peerless Fence 
the undisputed choice of farmers for25 years remains unchanged 
; pe changed but the price. The Peerless guarantee 
; = — protects every purchaser and assures satisfaction. 


hi = 2) Peg, Fill Out and Mail Coupon Peerless Farm Gates are Non- 


, Covennott | Z ae Your name and address bringsthis wonderful book to you Rusting — heavy Carbon. Steel 

alge sea by return mail. You can’t afford NOT to send for it— ee Get our 

on will save you many dollars. Get the book and see Catalog and see new low prices. 
how our 3 Big Factories save you money. 


Peert ws 
e 
>, . NN PEERLESS WIRE & FENCE CO. 
Fence Co. \ is ‘ = acters ear, 2221 |, Cleveland, Ohio 
Lp, 
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Poultry Fence, all heights at 
prices that will be an agreeable 
surprise to you, 
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LESS SHRINKAGE ON CATTLE 


Any legitimate method of ing the 
shrinkage on cattle that are shipped long 
distances may make sufficient saving to 
turn what would otherwise be a loss mto 

* 


oft. 
aw study of shrinkage in livestock has 
been — 5 at the Missouri 1 

college by H. D. Fox who finds that the 
chief causes are long hauls, rough handling, 
im feeding and extreme weather. 
Loss from ro handling and extreme 
heat cam be reduced by dnving the cattle 
to the loading station in the cool of the 
mornings or evenings and handhng them 
in such a way that they do not become 
excited or heated. 

Thru proper feeding methods there is, 
perhaps, the greatest opportunity to re- 
duce shrinkage Avoid feeding large 
amounts of such feeds as oilmeal, corn 
silage, corn, clover, alfalfa or soybean 
hay and grass just before shipping as they 
are all likely to cause scours. Cattle 
fattened on grain and grass will stand 
the trip best if placed in a dry lot one 
or two days before shipping and fed all 
the timothy hay they will eat with the 
grain ration greatly reduced. 

If they have been fattened in a dry lot 
om grain and legume hay, change to 
timothy or prairie hay at least twenty- 
four hours before shipment and gradually 
reduce the grain ration to fifty percent 
of the normal. Oats may be substituted 
for part of the grain ration. 

When silage, legume hay and a nitro- 
genous concentrate such as cottonseed 
meal has been used for fattening, it is 
advisable to omit the concentrate, feed 
all the timothy hay the cattle will eat 
and reduce the silage to one-third the 
usual allowance at least a day before 
shipping 

By following the above methods the 
Missouri station was able to reduce 
shrinkage to 1.63 to 2.01 percent on 
five lots of two year old cattle. The aver- 
age shrinkage at the several important 
markets of the United States as deter- 
mined by the United States department 
of agriculture is as follows: Those in 
transit less than 24 hours shrank from 
2.05 to 3.91 percent. Those in transit 
from 24 to 36 hours shrank from 3.45 to 
6.37 percent. Those in transit from 36 
to 72 hours shrank from 2.68 to 5.40 
percent. Those in transit over 72 hours 
shrank from 3.96 to 7 percent. These 
figures are based on live weight at home 
and “filled” weight at market. This 
shrinkage is caused by the failure of the 
animal to eat and drink the normal 
amount, and by scouring. 


PREVENTING NAVEL AND JOINT 
DISEASE 

Here and abroad special committees 
and many scientific research men are 
seeking the exact cause of navel infection 
in new born foals and consequent forma- 
tion of abscesses in the joints, a combina- 
tion which proves fatal in a majority of 
cases. Infection with pus germs has been 
found productive of some fifty percent of 
the cases scientifically examined, while the 
remaining fifty percent have been due to 
other germs. From these microorganisms 
certain serums and bacterins have been 
produced and are in common use by quali- 
fied veterinarians everywhere, both for the 
prevention and cure of attacks. A fair 
degree of success has attended theemploy- 
ment of these biologics and no veteri- 
narian would be doing his full duty to his 
client did he not use them. But there is a 
more important matter for consideration 
and practice in this connection, in our 
opinion, and that we shall state in as few 
words as possible. 

It is the matter of prevention. That is 
more important than attempts to cure the 
attacked foal. Germs are produced b 
other causes and in filth. Absolute cleanh- 
ness, sanitation or hygiene, should, there- 
fore, be potent in preventing attacks. 






























Just brush Effecto on as best 
you can, and you’ |l have a glow- 
ing, lustrous surface that will last 
longer than the finish on most 
new cars. Be sure you use 
genuine Effecto, the original auto 
enamel. It is nota paint, wax 
or polish, but an enamel; quick- 
drying and self-leveling. 

Effecto Enamel comes in nine 
attractive colors: Black, Blue, 


Send us your name and address, with 
10 cents to cover packing and postage 
costs, and we will send you a regular 
quarter-pint can of Black Enamel. 
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IOWA SEED COMPANY, DES MOINES, 10WA 


Paint your old car yourself with Effecto, on a day 
you can’t work outside. You’ll surprise your friends 
and neighbors with what looks like a brand new car! 


Try Effecto at Our Expense 


Free Color Card and Names of Dealers Near You will be Sent You on Request. 
Pratr & Lamsert-Inc.,165 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. | 
In Canada, 111 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. | 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS. 


“GI” Floor Varnish - Vitralite Enamel: Efecto Auto Finishes -Miscellaneous Varnishes Enamels Stains Fillers-etc. 


Thousands of growers are receiving 25c to 50c a bag or barrel more for 
their potatoes by grading them accurately into standard U. §, Government 
sizes with a Boggs Standard Grader. 

Potatoes graded the “‘Boggs’ 


Factories: Atlanta, N. ¥., Detroit, Minn, 













Green, Red, Brown, Yellow, | 
Gray, Cream and White ;s also | 
clear Finishing varnish and Top | 
& Seat Dressing. Top & Seat | 
Dressing waterproofs and makes | 
old upholstery look like new. | 
Use Effecto also om tractors, | 
bicycles, baby carriages, porch | 
furniture, farm implements and | 
metal articles; wherever extra i 
durability and luster are wanted. || 
| 


The quarter-pint will be enough for re- | 
finishing a fender, ahood’er for gener- |} 
al touching-up purposes, and will show | 
the wonderful possibilities of Effecto. | 


















” way vary less than 3% insize. Knowing 
this, buyers gladly pay the highest market price for potatoes graded 


Boggs Potato Grader 


The Standard Grader 


No bruised potatoes, either, with Boggs grading—another reason why you can de- 
mand higher prices. The Boggs cuts your payroll down to a minimum. [It performs 
the manual labor of from three to five men. 

With a Boggs you can sort and grade onions and long or round potatoes into the 
two Government sizes and eliminate culls and dirt in one operation. 

0 Operated by hand, motor or engine. Compact and porta- 
ble. Simply won't wear out. Quickly pays for itself. 
Six models, $40 and up, to handle from 75 to 700 bushels 


Write for booklet. 


BOGGS MANUFACTURING CORP. 


12 Main Street, Atlanta, N. Y. 






CLOVER & TIMOTHY °4= 
One of the est Grass Seed Values Known, Investi- 
gate. Alsibe Clover and Timothy mixed-fine for hay 


and pasture. One of the cheapest se you can 
make, grows everywhere. You will save 1-Son your 


rite today, 





i ing | le and big 
Guide, offering Field Seeds, all kinds. Wri 
in Field Seed Co., Depi. 519, Chicago, Il. 
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That is the faet and cases need be few 
and far between if proper preventive 
measures are rigorously applied. We 
therefore suggest the following method of 
procedure with that end in view: 
Flush out the vagina of the pregnant 
ly for a week before foaling, with 
pe ree nt mixture of Lugol’s solu- 
, solution of thirty grains of per- 
nganate of potash to the gallon of luke- 
warm, boiled water. 

Prepare a boxstall for foaling by remov- 
trash, scraping the floor clean, 
ng it and the walls, ceiling and 

; with a mixture of one part of com- 

resol solution and thirty parts of 

nd then spraying with fresh made 

Flood the floor with the lime- 

sh, then apply fresh clean bedding. 
Have the stall well ventilated and lighted 

Move the mare into it when it is seen that 

} hout to foal. 

Instantly at birth wash the belly and 
the foal with a two percent solu- 
val tar disinfectant; then saturate 

imp of the navel with full strength 
of iodin, after squeezing out the 
juid, and at once dust it freely with starch 
Use the tincture again and re- 
starch often until the cord dries up, 
; and no raw spot remains. 

If a veterinarian can be employed, hypo- 

dermic protective treatment with serum 






All out-of-doors is filled with the bleat of 
the lamb, the bawl of the calf, the grunt of 
the pig, and the whinny of the colt. 


Youth asserting itself everywhere! 
Keep their bodies healthy, and stomachs full. 
You can then count on good growth—quick 








or a bacterin should be given at birth, but ) v 
the preventive measures we have suggested development—and begin to cash in on them 
are as important and should be carried before the summer-end, 







out in addition to vaccination. 

Also cleanse the external genitals of the 
mare after foaling, syringe out her vagina 
1 antiseptic solution and wash her 
idder and teats with such a solution before 

foal is ‘allowed to suck for the first 

Che bedding in the boxstall must 

be kept perfectly clean and the mare 

ind foal should be turned on grass, a8 soon 
as possible, if the weather is fine. 

It is also highly important that the 
bowels of the foal move soon after birth 
and be kept active. Injections may have 
to be given to bring that about.—A. S. A. 





Let 
DR. HESS STOCK TONIC 


be your insurance policy 





f@gainst disease, insurance of good appetite, 
good digestion. It keeps the worms away. 


Then, there are the mothers: 

Your COWS need it for its system-toning, 
bowel-cleansing, appetizing effects. Puts them 
in fine condition for calving. 

Your BROOD SOWS will be relieved of con- 
stipation and put in fine fettle for farrowing. 

Excellent for MARES in foal—and EWES 
at lambing time, 

It makes for good appetite, and more milk 
to nourish the offspring. 

I spent 80 Tell your dealer what stock you have. He 
years in perfect- has a package to suit. GUARANTEED. 










SHEEP FEEDER’S CROP METHODS 


Potato production on a commercial scale 
and sheep feeding have been combined 
profitably by a farmer in Douglas county, 
Kan. Most of the potato growers in the 
Kaw Valley either buy commercial fer- 










tilizer or ship in manure from the Kansas tng this Tonic, 

City stockyards. This partieular’farmer og 25 Ib. Pail, $2.25 100 Ib. Drum, $8.00 
raises much of his feed on his own land ~ DVS, Except in the far West, South and Canada. 

nd purchases other feed from neighbors Honest goods—honest price—why pay more? 
who have a surplus, and each year hauls DR. HESS & CLARK Ashl i, oO. 





out in the neighborhood of 500 loads of 
manure, the product of 8,000 Idaho lambs 





which he feeds annually. ° 2: ae 
\s soon as the potato crop is harvested Dr Hess Di Dp hate! Dis | nfecta nt 
the ground is sown to rye as a cover crop. i : 
B » time the sheep are brought in, the For Sheep Ticks - for aha Lice ~ for Health 
ry’ ready for heavy pasturing. The 
s| ure turned on the rye, and get much ————————— en 
t ror ha ings > 1 
7 m it, leaving the droppings on the Sell Tires and Tubes 





|. While on the rye, it is necessary B @ WS H FE R. 
t i feed which will keep the bowels 
from becoming too loose. For this pur- F F ED VM LL ny 
pose oat hulls are fed. It is necessary inl 
ce the hulls appetizing _ order to Beet = er 
get the sheep to eat them, so “black strap” ear corn or withs 
molasses, a by-product of the cane sugar op eae ene 8 = <a, 


r ries. is use shaped grinders. Different from #e 
, is used. all others. Handiest tooperate and Hap) | 


rye is allowed to get a good growth Running (°%:,:'"c"=") Gata 
being plowed. under in the spring. Lightest Ransing ("Wis viv. ial \ | obligation to yours write 
r the sheep are taken off the rye in Send today for Free Catalog oe 
ter, silage is used as a succulent co 
lo make this more appetizing, the 
strap” molasses is run into the Pa by 
t filling time, just as many farmers STOC! wae CEE E Radi £8) 
water. The molasses is bought in pane HOW TO BUILD 
Che barrels are tapped ontop and YOUR OWN 
1andapieceof hoseattached at both 


‘We want a man with a car in. 
every open territory to sell 
Tires and Tubes at lowest 

prices possible on quality mer- 
Thenthe. Sell on salary and 
expense basis of straight commission 
basis with Liberal weekly drew- 


ing account. 


































Sterlingworth Tire 
6207 Main. East Liverpool, Ohio 

















Lowest ovrices on cxTALOGé Guaranteed Rede 
gs. Che hose attached tothe topopen- ee ee te. aes 
connected with a water pressure and diagrams + how to build your own 


The water pressure forces the sor- HING trial offer, one film devel- 
ghum out thru the hose at the bottom, TT printe.and oneeniargement | |W. €, SUPPLY & SERVICE CORP. 
, oe, ot Ser SS esate aver. 18 Murray Strest, Dept. = F.2 New York__! 


carries it into the fan of the silage | purp ¥'S_STUDIO, Box 134-E, WELLS, MINN. —— 


G. A. M., Kan. ee Farmers like Successful Farming | on. Wier pola the way to square ‘deals. 
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Fastidious 
Motorists Know 


K yanize Motor Car 
flow with ease, 
level out to ridgelese 
smoothness and dry with 
a rich lustre that is abso- 
lutely waterproof. 

Begin with a clean surface, 
as instructions pro- 
2ep dust away, and 
your car takes on added 
youth and beauty. 

Ge to your K YANIZ 
dealer, show him your =e 
ly the satisfying 
Satisfaction! We guarantee 
it fay bac for the 
Write for free booklet; 
“How to Paint Your Auto- 
mobile.” 


BOSTON VARNISH CO, 
| 4 rey) 
n, 49, 
c-. 








Otfiee & Warehouse 
W. Roosevelt Read 
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A FIRST-CLASS FEEDING PLANT | 

OHN RYAN, a Jasper county, Ind., | 

farmer, has one of the finest feeding | 

plants in the state. There are 133 
acres in this farm and each year Mr. 
Ryan runs three carloads of beef cattle 
and three hundred hogs thru his yards | 
and the neighbors remark that every year | 
the Ryan farm becomes more productive. 
About a hundred shotes are raised on the 
farm and the rest are bought. The day 
I was there, August 10th, twenty-five 
sows had been turned out for fall 
farrow and there were thirty head of 
nearly finished steers in the lot. 

The king pin in his feeding operations, 
according to the owner, is the big barn 
so arranged that practically all the feed 
can be housed in it and at the same time 
give room for the pigs to clean up after 
the cattle and sleep in protected quarters. 
This barn is 80x64 feet and the mow is 
used for hay or straw which is put in with 
a fork. The day I was there, the mow | 
was full of oats how which Ryan expects | 
to feed next spring after the cattle have 
cleaned up the shock fodder. 

On each side of the barn are big self- 
feeders into which the shock fodder and 
hay can be tumbled from the loft above. 
There are two driveways in the barn and 
from these driveways, the shock fodder 





is put upon ledges which are built under 
the sh = shown in the picture. In 
both sheds there is room for about three 


to four hundred shocks of fodder. 
beans are planted in all the corn and they 
are eaten Fest out of the fodder. 


Has Good Plan of Handling Stalks 


“Cornstalks make the best bedding 
there is for beef cattle,”’ commented the 
owner to a group of cattlemen standing 
around him. “All we do not like about 
them is that they are hard to get out of 
the mangers. To make this easier, the u 
right slats that form the feeding oh a 
are removable and when the stalks are to 
| be removed, every other slat is taken out.”’ 
In the center of the barn is a corncrib 
\and it is worth mentioning that this is the 
only thing about the plant that does not 
please the owner. He says this corncrib 
should have been made large enough to 
hold a thousand bushels of corn whereas 
it holds only four hundred bushels. 

In some cattle-feeding barns, the hogs 
that follow the cattle can get no protection 
while they sleep and sometimes mis- 
chievous steers hurt the shotes or keep 
them moving so they cannot sleep. Mr. 
Ryan has obviated this possibility in this 
feeding plant by housing the side delivery 
rake and the hay loader in the cattle barn 
and building a sort of creep around each 


| 


Soy- filled 
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|was last year, so ap tly a straight 
rotation of corn and soybeans hopye,| 
down is not just the thing for the fer: 


of the soil. We generally turn the hog. 
into the field first, and after they have jh» 
beans and corn pretty well cleaned up 
the cattle are turned in to clean up ¢he 
stalk pasture. Last year is the first yea; 
that we did not do that. Last year, | was 
afraid to turn the cattle into the stq\_ 
pasture because there was so much bad 
corn in it.” 

For years past, this cattleman has 
picked his cattle up around his home 
community. “I think a lot more of native 
stuff than that which is shipped in,” said 
Ryan; “it usually feeds out better and is 
easier to handle. When I was keeping 
hundred cattle in the yard at one time. | 
could fill out a carload of pretty uniform 
stuff, but now with cattle scarcer I am not 
able to do this. Now I occasionally have 
to resort to uniform stuff that is collected 
in the yards. 

Soybeans Cut Expense 

“T am naturally interested in cutting 
the expenses of production,” our infor- 
mant went on, “ and I am very much in- 
terested in the work Purdue Universit, 
has been doing, which indicates that 
ground soybeans and corn, if supple- 
mented with a mineral ration, will make 
just as good gaims on the hogs as corn and 
tankage. I — for my year’s supply 
of tankage this year just $550, in cold 
cash, and if I can grow soybeans and com- 
bine them with a little mineral mixture 
and get away from this charge, it wil! be 
a great step forward in the production of 
pork and cattle. 

Cattle feeding is frequently unprofit- 
able and often ‘ause the owner must 
do so much work that could have been 
obviated by careful planning of his feed- 
ing plant. This plant of Ryan’s lessens 
the work of keeping the tankage hoppers 
, reduces manure spreading to the 
minimum while conserving all the fer- 
tility by providing shelter for it and gives 
protection for the shotes following the 
cattle, so losses are brought down to a 
minimum.—I. J. M., Ind. 


ORPHAN PIGS 


Because a newborn pig represents an 
investment of from one to four dollars it is 

uite important to raise it if possible. 

very spring there is sure to be a few 
orphans. Does it pay to protect the 
pcney invested by raising such pigs by 
hand 


The Iowa experiment stations has been 
carefully checking the cost of raising or 


han pigs and finds that it does pay to 
oan with them even tho they are only of 
market grade. Orphans from purebred 


stock are still more valuable to raise. If 
possible, the young pig should get the first 
or co ilk, even if it is necessary 
to put it on sows that farrow at the proper 
time. The pig that has had at least a two 
days’ start stands a much better show of 
pulling thru than the one orphaned at the 
start. 

One litter a little over a week old did 
very well fed on shelled corn in a self- 





so that the hogs can slip under them. 
One very noticeable notes of this 
barn is the way the owner takes the back- 
aches out of his feeding operations. He 
feeds tankage in a self-feeder to the shotes 
that are following the steers. About a 
third of the way down from the ceiling 
of the mow is a platform on which the 
year’s supply of tankage is stored. This 
is bought when he thinks it is the cheapest. 
Below this is a creep in which the self 
feeder is so placed that a man can get up 
on the tankage platform and empty the 
tankage right down into the self-feeder. 
Mr. Ryar was discussing soybeans, 
which he values very highly. “ I have 
one field that I have hogged down now for 
four years in succession. I was told that 
it would get better every year but I notice 


feeder, meat meal tankage and salt with a 
daily allowance of a raw egg and a quart 


of milk for each pig. At the end of two 
months it averaged 
pounds per pig. e 


approximately forty 
, while not essen- 
tial, proved a very thing to start the 
igs off. Orange or tomato Juice — nt- 
fy did about as well as the egg. After the 
fery weeks, green alfalfa or clover 
leaves are good. The value of the pig wi 
determine whether it pays to use the Little 
luxuries such as eggs and oranges. 
Wholenilk is “Theane preferable ie 
orphaned pigs, but after they are 7 
started, skimmilk and buttermilk W! 
produce good results. Yellow shelled 
corn, meat meal tankage, salt. or ep 
ably a good mineral mixture, with about 4 





this year that it is not quite so good as it 


quart of buttermilk or skimmilk daily is * 








t 
n 
le 
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combination that can well form the basis of 

, good orphan pig ration. 

* Phe feed required to make forty-pound 

rom orphans is approximately forty 
sounds yellow shelled corn, eight pounds 
meat meal tankage, one pound of minerals 

and 200 pounds of wholemilk, skimmilk or 
buttermilk. With corn worth fifty-six 

cents a bushel, meat meal tankage $60 a 

ton, the mineral mixture five cents a 

pound, and skimmilk or buttermilk thirty 
cents a hundred, the feed cost for forty 

pounds gain would be $2.37 or $5.93 a 
hundred pounds. 

Bottle is Not Needed 

The bottle with a nipple may be neces- 
sary for a few days, but pigs will learn to 
drink from a shallow trough in a few days 
and do equally as well as when bottle fed. 
To teach the little fellow how to drink, 
bathe his tongue with milk and then gently 
force his nose down into a shallow basin 
filled with milk, taking care not to cause 
strangling. Only a few such lessons are 
necessary. 

\fter the pig has learned to drink well, 
there is little else to de except to supply 
sufficient milk regularly and keep the 
trough clean and sanitary. A quart of 
milk a day, where free choice of corn and 
tankage is permitted, is sufficient for the 
average pig. The feeder must use his own 
judgment regarding the pig’s needs. Best 
results are obtained by feeding five or six 
times daily for the first few weeks, gradu- 
ally cutting down to three times. In case 
milk or buttermilk is not obtainable, fresh 
condensed buttermilk running about 
thirty or forty percent dry matter can be 
used by diluting with from one to three 
times its volume of water. 

Due to the more concentrated nature 
of sows’ milk as compared with cows’ 
milk, numerous trials were made with 
cows’ milk modified by the addition of 
cream and sugar. Results indicated this 
to be a poor practice. In case pigs tend 
to scour on skimmilk, the trouble may be 
corrected by boiling it for one minute. 
The length of time milk boils is very im- 
portant beeause the vitamine and mineral 
‘ontent, as well as the digestibility, is affec- 
ted by periods in excess of one minute. 

Provide Clean Pens 

By all means, provide clean, sanitary 
quarters for the orphan pigs where they 
get plenty of sunshine and exercise and 
do not forget that plenty of clean water 
is also important. The youngest pigs need 
a temperature running around seventy to 
eighty degrees, but after reaching one 
month of age, the temperature may be 
considerably lower. Drafts, of course, are 
to be avoided. 

In case rickets develop, give the pi 
more sunshine or if sunshine is not avail- 
able, give half a teaspoonful of codliver 
oil daily to pigs affected. Rickets is a 
common complaint among orphan pigs 
ind is indieated by stiffness and soreness 
frequently termed rheumatism. Sunshine 
has proven a valuable preventive. 

And last of all; don’t expect 100 percent 
success at first. The pigs must be taken 
early enough before her are chilled and 
nearly dead. Profiting by experience, 

greater success in orphan pig raising will 
come to those who seek it ightly. 


pigs f 


WATCH FOR BULL NOSE 
_ There is no known cure for bull nose 
in pigs, according to veterinary authori- 
tics. This disease is caused by an organ- 
ism which starts in cuts and scratches 
on the pigs’ nose and mouth. 
Prevention is the only remedy and 
once the disease has gained a foothold 
a herd, it is necessary to move all 
healthy animals at once to lots that have 
t had hogs in them before. The only 
to clean up the old quarters is to 
move the rubbish and manure and plant 
& crop in the spring. 
The disease generally breaks out in 
rds where there is an abundance of rub- 
hand filth and where the soil is wet, 











W. H. LAMBERT, formesty of the 
University of Wisconsin whose Amaz- 
ing Discovery is causing nation wide 
comment among Farmers, Stock 
Raisers and Agricultura! Societies. 
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Discovers Amazing 
NEw WAY 


To Fatten Hogs 


No more expensive feeds—no more high priced tankage, 
milk, milk powders, prepared buttermilk, etc. No more 
conditioners, tonics, medicines and stock feeds to buy and 
mix—no more runty hogs, rickets, weak pasterns, “break- 
ing down in the back,” 

dead litters, thumps, pig- 
No more worms. State Test shows that amazing new dis- 
covery permits every farmer to finish out big, fat, heavy- 


alysis or soft pork. No more 
ting and non-breeding sows. 


_ boned hogs in almost one-third the usual time. And the 
wonderful part is that you feed nothing but corn and home grown proteins such as 
Alfalfa, Soy Beans, Cow Peas, Clover, etc. Read below how you can get 


2 Times fasterGain-Less Feed 
10 Times the Profit 


Gas officials were astounded. Farmers 
could not believe the figures. Yet thou- 
sands of hog raisers have proved to them- 
selves that hogs could be 
fattened at the amazing 
rate of over 45 pounds a 
month with nothing but 
corn, home grown pro- 
teins and this wonderful 
new discovery. The fa- 
mous Carnation Stock 
Farms tell of using this 
wonderful discovery, 
“Lictonic” in both barns 
and pastures. Dr. A. Tra- 
vis, Assistant State Vet- 
erinarian of [Illinois says: 
“I have seen wonderful 
results in feeding Lictonic 
to hogs.” G. O. Simms 
writes: “$1,000 saved.” 
“Saves 30% of feed,” 
says Allen Bolen, Illinois 
farmer. Ed. W. Ragsdale 
writes: “Lictonic is all 
yes. claim for it. — 

ing it to my hogs 
which number in the 
hundreds of best breed- 
ing stock.” George 





My Offer to Every 
Hog Raiser 


Can your hog profits act- 
ually be e 10 times 

eater? You, yourself 

ow, better than anyone 
else, whatthis bigincrease 
in profits would mean to 
you. Is it worth while 
finding out about? I real- 
ize so well what this dis- 
covery means to Hog 
Raisers, that I am sup- 
plying thousands of them 
with this new Discovery 
absolutely free of cost if 
it doesn’t do what I say. 


I don’t want a cent of 
your money. I don’t want 
you to even try any Lic- 
tonic until you know all 
about it—every fact 
about its manufacture— 
exactly how it acts upon 
your hogs — until you 
have convinced yourself 


tzel, says:“Lictonic Feed that it will bring you the 


is the finest thing I have 
ever used.” 


What Is the 
Secret? 


Simply this! Lictonic supplies the miner- 
als that produce hiesen Tvacter bones in 
hogs — so there is almost no limit to the 
amount of fat they can take on. And then, 
Lictonic makes it possible for hogs to assim- 
ilate directlyinto fat, 








biggest hog profits you 
made. 


ever 
“Amazing 
Feeding” 
Every day you feed hogs by the old methods you 
are phn 44 feeding ues dollars. Yet itis so to 
eliminate all this waste when you have read my Free 
Booklet “Amazing New Secrets of Feedi 4 You 
can get acopy by mailing the coupon below. It shows 
exactly how t ds of other farmers are increas- 
ing profits 10 times. Find out about this new pet, 
ere is no obligation, no cost. Merely fill out 

mail this coupon. Don’tlet a you of 
that are rightfully yours. Mail 











coupon q 
st every ounce of 
Salesmen) food th 
ey eat. You get 
Agents, faster guine and bigger ager 
Brus ekntet gts] profits than if you fed Dept. 13 t. Louis, Mo. 
eo EYE the best and most .. sees ” 
gate =e expensive feeds you « Seggeeeeaeecaenaeaeaeruaeaaeaaa a 
rede Bois oseday Ser! could buy. = Dept.13 St. Louls Me. 
Others make from 6600 %2 1 — Just look at the Iowa | “ Picase send me free book," Amazing NewSecrets fa 
ger | test figures. Notes Feeding,” which tells exactly’how I can 10 times the 
Wishes eg hy oe ~ per _ oe oa ced bills. This doens't obligate me in any way.” 
want to e 4 ow td 
ont: take bie griry ger profit over all feed. = Name 
a your, wire me. Bac eee ing coststhantheother® |, ..,, aia 
[ber sales pian, Address} group. And Lictonicy ~~ < 
pik. Street, St.| actually reduced ,the = town 
— | feed cost per hog, * have O Hogs (© Cattle (OSheep ( Horses 
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FITTING THE HORSE COLLAR 


It is important that each horse have his 
own individual collar. Only rarely are 
two horses’ shoulders just alike and when 
the collar becomes set to one horse’s 
shoulders it should not be worn by an- 
other. 

Uusually in the spring, the horse that 
has been idle will be very fat. When fit- 
ting a collar to him, it will be necessary to 
fit the collar to the neck as you find it, for 
if you do not, you may injure the horse 
before he has become thin from working. 
The only thing you can do after he loses 
flesh is to put a sweat pad under the collar 
or get a new collar. 

The old straight-sided collar will fit 
some horses, but the majority of them it 
will not. The reason for this is plain; how 
many horses that you know, hayg a flat, 
even surface from the top of thetheck “ 
the bottom along either side? The pro 
method of building a collar is to buil it 
to fit this contour of the neck. The collar 
should be long enough that the hand can 
be inserted between it and the bottom of 
the horse’s neck and forced thru to the 
wrist without any pressure. 
~ It should be wide enough just below the 
top of the neck that it will admit the 
fingers of the hand comfortably. This 
width from top to bottom of the collar 
should be maintained. The collar, when 
placed on the neck, should fall loosely into 
place; if it has to be pushed into place it is 
too tight. If there is too much movement 
of the collar from side to side, it will cause 
injury, as it will if it is too long or too 
short. To test the collar grasp the top in 
one hand and hold it tightly against the 
shoulder; then grasp the throat of the 
collar in the other hand and work it from 
side to side; if the play is more than two 
inches, it is too large. 

The collar should be used a few times 
while the animal is doing very light work, 
to break it in. A good leather collar is the 
cheapest in the end as a good collar will 
produce less shoulder trouble than a 
poor one. At night the sweat and dirt 
should always be scraped off, and if 
necessary, sponged off, as it must always 
have a smooth surface.—G. H. C., Iowa. 


INDICATIONS OF INDIGESTION 


Were every attendant upon farm 


animals to make it his invariable prac-| 


tice daily to note the condition of the 
feces or droppings of each of his charges 
much sickness might be avoided. To 
make the conclusions drawn from the 
appearance of the feces correct it is first 
necessary to note the normal, natural 
or healthy look, smell, consistency and 
color of the feces. 

Take the horse for example. The feces 
should be voided in balls of orange- 
yellow color, having a clean, earthy 
smell, not steaming excessively and free 
from slime and wunmasticated grain. 
Departures from these conditions in- 
dicate derangements which quickly de- 
velop into illness and which always are 
associated with ill-thrift. Some of them 
are: Mushy, soft, stinking, steaming 
stools of bran mash consistency; or feces 
characteristic of diarrhea, being semi- 
liquid or fluid, fetid in odor, gassy, light 
eclesed, dark colored, slimy, milky or 
even blood stained or streaked. 

Pale or clay-colored feces indicate 
torpidity of the liver and the visible 
mucous membranes when examined usu- 
ally will be found tinged with yellow. 
This is a bilious condition and in ag- 
gravated conditions may end in jaundice. 
Bile is being absorbed. The liver there- 
fore needs stimulating. Scant, small 
dark-colored, mucous-covered balls of 
feces are characteristic of constipation. 
Sometimes they are clay-colored. When 
fever is present, the stools are excessively 
hot as indicated by unnatural steaming 
and they often glisten with mucus. In 
the worst forms of constipation or im- 
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Built by Westinghouse— 
you know they’re RIGHT 


Westinghouse Farm Light Batteries embody 
the finest engi ing, materials and work~ 
manship Westinghouse can command. Large 
acid capacity, thick plates, durable, deep- 

d separators, strong jars, sealed-in 
covers—all combine to insure long life and 
dependable service. There’s a dealer near 
you. WRITE for his name and information 
as to proper type and size batteries for the 
plant you have or intend buying. 


Automotive Batteries for all cars. The 
Westinghouse Standard carries 18 months’ 
insured service. The Wubco Special, for the 
lighter-weight cars and purses, has same 
quality but is different in design. 


Radio Batteries—“A,” “B” and “C” types. 
Right up to the latest advancements in radio 
science. Long-lived and dependable. 


WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY CO., Swissvale, Pa. 


STINGHOUSE 


= _BATTERIES 
SAVE YOUR aT 











75° of losses to farm buildings is due to light- 
ning. Barnett System guarantees 
to life and property against lightning. 


No Losses Where Our Copper Rods Are Used 


AGENTS AND DEALERS WANTED everyw 

to supply big demand. Can be handied exclust 

or with other business. One agent sold $1,975. 
worth of Barnett Roda the first twenty-four days 
after = out agency. We give necessary instruc- 
tion, lish a paying business of your own with 
our hee ss xclusive territory. Write today for free 
samples and booklet. Give references, present occu- 
pation, etc., in frst letter. 


FARMERS! PROPERTY OWNERS! 


A fiash of lightning may leave your buildings in ashes 
Without obligation to you, tear out this Ad and re- Hae Full Life in It When Delivered 


turn to us at once with your nome and address. 





Btate number of unprotested bulld ings ou, have, &’ PAY THE FREIGHT 
and receive free a copy of our ustr 4 
booklet, memorandum and lead pencil. You will be greatly pleased after you use 


it. INSTRUCTIONS for painting with each 
order. Write today for my FREE PAINT 
BOOK and Color Cards. Tells why paint 
should be FRESH. ESTABLISHED IN 1003. 


0. L. CHASE, The Paint Man 
| Department 48, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


RAISE 


SILVER FOXES 


Oapital unnecessary, $5 or 
more monthly will give you 
some highest quality breed- 
ers. Investigate now our plan 
of unequalled co-operation. 


Silverplume Foxes, Inc. 


Jos. A. Barnett & Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Amazing Bargain 


Aa > Lincoln Wren ii. House $1 
‘ ve bird 














































sopens tiaoe enue 
wd Wright, inc.,720 N. Wells St. Chicago 

ATENTS-~« RADE MA : Box 34, ‘Keeseville, N. ¥. 

PROCURED~- TRADE! AARKS . PROOF BEANS! 

arirbeatsy yeni eat ee s 

oe shi Wekegeht wr Cari J. Brommer, ough Far Go Roos ow, 2as Fo oo 


Successful Farming ads are all guaranteed. —-4 —L- fA. ~ 
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action long strings of yellowish white 
mucus pass with the scant feces voided 
occasionally. Worms may also be seen 
in the feces and indicate necessity of 
medicinal treatment. Any marked de- 
rangement of the digestive organs in 
excessively hot weather usually denotes 
impending heat exhaustion or sun stroke 
and the affected horse should therefore 
be rested and given appropriate treat- 
mont 

mThe feeder of cattle will be wise to 
note the appearance of the feces of each 
beast. We need searcely describe the 
natural appearance of a cow’s droppings. 
The normal softness of the feces of cattle, 
such as pertains in summer, should ap- 
proximately be maintained in winter. 
succulent or laxative feed must be given 
to that end. Dry, dark-colored, slimy 
feces accompanies harshness of coat and 
tendency to hidebound skin. No dairy 
cow, fattening or growing animal is 
thriving or producing perfectly when that 


condition exists. 

Neither must pigs or sheep be allowed 
to become constipated. Thousands of 
sheep, especially pregnant ewes, die each 


winter and spring from the effects of 

tipation which might be prevented 
by feeding roots or silage and clover or 
falfa hay in addition to enforcing active, 
out-loor exercise every day. Constipa- 
tion is also detrimental and often deadly 
to hogs. Nursing sows or fattening bar- 
rows may become paralyzed as a result 
of constipation. Piles and protrusion 
of the rectum are other ill-effects. Scour- 
ing is equally disastrous and often in- 
dicates presence of worms which may be 
destroyed by proper treatment, or it 
necessitates a change of feed and better 
management. 

Instant modification of the ration of 
the affected animal and sometimes the 
administration of simple remedies will, 
when derangement is observed, in a 
majority of instances, prevent serious 
sickness, lessening of work efficiency, 
shrink in milk yield or checks in fattening, 
development or wool production. The 
attendant on livestock has not become 
expert until he has acquired the habit 
of intelligently noting condition of the 
feces and has learned how to correct all 
departures from the normal before they 
have resulted in serious ill-effects. The 
beginner will therefore do well to give 
this matter his earnest consideration and 
study.—A. S. A. 


WHY SWINE GET SICK 
Under the present state of domestica- 
tion, the hog is subjected to more condi- 
tions that are detrimental to his health 
redispose him to disease than any 
er of our domestic animals. His very 
re also makes him liable to many of 
seases that are contracted by him. 
He is both carnivorous and herbivorous. 
[he hog for centuries has been con- 
sidered more or less in the light of a scav- 
enger, eating feeds or refuse of any and all 
kinds, and much of it in a spoiled or de- 
cayed condition. In the earlier times 
most people were of the opinion that such 
wtices were safe with the hog but in 
later years we have discovered they are 
really the cause of large losses that were 
often attributed to other causes. Such 
practices are not as common as formerly, 
but are still too common for the best 
interests of the industry. 
Sanitation, proper feeding and housing 
nd providing for plenty of exercise are 
n means of avoiding many kinds of 
ness, and are cheap in comparison with 
ss they save and must racticed 
ii the industry is to be profitable in the 
long run.—G. H. C., Iowa. 


Farmers’ Telephone Companies, farm- 
ers bulletin 1245, is ready for free distri- 
bution to those who write the United 
States department of agriculture, Wash- 
lngton, D. C, 
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DAT Ask Yourself 
#— = Two Questions 


AVE you a genuine TAPATCO STUFFED COLLAR 
PAD for each work horse and mule on your farm ? 


Have you ever known of a TAPATCO COLLAR PAD that did 
not deliver service far out of proportion to its cost? 
TAPATCO PADS are filled with a specially prepared Composite 
Stuffing. They are soft, absorbent, cushion-like and efficiently safeguard 
your horses’ shoulders against Chafes, Galls and Bruises. 


TAPATCO PADS have led the field for more than forty-one years, 


Patented Hook Attachment 
Wire Staple and Felt Washer securely attach Hook to Pad. 
USED ONLY ON TAPATCO. Demand this fastener. 














Pee 3. ysis We also manufacture a complete line of Riding Saddle 
April 6, 1918 Pads and both Padded and Burlap Lined Back Bands. 
HORS 
COLLAR PA 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
The American Pad & Textile Company 
Gpendian Broach seaeeat ae U.S. A. Petras Voor 














How Much Money Did 


You Make Last Year? Ate 


Fliemellehwa 

D° you know? Did your last year’s work show a 
profit? Accurate accounts are as necessary in WEN MseRelile 
farming as in any other business. The Papec way 
is simple and easy. few entries daily in our Farmers’ Record 
and Account Book will show you where the money goes and what 
—— it brings. There are 50 pages for accounts, inventories, 









useful tables, etc. 
The 1923 PREE ters 


to build one this year, 

write us stating itssize, 

also the name and ad- 

dress of your dealer.We 

Son ib bede—dres 
At a New Low Price ats 

“See That New Papec 


The new Self-feed Third Roll entirely does Feed Third Roll” 
with hand feeding, The new elastic Angle-steel Link 
om 7 postive Cee pt wee retain its 
ears. These other improvements 
make the 4923 Papec the spect a Epsilage 
tter ever made, regardless o 2. we 
are offering this splendid new model at a substan- 
tial reduction. Your dollars go farther when in- 
vanes in a Papec. Four sizes: Nos. 10, 13, 16, 
an 


d 19. 

Our Catalog tells all about the 1923 Papec— 
shows how it will pay for itself in fromone to two 
years. Write for it today. 

PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 

ARES it Shortsville, New York 
_ "36 
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ie Service 
aN 
a That Leak 


The only liquid that will silently and 
quickly find allleaks anywhere in cool- 











A BUTCHERING HINT 


Contrary to a very general belief, 
there is no advantage in trying to stick 
a pig close to the heart. C. T. Conklin, 
of Ohio, recommends that heart action 
be allowed to continue until the blood 
is thoroly pumped from the carcass. 

To stick a pig, turn it squarely on its 





ing systemand stop them permanent- 
ty in from § to 10 minutes. 

Simply pour contents of a 75¢ can of 
Radiator Neverteak into the water in } 
your radiator. That is all that is 
pecessary . | 


RADIATOR NEVERLEAK 


is absolutely guaranteed not to impair 
or clog the cooling system in any way 
It willadd years of life to your radi- 
ator by preventing rust and scale 
from forming. 

This secret formula, the result of 23 
years’ experience in manufacturing 
leak mending prepara- 
tions, is at your service 
in 50¢ and 75c cans. 
Entire satisfaction 
guaranteed or money 
refunded. 

Write for free ‘‘Secret 
Service’’ booklet. 


Buffalo Specialty 
Company 
359% Ellicott St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
























SAVE ALL YOUR PLOW 
SHARE MONEY and cave e alltime 


and trouble of c mae. 
ow shares. REDY quick attachable PLO 


ing 'T—Keys onand stays put, made from specially tem- 
pered high gre ~x hilled semi otocl. finished in red, one 
able to tracto 4 te i walking plows 
used share ns Ley int i? Tox $3 a4 iy ow ie right or beft. 
Give plow name. Send money order. Fult y guaranteed. 
















FARM AGENTS 
We want a practical farmer 
in every territory as our 





| brisket. 





agent. Big money, all or 
art time, Every plow user 
uys. 


Redy Plow Point Co., Dept. S, Detroit, Mich. 








Shon oft pumping. Seo, ti Make 

vaed auto, a S tractor ape 

stationary ¢ 

new W ‘en r8) aU in RE ERORING 

SYLINDERS. Genuine Apex In- 

nerings fit under regular piston 
and make on and power 


t Gt between. ri ing. face aad 


ve > larger 50c 
en. All sizes. (Give year, model and size of piston rings if 


possible 
Be. o.. Co., Putt.” R, Peseta, Ulinois 


Theme, Friedlob 
Sy ty ag 
_TO DEALERS—See — +4- — Todas. 








Easy to Build this SHAW 


ERE’S a Real Cycle Car 
Automobile with a Real Mot- 
or that any handy man or boy can 
build. — ae Speedster carries two 
— ywhere. Power supplied by 
‘amous ih i. Ps SHAW Motor. If you have 
e Shaw Motor get plana. If not, we supply 
everything. Wea Ae FRED sertioubaroee 
send 25c now for > 
our easy-to-follow 
plans, 


Shaw Mfg. Co. 

















| 





|and usually make rapid growth. . 


back and insert a sharp knife about 
three inches in front of the point of the 
Aim the knife at the root of the 
pig’s tail and not at the heart. With 
the knife inserted three or four inches, 


|cut toward the carotid arteries which 
| branch at about this point. 


If the knife is not held toward the 
center of the body, there is danger of 
gashing the shoulder and if it is inserted 
too far the chest cavity will fill with 
> sm and the carcass will be hard to 
clean. 


CLIP THE HOPSES 


Many horses will carry a heavy coat of 
hair this spring. Such horses will sweat 
profusely and the hair will not dry out 
readily. It will be almost impossible to 
clean them properly when they are work- 
ing. They will tire easily and if not 
clipped will lose a lot of flesh in the first 
few days after being put to work. Horses 
that have been blanketed and well 
groomed and those that have been worked 
steadily will not have such a long coat of 
hair. Idle farm horses are seldom groomed 
and there occurs a natural greasiness that 
aids in keeping the animal warm. This 
also increases the difficulty of keeping the 
animal clean. 

Clipping can be done any time during 
the spring of the year, but preferably just 
a few days before the spring work begins. 
Even tho there may occur a few cold days 
or a few storms, the horses will suffer no 
inconvenience as they become accus- 
tomed to the change due to the clipping in 
just a few hours. - However, if a blanket 
is available, it can be used and the horse 
should be sheltered from cold rains. The 
clipping should take in the entire body and 
where any clipping is done this is to be 
recommended. It is not advisable to clip 
trace high, taking in the belly. Horses as 
a rule do not shed early enough in the 


| spring to enable them to work with any 
| comfort. 


Many people are of the opinion that 
clipping in the spring is injurious to the 
coat, but such is not the case. Clipping 
will enable the horse at hard work, to work 
with less fatigue and with more comfort; 
will enable it to maintain normal flesh; 
will prevent needless sweating; and will 
enable the attendant to properly clean 
the horse after the day’s work has been 
finished. It also eliminates the dangers 
from constitutional disorders due to a wet, 
cold, heavy coat of hair which may induce 
a chill, which in turn may be followed with 
a serious respiratory disorder. 

It might be interesting to know that a 
draft horse will clip from seven to eight 
pounds of hair, dandruff and dirt.— 
G. H. C., Iowa. 


ARE TWIN LAMBS DESIRABLE? 

There has been a good deal of discussion 
as to whether twin lambs or singles make 
the more profitable growth. “Flushing” 
of rams and ewes is now practiced by all 
up-to-date shepherds to stimulate pro- 
duction of as many twins as possible. As 
the flushed ewes also furnish plenty of milk 
the twins are well provided for at birth 
Some 
trouble is experienced when a ewe has in- 
sufficient milk for two lambs as one of 
them must be “mothered” on another 
fresh ewe. ‘Triplets, sometimes called 
“trins” which seems a very appropriate 
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Puts this Olde-Tan 
Metal-to-Metal 


Harness on Your Horses 


We trust wherever li 
bf A ed the rest monthly. Write fos Only 





First Olde Tan leather f ago. Now 
nown ca for nced 
su . Tan harness fe made by 0 tan- 


acturer who follows a step f. 
the raw-hide to the completed harness — 


Write for Free Book 


Sora tnd caer y parment offer and the Uide Tan wostal- 


“BABSON BROS., Dept. 25-13 
19th Street and Marshall Bivd., Dhicago, II). 

















The most Simple, Accurate, Durable and ¢ Comp lete 
Farm Level Outfit ever made is th 


BOSTROM IMPROVED 





Price $22.50 


Shipping Weight 15 Ibs. 
The TELESCOPE with FIVE Magnifying Lenses 
makes the work a genuine pleasure, and when you 
finish a job of 
TERRACING, DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, IRRIGATING 
or any farm work requiring a Level you just KNOW 
itisO.K. Agricultural Schools, County Agents and 
progressive farmers from Atlantic to Pacific swear by 
the Bostrom, and so will you, after using it, If not, 
just remember our unqualified money back guarantee 
brings every red cent right back !nto your pocket. 
Write TODAY for description, testimonials, money 
back order blanks and names of our distributors near 


BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CO. 
83 Stonewall Street, ATLANTA, GA. 











a) FARMERS S ave 
INCH AT HOME 
_ IN EVERY. STATE 

Serres shen Ideal for = 


. aH 
7—_TIMe x Money 
BY DOING 
4 BLACKSMITHING 
AND REPAIRING 
a games NY USED NDORSED 
BY FARMERS 
ete A GUARANTEED TO 
$ | ORGE ON THE MARKET 
gees. Orders thigped pounptiy. Send for catalog 
Cc. A. S. FORGE WORKS 
Box 402 Saranac, Mich. 












Full of valuable information every farmer 
should have. Tells how I manage big 1500 
acre farm, Beautiful illustrations—our pedi- 
greed herds and seed crops, Information 
worth $500.00 but costs nothing. Tells how 
to double farm protite—what to feed Net 
















“Allslzest necluding fork soos 
Beontor tree 


erful ga 
mens ‘Rope Mak 5 eon The Fr — 
NEW ERA ROPE MACHINE co. 
Minneapolis, Mina. 
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term, are even more troublesome, as the 
ewe has but two teats and cannot well 
three lambs. One of them has to be 
d on the bottle and that is a some- 
t thankless task. 
We have on file some authentic facts re- 
arding the growth of lambs born singly 
nd as twins. Professor E. G. Ritzman of 
the New Hampshire experiment station 
studied the subject and determined that a 
lamb at birth is twenty-four percent 
heavier than an average lamb born as a 
twin. During the first fifty-six days, the 
period when ewes give the heaviest flow 
of milk and lambs depend most on milk 
diet, the single lamb grows faster than a 
twin which shares its milk with another, 
so that at the end of this period the single 
weighs thirty percent more than an aver- 
age twin. At eighty-four days the single 
weighs twenty-five and six-tenths percent 
. than a twin. During this period 
lambs come to depend to a much larger ex- 
tent on feed other than milk so that twins 
have a more nearly equal chance with a 
single for an abundance of suitable food. 
At one hundred and eighty days a “‘single”’ 
rhs only thirteen and two-tenths - 


rais 
raise 


wels 


cent more than an average twin, while a 
pair of twins is seventy-six and six-tenths 
percent heavier than a “single.” The 
authority mentioned also found that a 
group of 133 lambs fed grain as early as 
they would consume it averaged forty-five 

inds in weight at twelve weeks and 


po 


nty-six and three-tenths pounds at 
twenty-eight weeks. Another group not 
fed grain made the same growth up to 
twelve weeks, but at fifty-two weeks their 
average weight was only sixty-seven 


pounds. From these facts the conclusion 
is that twins are desirable and generous 
feeding is necessary for the best results in 


lamb raising.—A. A. 
CODLIVER OIL FOR STOCK 


For generations it has been known that 
when children failed to thrive and especi- 
ally when affected by rickets codliver oil 
given daily usually had wonderfully bene- 
ficial results. Veterinarians have also 
been prescribing codliver oil for rickets in 
dogs since the early eighties and later it 
has been much recommended as a part of 
the ration for the feeding of calves. The 
writer has also advised its use for thrift- 
less pigs during the past twenty years and 
is now interested to note that it has proved 
remedial for a condition which is common 
in hogs, namely, loss of power of the hind 
legs 

Nursing sows often become paralyzed 
after they have been suckled by pigs for 
some time. The great amount of milk 
yielded seems to drain the system of im- 
portant elements of which the fat-soluble 


vitamine is one of the most necessary. 
At the Wisconsin agricultural experiment 
station a sow broke down at farrowing 
time on a ration of yellow corn, floats and 


common salt. The same animal continued 
on this ration with the addition of twenty 
cybic centimeters of codliver oil daily, and 
completely recovered her powers of loco- 
notion. A eubie centimeter is equal to 
fifteen drops or one-half teaspoonful. In 
ne experiment a lot of pigs fed a ration 
f corn and oilmeal to which was added 
ne percent of common salt and two per- 
nt of floats of ground rock phosphate 
leveloped trouble at the end of six to 
eight months, manifested by stiffneess in 
he joints and such difficulty in getting 
on their feet that they crawled on their 
knees. When given a dose of codliver oil 
daily these pigs recovered quickly. One 
nimal that was becoming very stiff and 
ng a at a weight of 250 pounds 
diately began to grow at a normal 
rate and finally the stiffness and swelling 
of the joints disappeared. 
lhe dose of codliver oil for an adult hog 
ne-half to one ounce any and pigs 
nay be given one teaspoonful two or 
‘hree times daily, increasing the dose as 
found necessary.—A. S. A. 
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Improved 
Hart-Parr ‘‘30”' 





e ; (1) Rigid frame of 7-inch rolled steel, (2) Extra 
A Time-Tested rigidity between engine and frame, (3) Cast 


iron radiator with tubular copper core, (4) 


e Front axle heavier, stronger, more flexible, (5) 
ractorwl 22 Improved eccentric rear axle bearings; larger 


end thrust surfaces; perfect meshing of driving 
gears, (6) All bearings not lubricated by force 
feed have Alemite Grease Gun fittings, (7) 
Steering assembly improved and strengthened, 
(8) Improved wates pump, fan shaft and fric- 
tion pulley, (9) Gear shift simplified; rigid sup- 
port for lever, (10) Clutch mechanism im- 
proved and simplified, (11) Improved centrif- 
ugal governor, (12) Improved intermediate 
bearing added to differential shaft, (13) Im- 
proved automatic throttle action, (14) Motor 
completely enclosed, (15) Push rod and rocker 
arm assembly enclosed, (16) Improved exhaust 
valve springs, (17) Simplified, more efficient 
kerosene shunt and improved exhaust manifold, 
(18) Re-designed compact transmission case, 
(19) Simplified fuel pipe line; two compart- 


Improvements 
——— 





The Improved Frame 





5 


Many of the old Hart- ment fuel tank, (20) Large, roomy platform, 
wr = 21) 1 ] dri heel : 
Virgin oo of the (21) Internal gears on drive wheels protected; 
N are stil wheels adapted for multiple lug arrangement 


to suit any soil, (22) Tractor weight reduced; 
stronger, more durable construction throughout. 





As a thinking farmer you'll want to investigate 
the advantages of these 22 big Hart-Parr im- 
provements before purchasing a tractor. Write 
for full details and name of dealer near you. | 


HART-PARR COMPANY 
689 Lawler St. Charles City, lowa 








POWERFUL STURDY KEROSENE TRACTORS 


LP IHART-PARERIG0 


FOUNDERS Ol! rRACTOR INDUSTRY 


BECOME GET 
CG $1600 to $2300 Year 


MEN—BOYS 18 or OVER SHOULD 
MAIL COUPON IMMEDIATELY 


/ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. P 299, Rochester, .Y. 


/ ___ Sirs: Send me without charge (1) sam 
Railway Mai! Clerk Examination questions; ; 
Tell me how I can get a Government job; 
Send list of Government jobs obtainable. 















tn 
STEADY WORK NO LAYOFFS 
PAID VACTAIONS 


/ 
Travel—See your country. Big chance for farmers, Wh caese 
Common education sufficient. 


ro"=.4 FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of allkinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors, 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.. 59 Elm Street. Quincy, M 
 — 
and RE- If you have an Invention 
Send book, “HOW 
og for INVENTO GET YOUR PATENT". Bead 


SORB ot) 
PATENTS 22.2372: 35a |INVENTORS fects 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., wasttinekou'n.c. | gicetygt te getentable eters. MANES EN B'S 
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85 Pound Standard 


Slate Surfaced 


Roo am 


a. Cu Roofing 
This Spring 


Doitin your spare time. 
No experience needed. 
Only hammer and jack 
knife required. Use our 
standard Radio Slate- 
Surfaced Roofing. 

Approved 
Fire Underwriters 
Spark proof. Fire resisting 
Better protection than wood 
shingles Extra durable and 
| not affected by heat o1 cold. 
Best Standard Quality 
You Can Buy 

Only $2.00 per roll 
(enough to cover 100 sq. 
ft.). For old or new roofs, 

or over old wood shingles. 


Red or Green 

Non-fading crushed 
slate surface beauti- 
hes as well as —— ts 
your home yuaran- 
teed for 15 — but 



















The Same! 
“I saved 50c a 


roll, buying my should | ast longer. 

roofing from 

you.’ Send for 
Geo Webber, | FREE SAMPLES 


Hookstown, Pa 


( Used with permission) putes you under 


no yn FP to buy. 
$2.00 per ro)jin- 
cludes all nails and 
(Add 8c if want 
+." 7 with extralong nails. ) 

Shipped from Chicago, Kansas City St. Paul; 
Vork, Pa.; Southern, lll.. or New Orleans, La. ($2.10 
per rolifrom Kansas City or St. Paul 
Writetoour house nearest you. Address Dept, (-31 


Montgomery Ward & @ 










cement. 
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VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions will 
answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
aaimals, all the ee and previous 
treatment, if any. Do not I to be as explicit as 
possible. The remedies prescribed in these col- 
umas are intended to be prepared by local dru 
gists. At the same time our readers should 
consult our advertising columns, because in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of being scientifically compounded they 
will give as goed results as specifically. com- 
pounded medicines. Address all communica 
tions for this department to the “‘Veterinarian,"’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


SOME OLD REMEDIES 


For application to scalded or burnt 
skin ‘“‘carron oil’’ is still popular and quite 
effective. It is composed of equal quan- 
tities of raw linseed oil and aeeunten. 
“Black oil’ is still used by most British 
shepherds and herdsmen for the treatment 
of bruises, strains and wounds. It is made 
by mixing two ounces of pure turpentine 
with a pint of raw linseed oil, then adding 
six drams of dilute sulphuric acid and 
leaving the bottle without a stopper until 
the liquid cools 

“Black wash,” prepared by mixing 
thirty grains of calomel with ten ounces of 
limewater is an old-fashioned and excel- 
lent stimulant for obstinate wounds and 
ulcers. Sulphate ointment, for the treat- 
ment of canker of the frog and sole of the 
horse’s foot, is composed of equal quanti- 
ties of sulphates of zinc, copper and iron 
with the addition of enough carbolic acid 
and vaseline to make a paste. An ancient 
and excellent foot-rot ointment, the formu- 
la for which we have been asked to furnish, 











Chicago Kaneas City St. Paul Fort Worth Portland.Ore 
—————————— 














Cured! Money Saved 


VER 350,000 satisfied users and 29 years of success 
O testify to the positive dependability of Save -The- 
Horse. You are safe from loss bec cause it cures while 
working, old, so-called “‘incurable”’ cases of SPAVIN 
Ringbone, Thoropin, or, — Shoulder, Knee, Ankle Hoot 
and Tendon Disease. We take ail risk by giving a signed 

- BACK - GUARANTEE. In the first emergency, 
Save-The-Horse eaves many times its cost 
Our FREE %-page Save- Ene -Horse BOOK tells how to 
locate, understand and treat 58 different kinds of lameness 
This BOOK, expert veterinary advice and sample of 
Too. 


Guarantee all No obligation. WRITE AY. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., 336 State St., Binghamton, N. ¥. 
Sisned Gosrantes 





and Dealers with 
. OF sent 





fetna meade ta trate 
Se ng ein tre ning 


eBook ee G7. 


System 
fleayntern AZ 
4 


okt rporew ti Saas 


GEERY SCHOOL QF 1 a 
Pleasant Hill, Obio 








Describes can effects and treat- 
ment; tells how farmers in all parts 
et U. 8 are stopping the ravages 
of this costly malady. 
Write for free copy today. 
LABORATORY 
» Whe. 











AHORNO 
10 Jett Street, 








is made by melting four parts of Burgundy 
pitch and then stirring in one part each of 
turpentine, powdered acetate of copper 
a vaseline.—A. 8S. A. 


Colic.—We have a horse about 12 years old that 


appears sound except recently he has had several | 


attacks of colic, the last one being rather stubborn 
and not yielding to any unusual colic dope, of soda, 
liniment, etc. He has not been out of barn very 
much for exercise this winter. I feed him hay, corn 
and oats and often “stock tonic." Would like to 
know whether you can give me a good colic remedy. 
I give him straw bedding m7 I think he eats. 
Would this hurt him?—J. B., 

Straw often proves iatiaetible, 


shavings or sawdust. Never let the horse stand for 
a single day without work or active outdoor exer- 
cise. Withhold grain when there is no work for the 
horse to do, but allow bran or carrots along with 
good hay and bright corn stover. Also allow free 
access to rock salt. Do not give a so-called “stock 
tonic” and remember that liniment is intended for 
external use only. No liniment intended for rub- 
bing upon the body in case of lameness, etc., is 
for use externally. At time of attack it will be safe 
to give a pint of raw linseed oil containing an ounce 
of pure turpentine and a teaspoonful or two of 
essence of ginger and peppermint. 

Pruritis—I have four horses and one yearling 
colt which rub themselves whenever possible. They 
seem itchy all over. When they are groomed, they 
will lean toward you and stop eating. I have looked 
time and again for lice but cannot see any. Can you 
advise me what this is and what to do to stop the 
itching?—C W. M., Pa. 

If chicken or horse lice are not causing the irrita- 
tion it is probably caused by hot stalling, over- 
feeding and lack of exercise. Keep the temperature 
of the stable around 50 degrees Fahrenheit. Make 
the horses work or take active outdoor exercise 
daily. Stop feeding corn, if they are getting it, and 
feed lightly on oats, bran and good hay. Shake up 
the hay outdoors to prevent dust from irritating 
the skin. It sometimes causes itching. 

Diseased Cow—I purchased a cow about three 
years old and I think she did not clean when she 
She holds up her tail all the time and passes 
She is also thin but she eats 
finn. 


calved 
some white substance 
good. What is the trouble?—A. R., N 

Isolate this cow as she fs a menace to other cows 
jn the same stable; neither is the milk she yields 
fit for use. Her womb no doubt is affected with 
pyometritis from retention of the afterbirth and 
that, will require douching of the womb with anti- 
septic solutions by a veterinarian, if you think she 
is of sufficient value to warrant that expense. 
Meanwhile syringe out her vagina daily with blood- 
warm boiled water colored light pink with per- 
manganate of potash, 
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WITTE 


LOG SAWS 











Look! See What You Get—Special WITTE 
Throttling Governor Engine with non-spi!! 
extension hopper— weight over axle—2 whee! 
truck—easy to move. DirectGeared. Lever con- 
trolled clutch—Arm swing motion. We have 
only one Log Saw—our New Improved. Lighter 

stronger—steady running—worth more. Lifetime 
Guarantee—Cash or Terms—immediate Ship- 
ment. Tree Saw at smal]! extracost. Catalog Free. 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 

1616 Oakland Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
1616 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
















Capsules 
1 Ser) oor 


AF ? repaid toYoutfor 
Profit-Maker Capsules! 


Guaranteed to kill and remove worms in 
24 hours. Quick, Sure, Easy, Cheap, Reliable. 
Nationally used and recommended by veteri- 
narians, county agents and a eye hog 
raisers since 1919. Extra Capsules: 25-$1.25, 
hy oy, 100- $4.00; 600 - $17.75; 1000- 5.00. 
Sent C. O. D. Parcels Post if desired. Money 
back if not satisfied. Order Today. Write now. 


BREEDERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
431 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 23, CHICAGO, ILL. 
FREE—Send for 1923 Premium Ane 

























therefore it 
would be well in this case to bed with planing mil] 




















Tor DOG 


iESEREE 22% 


82 page book—how tokeep 
roar dog well; how to care for 
im when sick. Result of 85 
ewe experience with every 
nown disease of animals. 
Worth its weight in gold to any 

owner of a dog. 
Write for it today. I send this 
valuable book FREE. Yoursfor 
a postcard. Write to Dept.4703. 

H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 


129 West 24th St. New York 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Proprietors Glover's Imperial Mange 














Removes the afterbirth of 
cows and heifers without 
injury and without force. 
An afterbirth retained will 
” ruin your cow for the season. Assist nature 
by giving Dr. David Roberts Cow Cleaner 
REFORE THE COW ye 
For sale by dealers or id $1. 
Ask for FREE copy of The Cattle 
The Practical 


sone and how to get 
Home Veterinarian without cost. 


. Veterinary Advice Free 
) Dr.David Roberts V Co. 
ne a is. 


‘ ABSOHBINE 


RADE MARK BR 


Reduces Barsal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Soreness 
from Bruises or Strains; stops 
Spavin Lameness, allays pain. Does 
not blister, remove the hair or lay 
up the horse. $2.50 a bottle at 
+, or delivered. Book 1R tree 





































us Abortion in Sows—I have twelve 
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page Duroe Jersey sows that I 
> raise fall pigs from. They started dropping 
vs a considerable time before farrowing 
[hey would drop them around in the yard | 
and only partly mature. I had a few 
went their full time, but they only had 
i two pigs each. What can be the cause 
| feed these brood sows during the summer 
ry lightly on corn, oats, and good blue 
ture with running water in the pasture 
‘ trouble in the male hog used or not?—/ 
; wa 
: 7" e ean, we think, be no question that your 
.fficted with the contagious abortion | 
hich is caused by a germ* closely resembling 
entieal, with one which causes the same | 
cows. There is no specific remedy but 
ure now being experimented with for | 
entive vaccination of sow against the 
If you conclude to keep the sows it would 
to consult the local veterinarian about 
<i of treatment We think, however, 
vill scarcely pay to keep and treat sows 
not purebred, registered and valuable. 
s not considered a common cause of 
f the disease but should be kept isolated. 
ntaminated by the discharges of affected 
e chief source of infection. New quarters | 
not previously used for hogs should be 
i for newly bought sows. The contami- 
sted premises should be cleansed and disinfected 
nd then used for the fattening hogs. 
or uarter—I have @ cow six years old 
Spoiled calf. When I squeeze the right back | 
coat a stream of white fluid comes about three times, 
on it comes only in drops. It doesn’t hurt her 
re isn't entirely dry either. Is there anything 
that I can apply to it or give the cow that woula 
‘elp bring back the milk? I rub her udder every 
~ with lard and also menthol-salve. The former 


1a) 
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owner said that she had sore udder with her second 
calf and they didn't do anything to restore the ud- 
der.—J Pus Mich. 
In all probability the quarter referred to has 
been permanently ruined for normal milk produc- 
( an attack of garget. However, should you 
fir i that the teat is simply obstructed by a stricture 
a growth close to the opening and that normal | 
milk flows freely when a milking tube is passed 
beyond the obstruction, that condition possibly 
can be remedied by inserting a teat slitter and 
slitting downwards in four different directions. A 
lking tube is inserted at milking time and unless 
»erfectly cleansed and sterilized by boiling for fif< 
nutes or so before use will, in truth, be about 
certain toinfect the udder and cause ruinous garget. 
t attempt to milk the affected quarter but 
ly rub in some warmed camphorated oil twice 
laily until milk secretion has entirely ceased in that 
urter. Such a cow should be isolated and milked 
t while abnormal fluid comes from a quarter as 
the infection readily may be spread from cow to 
cow by the milker’s hands. 
Skin Diseases—I have twelve Jersey cows in 
I ent barn, a good warm stable. Now I 
that my cows are very itchey around the 
yp of their tails and you can just take the hair 
it the bunch. I am wondering what it is 
tell me what would be good to do for this. 
I have stanchions so they can’t rub but they rub 
on each other and just above and around the top 
f their tails.—G. N., Mich 
The stable should be comfortable. Keep it at 
fifty degrees Fahrenheit and have it clean 
nd well ventilated. Vermin and the ringworm 
thrive best in hot, dark, damp, dirty 
ent stables. Groom the cows thoroly once 
If lice are present dip the brush in raw 
oil and apply to the infested parts every 
days. Wet sore or scabby parts twice a week | 
lution of four ounces of bluestone in one 
pint »t water. First re-nove the scales. 
Gravel—I have a three year old purebred 
ler 1 bull that lies around nearly all the time 
n he urinates he stretches out and switches 
1 lot and groans and passes but a little 
t the time. As far as I know he has only 
ibled that way about a month. I thought 
iney trouble and gave him a little bottle 
1 oil in three quarts of oats, two different 


Do t 
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it | couldn't see any difference. He eats | post 
to eight quarts of oats a day and grazes concrete mixer for farm use. Before you g° through the 


nd drinks good but he certainly suffers| drudgery of mixing concrete with a shovel, send for a Kwik- 

Mixon 30 Days Free Trial. Mixingconcrete with a Kwik-Mix 
is so simple,easy and cheap you can afford many improve- 
ments on yourfarm. Our 100-page free book shows complete 


when ever he has to pass water.—E. §., 
> ta. 
It is to be suspected that a particle of gravel 
"stone from the bladder has lodged in the urinary 
ind is interfering with urination. In some 
ut usually in steers, a limy deposit collects 
rifice of the sheath and interferes with 
n That may readily be removed, but 
of the urethra is a most serious condition 
e a difficult and not always successful 
tion for removal of the gravel. A veterinarian 
1 be employed to locate the obstruction 
3 probably in the urethra, just above the 


S ature of the penis. Meanwhile give urotropin 
1 ‘nty grain doses three times daily in water. 
St feeding oats. Allow roote. good hay, oat 


and stover and substitute fax seed tea for 
ng water. 











Additional Profits 


“Since buying my Case 15-27 I have doubled my farming 
operations to 320 acres." 
—Everett Taubeneck, West Union, Illinois. 
Besides larger profits from better farming, the Case 
tractor gives you two other sources of profit. You can 
farm more land with the same help, or you can do profita- 
ble custom work. These additional profits often pay for 





AND im FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 


FARM (3 TRACTORS 


It is not uncommon for a farmer to find his working capacity doubled 
when he begins to use a Case. This increased efficiency is due to 
many proved Case advantages: 


Ample power is furnished by ef- Engine has removable ‘ bearing 
ficient, Case-built engines, with a shells and bushings. Practically 
fuel system assuring extreme all other bearings are renewable 
economy on low grade fuels. roller and ball bearings. 

Power is transmitted to bothdrive All gears, bearings and wearing 
wheels through simple, cut steel, surfaces are enclosed, thoroughly 
spur gears—all completely en- lubricated, and protected from 
closed. dust and dirt. 

Belt pulley is mounted on engine A patented Case air washer keeps 
crankshaft, with no waste of power all dust and dirt out of the engine. 
through gears. 


Because of these and many other practical qualities, Case tractors are 
well adapted to all kinds of farm power work, both drawbar and belt. 
Ask any Case owner or write for “Better Farming With Better 
Tractors,” which tells you why the Case tractor is superior in many ways. 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY 


(Established 1842) 
Dept. C24 Racine Wisconsin 


NOTE: Our plows and harrows are NOT the Case plows 
and harrows made by the J. I. Case Plow Works Company. 
























yourself—investigate—find out now about this handy 


plansfor water troughs, fence posts, 
feeding floors, garages, storage cellars, 
etc. Tells how to do concreting your- 
self. saving contractors profits. You 
can also make big money concreting 
for neighbors in spare time. 
Thousands of satisfied customers 
aise the Kwik-Mix. Mixes a wheel- 
rrowful a minute. Costs only $38, 
yet mixes as well as a $300 mixer. All 
Steelconstruction. Throw a leverand 
finished mixture is dumped into wheelbar- 
row or directly into form Any small engine 
runs it. Fully guaranteed. Write today -- 
“For Free Book, * ° 



































About 


a Good Fence 
Full Gauge Wires — Good 
ing — Firm K nots— Stiff 
Stay Wires—Live Tension—these 
are five features that must be embodied in the 
fence you buy if you want a fence that will give 
you long service and satisfaction. 
Your dea er can show you the ONE fence that 
has all of these important features—it's the 


Square Deal Fence 


That’s why Square Deal Fence is the 
fence demanded by farmers who are 
carefal buyers. Because it ia built right 
with full gauge well crim strand wires; 
with heavy stay wires firmly locked to 
the strand wires so wires can’t slip or 
spread. It stands tight and trim 
for years. It is rust resist- 


ing and requires 
f posts, 














Write 
today for 
free Square 

Deal Catalog telling all 
about thie better fence also 


free *s( 
nendiet beck cn he fom 
KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
3711 industrial Street Peoria, lilinole 


Saved $47.20, | 
Says This Man 


$47.20 on the 
160 rods of fencing— 
over half,” declares 
H. A. Thompson, R.R. 2, 
West Union, lilinois. 


“We saved 20 cents a rod,” 
says William Arahood, Route 2, Aus- 
tin, Ohio. 


f Direct from Factory to Farm 


too, can save money. Our thous- 
ands upon thousands of regular custom- 
ers are cutting their fence costs to the 
very bone by buying direct from us at 
Lowest Factory Prices. The quality of 
Kitselman Fence was never higher; 
= es are ‘way down. Buy now and keep 
he difference in your own pocket. 


We Pay the Freight 
Let us send you our Free 100-page Cata- 
log of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
Gates, Posts, and Barbed Wire. Write 
today for this money-saving book. 
KITSELMAN BROS, Dept.220 MUNCTE, INDIANA. 


America's Oldest Fence Manufacturers. 




























WHY PUREBREDS PAY 
Just how much better, from the actual 
dollars and cents standpoint, are pure- 
breds than common animals? Thousands 
'of farmers have pondered the question. 
| In a study covering 55,000 head of breed- 
|ing stock in various parts of the United 
| States, the federal department of agricul- 
|ture finds purebreds worth forty cents 
above par or common. 
And why can the farmer get as large a 
|} return with ten purebreds as with fourteen 
dunghills? The purebred makes better 
| use of the feed, the meat is of better quality 
| and brings a higher price, there is less offal 
| when the animal is dressed and the young 
have a greater selling value. Since it 
takes fewer animals to return the same 
income, the owner has less money tied up 
in housing space and labor, hence his an- 
nual overhead charge is less per head. 
True, the seedstock costs a little more 
but itcosts nomore toraise a purebred calf 
than a scrub.—I. J. M., Ind. 


PASTURES MAKE CHEAP PORK 
Continued from page 58 

(3) Feed alfalfa hay pretty sparingly 
each day to stock that has not eaten it 
before. Do not pasture alfalfa much with 
cattle when it is wet with rain or dew. 

We have explained Mr. Webb’s meth- 
ods and experiences with alfalfa at this 
length because he considers it such an 
important feature in hog production. 
Mr. Webb is always trying new things 
on the farm. This year he seeded ninety 
acres of alfalfa and clover in the corn 
| field. Last fall he tried the experiment 
| of plowing and then putting on five hun- 
| dred pounds of sixteen percent phosphate 
on land that is put to corn. Heretofore, 
he had been buying all his shotes and 
this year he is trying something new 
lin that. 
| He has eighteen sows that have been 
|running right with the drove and in this 
connection he says: “If these sows, run- 
(ning with the stock hogs, will raise me 
|some pretty good sized litters I will have 
|found out another thing about pig pro- 
|duction that has been more or less a| 
question with me. 

“Where you have to keep sows in in- 
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Townsend’s Wire Stretcher 


For stretching plain, twisted and barbed wire and 
an exceptional tool for stretching woven wire. 
The only successful one-man wire stretcher made. 
Grips like a vice—won't slip—and loosens itself 
immediately when released. The person stretching the 
wire can also nailit to the post without assistance. If your 
dealer hasn’tit write direct. Manufactured for 30 yearsby 


F. J. Townsend, Painted P ost, New York. 
rs 


— ee 
ORNAMENTAL FENCE ~~ 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY gts “25 
6 Cents per Foot and up, Costs : 
less than wood, Kokomo Fence 








beaut ifies and protects lawns, 
churches, cemeteries, etc. 40 
designs. Allsteel Write for 
catalog and Specia! Prices. 





A 20, 40, 80 ac. tracts; 

near thriving city in 
lower Michigan: only $10 to $50 down. Bal. long time. 
Write today for freeiltustrated booklet giving full infor- 
Mation.Swigart Land (Co.,¥-1250 First Na’t!._ Bank Bidg.,Chicage 


Successful Farmers like Successful Farming, 





dividual houses, they make a lot of work. 
On a place like this where there is a good 
deal of alfalfa hay to cut; and where you 
are trying to feed off a bunch of pigs for 
summer market, it is necessary to get 
out of as much work as possible. This 
we are trying to do all the way around.” 

I have not said much about Mr. Webb’s 
methods of feeding, but Mr. Webb says 
that he never tries to fatten hogs without 
giving them tankage. He believes, how- 
ever, that alfalfa hay in the winter or 
alfalfa pasture in the summer will greatly 
cut down the amount of tankage that 
hogs need in connection with the other 
fattening material which they receive. 
He said to me, “This hog market now, 
is all shot to pieces and I couldn’t put 
these hogs on the market now and make 
anything so I am just grassing them along 
with a little slop made of water and hominy 
hearts; just enough to keep them growing. 
I can get cheap gains in this way and after 
a while when it gets hot I’ll put them on 
a full feed of corn and tankage and as 
they get lots of shade and water they 
will fatten out for the August or Septem- 
ber market.” 

But the reader, especially the man who 
is growing some hogs, will be interested 
in how Mr. Webb takes the backaches 
out of hog production. Pointing to a 





crate that would hold eighteen or twenty 












“25 per cent on the 
best fence your mo: ey 
can buy,any weight, also N 
9 stock fence, barbed wire, gat 
steel posts, etc., by our direct-f; 
factory-to-farm-to-you prices. Thous. 
andsofenthusiastic cus- : 
tomers say our prices (0M Prices 
are always lowest, Save 


> 

We Pay the Freight RZrre7" 
Try any of our Open Hearth rust-re. 
sisting fences for 30 Days Free. If you are 
not satisfied you have the best fence for 
the money, return at our expense. Write 
today for our big free bargain book. 
SAVED $25. Mr. L.R.Leamer, Iowa City, Ia.“ Wir, 
O.K.lam safeinsaying | saved $26 buying of you 


FENCE CO. Box 435 MORTON, ILL. 


KLE am | Direct romfactoy 


Direct 

: To You Free Price 
VLTALTT YY | istanaCatslos 
Ny-lehie-laglele ef Wer 
Guaranteed tes Lt. 


Oe for It. 





















































































Keeps Hogs and Poultry 
Healthy! 


Stomach and intestinal troubles never 
bother chicks and weanling pigs 
when Se Solid Buttermilk is fed. It 
weans pigs easily and safely and always 
builds resistance against disease. Veteri- 
narians recommend Semi-Sotid Butter- 
milk because its use always brings health- 
ier herds and flocks. 

Semi-Solid Buttermilk is pure creamery 
buttermilk, pasteurized and condensed to 
point of maximum feeding value per pound. 

Containers range from 1 gallon to 500 Ib. 
barrels. 28 factories assure low freight 
costs. Full feeding instructions for hogs 
or poultry sent on request. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO. 
4750 Sheridan Rd., Room 850, Chicago, Ill. 


HOG TROUGHS 
CAST IRON 
































2 Feet Long, 12 In. Wide, 5 In. Deep 





Cannot rot, warp nor leak, Frost proof, Will 
never rust out. No corners to catch filth and 
Will last a 





sour feed. 100 BF cent apie. 
life time. Only $1.70 each, f. 0. b. factory, Ask 


your dealer or order direct from us today. 


1OWA GATE COMPANY , 2715 Clay Ave. Cedar Falls, ta. 







Easily ted. Never 
chokes, 7 sizes. Fully 
guaranteed. Any power. 
Especially for 


engines. 
DUPLEX MILL & MFG. Box 315.5 


IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


















































































































































Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on request 
—Estimates cheerfully given.—¢ rders filled promptly 
nes The Cincinnati fron Fence Co,, Inc. we 
2 } \ 
N j 
HU amet! I) 
GOOD FARM (318) ACRES in WN. Central N, D. for sale by 
owner, $11,000 for quick sale, M, Michel, Wands, Mian. 
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ind do well. . 


There are Many arrangements on the 
Webb farm, however, that are made for 
convenience of the feeder. One of 
them is the place where the hogs are 
fed during their last stage of feeding, 
hed that has an alley in the middle 
nd pens on each side. Above the pens 
re corncribs and when the corn is shucked 
n the fall it is thrown directly into these 
ribs. There are three corn chutes on 
h side of the house so that the corn 
1 be placed before the hogs with no 


yy 


a 
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wagon. 


Handy Gates Save Time 


Gates between the pens can be opened 
in such a way that the hogs in any pen 
can be loaded with no lifting and tugging. 


\long the alley and in each pen are pan 


hinged at the top. These can be push 
back and the water or slop can be put 
into the troughs without the feeder being 


bothered continually by the shotes. 


The main feeding part of the barn is 
shown in the picture. Usually in winter 
feeding, steers are fed with the hogs and 
the alfalfa hay is put into the, hoppers 
shown in the picture. The steers use 
these for mangers and the alfalfa leaves 
drop down into the cement troughs just 
below. In this way the leaves are not 
lost but are placed where the hogs can 


get them. 


The two and one-half foot raised 
alley thru the center of this feeding pen 
is supplied at one end with a water 
hydrant so that water can be run in to 


the hogs on either side of the alley. 


e center of the alley is a pit five feet 
deep and fifteen feet in diameter which 
happened to be the pit of the old silo 
which was burned when the barn went. 
Now Mr. Webb has turned this liability 
nto an asset by making it into a corn 
dump. The wagons loaded with corn are 
driven in on the second floor of the barn 
and the corn is put into this hole by means 


of a trap door in the floor. 


Mr. Webb says, “I believe the hog 
business will live longer than any other 
livestock business because people never 
cease to eat pork and because the hogs 
re the most economical producers of 
meat from raw materials. In producing 
pork, however, alfalfa is an important 
essential. It furnishes pasture for cheap 
gains in the summer and roughage for 
heap gains in the winter. For me sum- 
mer feeding has always been the most 
profitable because I could make my gains 

> 


cheaper. 


“In the summer feeding, it is necessary 
to have a great many labor savers since 
one is usually pretty busy in the field. 
in fact, I am so busy in the fields that 
| built these labor saving contrivances 


is a matter of necessity.” 





WORMY PIGS 


Pigs that are unthrifty for no apparent 
reason are often suffering from worms. 
Farmers of Rock Island county, Illinois, 
re having good success with the fol- 


wing worm mixture: 


Castor oil, 1 gallon; oil of chenopodium, 
8 ounces and chloroform, 8 ounces. The 
st is about four dollars a gallon whwle- 
le or three cents for a fifty pound pig. 
ive one ounce to pigs of about fifty 
pounds and one and one-half ounces for 
pigs of seventy-five pounds. Dose with 
\ syringe or in a capsule to make sure 


the pig swallows it. 





fort after it is unloaded into the crib in 
the fall. At one end of this house and 
fastened to it is a chute to which the 

gon may be backed and the hogs 
driven directly from the pens into the 
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hogs, my host said, “When I bring home 
a bunch of pigs, the first thing I do is 
to put them into that crate. I give them 
. good disinfecting so as to get rid of 
the lice and then ring them and usually 
ve them a dose of worm medicine. 
sually, from this on, they get along 






TWIN G CITY 


All-Steel Threshers 





























Tractors-Irucks 





Ah te Step OO Oty le 









The Secret of 
“TWIN CITY” Success 


HE TWIN CITY 12-20 Kerosene Tractor 

with its famous 16-valve engine of surplus 
power, is a recognized success. It is made by a 
sound and progressive company which believes 
in quality products. There are no com- 
promises in its design or manufacture, which 
might save a little in the price,—and surely add to the 
farmer’s cost of operation. The best materials for each 
part, accurate workmanship, rigid inspection, and 
exhaustive working tests of each tractor insure its good 
performance, before it can be bought. It is backed by 
acomplete service that saves the farmer time and money. 


Send For These Books about the 
TWIN CITY “Team of Steel” 


TWIN CITY CO. ier ew aever ge 
* amined a Twin City Tractor 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. or All-Steel Thresher, you 
owe it to yourself to get these 
Branch Houses: books and learnof the highest 
Denver, Colo., Des Moines, Iowa, Fargo, type of power machinery for 
Fe ~ ee ee ee tae ae the farm. Twin City 
lo., Lincoln, Neb., Peoria, -» Salt € : 
City, Utah, Spokane, Wash., Wichita, ow ee 
Kans. ‘ H Pate Eneng, 
and 40-65.Foursizes 
Distributors: . of threshers—22-42, 
Baskerville ¢ Dahl Co., Watertown, S. D. 28-48, 32-52, 36- 
R. B.t George Mech. Co., Dallas Houston, 60. Send the 
and Amarillo, Texas; Crowley, La. 

Hancock Buick Co., Findlay, Ohio. pee ne a B nnl 
Shannahan eo Wrightson Hardware Co., heaie kindly 
Eastman, Md. —? , 
Southern Mach. Co., Atlanta, Ga. diene a 
Dulmage & Dunbar, Phoeniz, Ariz. ‘ 

F.G. Batchellor er Co., Geneseo, N. Y. 
Ferguson Bros., Hanford, Cal. 

Sollenberger or Clemens, Washington, Pa. 
Thomas Rousch, Rapid City, S. D. 
CANADA: Minneapolis Steel & Ma- 
chinery Co. of Canada, Lid., Winnipeg, 
Man., Regina, Sask., Calgary, Alt. 
































































Gentlemen: Please send me 
without charge or obligation, 
our books about the Twin City 
“Team of Steel”. 


Write your address plainly in margin, 
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WEEDS TO DOLLARS WITH SHEEP 
From an original investment of $1,025 


for 135 bred western ewes bought in 1921, 
R. L. Castile, an Iowa farmer, sold $996 
worth of lambs and cull ewes, kept ninety 
of the best ewes over to breed the next 
spring and sold $240 worth of wool the 
first year. ‘This,’ says Mr. Castile, 
“made me a very neat little profit, while 
during the same period | was losing money 
on cattle 

Quite naturally, from a financial stand- 
point, Castile is a strong advocate of 
sheep. He bor ight his first lot of ewes to 
clean up some weedy land. So well did 
they do the job that a number of his neigh- 
bors became inte rested and borrowed the 
sheep to work on weed patches and fence 
rows on their farms The direct return 
in money and the ability of the sheep to 
turn weeds into a profit have stimulated 
much interest in that community. 

© Pays to Finish Lambs 

* The sheep which Mr. Castile bought 
were secured thru a reliable commission 
firm in Chicago. They ranged from two 
seven years of age. The lambs came in 
April. May and June the first spring, 
which was too late and too badly strung 
ut to suit Castile so he bred his ewes 
o lamb in April the next spring. The 
ambs the first year were marketed at 
bout eight to nine months of age and 
weighed an average of ninety pounds per 
head. This year he plans to sell some- 
time in December if he can get the lambs 
properly finished. He says, “I think that 
it pays to get the lambs good and fat and 
I do not plan to let mine go this year 

until they are well finished.”’ 

The feeds which Castile uses for fatten- 
ing the lambs are corn, corn silage, clover 
hay and soybeans. He winters the ewes 
on oat straw and corn, allowing them the 
run of the stalk fields. While this ration 
would appear to be low in protein, Mr. 
Castile seems to have obtained quite good 
results 

‘‘Why don’t more farmers keep sheep if 
they are such good money makers?” was 
asked Mr. Castile, and he replied that 
many farmers are under the mistaken im- 
pression that sheep are hard to handle. 
Mr. Castile does not find them so. He 
thinks that poor fences are another reason 
why more people do not keep sheep. The 
only time when he finds that his sheep 
really require much attention is during the 
lambing season. 

[ asked Mr. Castile if he would advise a 
man going into sheep raising at this time 
and he replied “Yes, if fer no other reason 
than to help keep his farm free from 
weeds.” 

The wool from the Castile flock was 
sold in the spring of 1921 for twenty-two 
cents a pound thru the Iowa Fleece Wool 
Growers’ Association. This year the wool 
was sold at home for thirty-one cents per 
pound. The better price received this 
spring, however, was due to a stronger 
market rather than to a better sales 
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Bigger, Better 4G 
Values Than Ever This Season 


You'll be glad you sent for my New Big Bargain Book when you see how 
I have slashed prices and the big savings I am giving my customers this 
year. Don’t buy a rod of fence, or roll of roofing, or can of paint, until 
you get my new catalog—over 100 pages of real bargains on 


Fence, Gates, Barb Wire, Steel Posts, Roofing, Paint 


For years I have been saving money for my 750,000 customers—this year 
Pll save them even more. Just read these letters: 
“Received my fencing and gates. I figure “I bought fence of you four years ago 
I saved $60. 00 on prices e by ordering | and it is fine and bright yet. I saved about 
from you.” N. LEGGETT, $15.00 on this order.” I1.G. STEWART, 
Boulder, Colo. Harlan, Iowa 
When you buy from Jim Brown you get Direct-From-Factory prices—no in-between prof- 
its added; this extra saving is kept right in your own ket. Furthermore Jim Brown 
pays the freight and I ship from 3 big factories at Cleveland, Ohio, 


<e -— @P Adrian, Mich., Memphis, Tenn., also from warehouses at 
Direct - From - Factory prices are all you pay 





Kansas City, Mo., and Davenport, lowa. The low H 
IM BROWN — not one extra cent is added — Jim Brown 
WEARBEST gives. you REAL Factor % prices and sat- ‘4 
Pal faction susremtecd. rite and get my 
N (oe Bargain Book NO é 3 
JIM + President >} 
BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co. 


™ a parse nat? 


Dept. 2216, Cleveland, Ohio y 


Cheapest Way 
to Clear Land 


My new reduced prices on the improved 





1923 Model Hercules makes it easy and 
cheap for you to remove every stump—to 
clear every acre on your farm as clean asa 
whistle. No stump or hedge too big or 
stubborn for the Hercules, a -steel, triple 
power stump puller. It yanks ‘em out in 

time and with less effort than any other 





method. Make big money pulling stumps for 








agency.—F. F., Iowa. 


RIGHT CARE FOR BROOD SOW 


I have a fine sow and she is going to 
have some pigs the first of April and | 
would like to know what is good to feed 
them ie sow had eight pigs last sum- | 
mer and I tried everything for them but 
they didn’t seem to do well.—W. T. G., 
it 

You will obtain very good results from 
feeding your sow equal parts ground corn, | 
ground oats and wheat middlings. The 
proportion of corn should not be over one 
third of the meal rations and wheat mid- 


' 


| pee ita, Montana, Idaho, Washington and — 


our neighbors. Pull stumps forfuel. I make 
both horse and hand power machines. Lat- 
AY est, most up-to-the-minute improvements. Send 
today for catalog and 


THE GREAT NORTHERN RAT 
~10= ome folder. 


has 8,000 miles of railr in Minnesota, 





In this vast empire lands are cheap. Send for free 
ook describing grain lands, dairying, fruit grow- 
~ and stock raising E.C.Leedyv,General Agricultural 
Development Agent, Dept. 71, St. Paul, Minnesota 





SOUTH DAKOTA-—-The Opportunity state for the 
prospectiveland buyer. Prices reasonable. Farming 
diversified corn, wheat, barie 
tailed information about the state sent on 


IR 
Commissioner, Box M-298, Pierre, South Dakota 


SOUTH DAKOTA LANDS 


,. Tye, oats, flax, potatoes, 
alfalfa are main crops Omicial state bulletins g ving de- 


request 
Immigration Department WIN D. ALDRICH, 











prevent punctures, blowouts, 
stone bruises and fabric 
breaks. Double tire mileage. 
Pay for themselves on first 
tire; used over and ova’ 
again. Pure live rubber; no 
metal, no fabric, n6 friction. Easily applied, 






Printing Cheap 


rger $6. Job press $150. ave money. 
nae Uy rint forothers, big profit. ., .rulessent. 
SF) Write factory press catalog, TYPE, c —_— 
exert ie paper. THE PRESS CO. 0-19 Meriden, 














dlings or bran may be used to dilute the | 
corn meal without oats if you so desire. 
in cold weather, if sows have a good deal 


of outdoor exere ise they me LV be fed more 
corn with safety than when they have to 


PATENT 


personal opinion. 
Registered Patent Lawyer, 926 Southern Building, 
Washington, t< 3 D. C. 





no cement or tools required. Nothing 
like them, Three-year guarantee. 
Agents Make $45 te $75 a Week 
demand at new low prices. Commis- 
— ay = No i, | = 





Write today for free instruction 
book and “Evidence of Conception” 
blank. Send sketch or model for 
CLARENCE O'BRIEN, 











be kept pretty closely confined. Constipa- 
tion is the thing you must look out tor. 
When it once occurs very little can be done 


You will get satisfactory results from answere 
ing Successful Farming advertisements. 


going 
nrne "COFFIELD Tl Tike. PROTECTOR to.” 
332 St. Dayton, Ohio 


——— = — like Successful Farming 
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to overcome it and save the pigs, 80 it is 
pest to use prevention. Radical changes 
in feeding, therefore, are to be avoided and 
the ration is to be kept practically the 
same after putting the sow in the farrow- 
ing pen as it was yefore. A small amount 
of linseed meal or oil meal or ground flax- 
seed added to the ration is also helpful in 
pr venting constipation. The sow should 
also be given & pen and encouraged to take 
exercise. The farrowing pen should be dry, 
well ventilated, and free from draft. It is 
4 good thing to provide the pen with a 
guard rail of two by eight inch planks 
fastened with the edges against the side of 
the pen a little above the bed. These pre- 
vent the sow from lying against the parti- 
tion and lessens the danger to the little pigs 
which often find the space under the guard 
a very convenient refuge. Supply bed@ing 
‘n the form of only a moderate amount of 
eut straw. Treat the sow gently and keep 
her quiet, 
Do Not Overfeed 

\fter farrowing the sow should not be 
disturbed and if she lies quietly for ten or 
twelve hours or even more, so much the 
better. When she wants anything she will 
eome to the trough for it. At first she 
should have little more than a drink. A 
very thin slop of middlings and water will 
do for this. If the weather is cool tepid 
water should be used. During the first 
three days great care must be exercised 
not to overfeed and the rations should be 
kept very light. After this the feed may 
be gradually increased, taking a week or 
ten days to reach full feed. A good sow 
with a large litter requires very liberal 
feeding but if the litter 1s small it may be 
necessary to reduce the feed. Equal parts 
of finely ground oats and wheat middlings 
allowed to soak between feeds makes an 
excellent ration. If sweet skimmilk can be 
added to the mixture it makes an almost 
ideal ration. Corn may be used as recom- 
mended for sows before farrowing and in 
larger quantities, if skimmilk is available. 
A certain amount of roots and green feed 
should be supplied if possible but the sow 
should not be expected to subsist on such 
feed at this time. A limited amount of 
bulky sueculent feed helps to keep the sow 
healthy. When the pigs are weaned the 
feed should be cut down to check the se- 
cretion of milk. Dry oats makes a safe 
feed for the sow for a few days after the} 
pigs are weaned. If the udder feels very 
full it is a good plan to turn the sow in with 
the pigs once a day for a few days. 


A GOLDEN LESSON ON HOGS 


The importance of protein supplements 
to corn for pregnant sows was very clearly 
demonstrated at the Iowa experiment sta- 


Young sows carrying their first litters 
were divided into two lots. The first 
t was fed nothing but ear corn during the 
breeding and gestation period. The sows 
3.65 pounds of corn and gained .33 
oundeachaday. Pigs born to these sows 
weighed 1.74 pounds on the average and 
largely weaklings. All were alive 
ut many died in a short time. Alto- 
ther the pigs from the “corn alone” 
silts were an outstanding disappointment. 
Che second lot of sows, sisters to the 
first lot, received the same kind of corn 
t in addition two-fifths of a pound of 
percent protein meat meal tankage 
daily. They ate 2.75 pounds of corn and 
uned .625 pound each a day. Their pigs 
weighed 2.23 pounds or over half a pound 
iore than their cousins in the other lot. 
All except two of the pigs were strong and 
vigorous. The litter weight average was 
19.62 pounds as compared with 13.20 
pounds for the corn-fed lots. 


nome os 


3 


Four hundred and fifty bushels of 
corn and 2,750 pounds of tankage or 
sh meal will fatten seventy hogs aver- 
ging 100 pounds, to 200 pounds, making 
ne carload. 
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THERE IS AN IRRIGATED FARM 
for YOU in WESTERN CANADA 


Irrigation Insures 
and Intensifies 


The Canadian Pacific Railway offers you 
in their Irrigation Block an opportunity to 
achieve independence and grow rich on 
an irrigated farm in Western Canada. 
The lands offered are in the largest and 
most extensive irrigation undertaking on the 
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continent. The climate is not excelled by any agricultural area in America. The 
lands are in the Sunny Southern Alberta district. Additional irrigation projects are 
now being constructed with the assistance of the Provincial Government of Alberta. 


All you have to pay down is ten 
oe cent of the purchase price, 

ance in nineteen annual in- 
stallments with interest at six 


per cent. BUT, if you purchase under settlement conditions, which uire occus 


tion and reasonable im nts, t 
until the end of the Semdhdae. end be 





and the delivery of 
Crops are assured. 





$2,000 Loan to Farmers 
The Canadian Pacific Railway, confi- 
dent in the producing ability of these 
lands, as many times demonstra 
will loan to approved settlers on irri- 
gated farms $2,000 on improvements 
with nosecurity except the land itself. 
You can take 20 years to repay this 
loan at six per cent interest. 











This Is Your Opportunity 


The Canadian Pacific Railway knows that 
its prosperity depends on the prosperity 
of the settlers along its lines. Because it 
wants good settlers it is willing to sell 
these lands at these remarkable prices 
and terms. 

Send for special railway rates and special 
booklets fully describing all lands and 
going into details to 


*M. E. THORNTON 
Supt. of Colonization 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
100 Ninth Ave. E., Calgary, Albta. 





Saved Big 





here is no further yment incipal 

sides this the interest for the Theat two 

years will be only two per cent per annum, balance of interest 

ne - r cent and principal divided into sixteen equal annual 
ts. 


Irrigation Is Crop Insurance 


There is an unfailing supply of water which is administered under the 
direction of the Canadian Government. The water is free, the only 
charge ee fee of $1.25 per acre for the maintenance of the system 

1 the water. Irrigation here is NOT expensive. 


Why an IRRIGATED Farm 
Because irrigation inSunny Southern Alberta 

— insures crops every year 

—increases crops every year 

—makes you practically ind t of 
weather condiiaane — . pees © 

—produces great quantitiesof coarse grains, 
pastures, alfalfa, roots, thus developing 
the livestock industry, which issafe and ulti- 
mately more profitable than wheat farming 

—tends towards close development, well 
cultivated farms, good neighbors, good 
= schools, churches, — high 

very, co-operative marketing ahi 
standard of community life. 


Send This Coupon Today 


TM E. Thornton, Supt. of Colonization 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 

! 100 Ninth Avenue E., Calgary, Alberta 

i I would be interested in learning more about 

I O Prairie Provinces of Canada 

| O Irrigation Farming in Sunny Alberta 

i 0 Business and Industrial Opportunities in 

Western Canada 
1 ( Lioydminster and Battleford Districts. 











Gave More Milk the Year Through 


Mr. C. E. Dodge of Dewittville, N. Y., is 
one of the many cow owners who have dis- 
covered that it pays best to PREVENT cow 
diseases. He knows that it is a fine thing 
to have on hand such a valuable medicine 
as Kow-Kare in the event of actual diseases, 
euch as Abortion, Retained Afterbirth, Bar- 
renness, Milk Fever, Scours, Bunches, etc. 
But he also knows that a moderate use of 
Kow-Kare in the feed not only PREVENTS 
these diseases, but greatly increases the 
winter milk flow. He writes us his expe< 
rience, as follows: 


“Since I have been on the County Farni, 
I have been using Kow-Kare in the dairy 
for the last ten years. I have 52 cows. My 
experience is that a few dollars’ worth of 
Kow-Kare saves us a great many dollars’ 
worth of veterinary bills, and also every cow 
in the dairy that I feed it to produces more 
all the year thru because of the Kow-Kare. I 
have no sick cows or trouble, when I begin 
feeding Kow-Kare, from the first of January 
until I turn them out in the Spring.” 


Winter feeds are so much harder on the 
digestive and milk making organs of the 
cow that the vitality of these functions is 
sure to become impaired unless nature is 
assisted. Kow-Kare is designed primarily 
to strengthen these very organs so that they 
may throw off disease and keep up the nor- 
mal milk production. 

a amma 





The best of it is, this valuable Kow-Kare 
treatment costs so little. Just a tablespoon- 
ful of the remedy morning and evening 
about one week in each month will keep « 
cow in best of health and heaviest milking. 
Your troubles from sick and backward cows 
are over when you have learned to depend 
on Kow-Kare. 


Feed stores, general stores and 
druggists sell Kow-Kare; large size 
$1.25, medium, 65c. We will send 
postpaid if your dealer is not sup- 

lied. Write now for our valuable 
ook, “The Home Cow Doctor.” 


DAIRY — 
— ——, 
Lyedceila, Ve. 

of KOW-KARE prin! 


Manufacturers 

and BAG BALM TH I tsar’ Hitt 
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Sharood Leads Again in the Bargain World. 


Here on this page you will find money-saving opportunities of 
startling proportions. It is a rare thing these days of rising 
prices, to see such price-cutting as here. Sharood advises you 
to buy now before prices go up again. You'll save with every 
purchase. Buy now for the future. 


Pretty Sateen 
Dress Apron 


Another shining example of 
Sharood super-bargains. We 
claim that this handsome 
dress apron at our 
Special price is un- 
equalled anywhere else 
in America today. Send 
and see for yourself. 
Order at our riak—not 


ree 


Splendid quality biack 
twill sateen which wears 
wonderfully. Graceful 
V-neck, sleevesand belt 
trimmed with gay 
colored cretonne. Pock- 
etsand cuffs edged with 
contrasting piping. 
Pockets finished with 
crepe applique edged 
with piping. Sisea, 
small, medium or large. 
Order No. 24E6001. 
Send no money. Pay 
$1.59 and postage on 
arrival. Money back 
if not satisfied. State 
Size. 
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Very 
tive, dainty 
dress with 
gandy 
Beautiful 
voile with 
side P 
Youthful 
gandy coll 
cuffs. Also 
vestee insert 
organdy and 
organdy s 
This mode 
all the ling 
fashions se 
much more 
Sharood's 
price. 
sizes 4 & 
Women's sises) 
to 46. Be 
to state size 
ted. Choi 
colors. 
24E6712, Navy. 


Women’s Popular Stitch- £75. = 
down Dark Brown Oxfords °°.“ 


and postage 
rival. 

’ 
Mens’ and 
Men's scout sheet 
Absolutely - 
sturdy soles; 
. broad leather 
- jeather insole; ® 
* forced leather 
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ogee Send no money. Pay only $1.98 and postage 
Men's French-toe dress shoes or oxfords in brown calf on arrival. 
Suighed leather more medium toes perforated, oak soles and 
eols. Per ig 


Repay adh socspmeaeek Sogeeeteets Rare Value in Strap Pump 


‘ Patent Leather 
Soft Kid Brown Mahogany 
Slipper 








































Calf -Finish- 
ed Leather 








Popular One 
seate, *- omfort 
odel 


>449 





























Stylish one strap 
model with two buttons. tn black patent leather—astunning one strap model 
~ tt. aad = * ‘nae en with imitation shield tip and medallion, effectively 
leather soles, A ain at our slashed prices. Sizes 2 1-2 to 
Ww athe, lack o ow de ent No.24A72,$1.98. Mahogan 
saris. Order Brown «Jae “eaases, mack & Be. SEA77. Send mo money. Pay $1.98 and postage 
Send no money. Pay $1.49 and postage on arrival. on arrival. 


Men’s Women’s Comfort Oxfords 


Hip Or Hi-Cut Shoes 
Boots 


Men’s pure gum 
hip boots; friction 
lined; heavy cor- 
rugated sole and 
heel; 6 to 14. Wide 
widths. No half 
sizes. 































_ 
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Same oxfords as above but In rich patent * sizes 9t0 
* and jeather No. 244264. Sena no money. Pay big boys’ # 
™ $2.48 and postage on arrival. 3.48. Pay 





3e Sure to Mention All Sizes, Colors. etc.. and 
Send All Orders From This Page Direct t 





State Size 
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Don’t eS ee a ee eee aoe eee one cent. Just letter or postcard 
brings you any of these smashed price bargains. Merely give 
name and number of each article you want. Also state sise 
and write name and address plainly to avoid delay. Pay 
nothing till goods arrive—then only the amazing bargain price 
and postage. If you are not delighted with your bargain re- 
turn the Geom oods = your money will be cheerfully refunded. 
ORDER 
Newest 
Women’ $s 
All Wool eo N 


es in aii $498 


Think of this 
beautiful all 
wool polo coat 


: : _ State 

: 3 Women’s “Stylish Stout” °°'%,.34:2°. 
D ll o olo 

Anmmave Voile Dresses all weal pale 


large collar with 


nenfetty Voile | $998 = etitcbing and 
o.-4 novelty but- 


coc THETTUNLLLAUUUTUIT 


ire tons. Has in- 
verted pleat in 
ae theback likethe 
very : best made coats 
besutiful tu- bx and twonovelty 
nic model in - “ poms autten 
“stout” voi : rimmed. 
. 4 ‘ Comes about 34 
Ss i inches.Color, 
beautiful rein- 
deer tan. Misses 
stout women. _ ’ 4 sizes 14 to 20. 
Made of good - Women’s sizes, 
qualit, polka \ . - . 
cot voile with 
tunic over 
skirt, attract- j * posta “ 
ively trimmed */ wie ee rival. Swe guarantee your satisfaction. 
with pretty —a - : ° . . 
organdy col- fig '& Fleur de Lis Colonial Slipper 
lar and cuffs. § ii 
You will pay 
much more 
Order patent by No. 24464, for a dress of 
No. 2dn70. Order gunmetal equal value 
ae ae Gaeaey. Pay $1.98 and elsewhere 
z Better get 
your order in 
early. Sizes 
39 to 53. State 
size wanted. 
Choice of 
colors. 
No. 24E6811, Black. . 
J 3 24E6812, Navy, No. newest style patent leather dressslipper. The 
Standard Tires 24E6813, Brown. pesuee Colonial ‘Sfodel. Hi Has shiny metal buckle 
Send no money. and the graceful Fleur de Lis Cmoaial vongue. 
GUARANTEED Tongue, toe and slipper top give 
a Pay only $2.98 ard J added richness. Live ate ES si Slippers of tee 
6000 Miles potage on ret sea ona ng i ee 
State size a Order No. 24Al Wgend 


Wedo not Pay Postage on Tires &Tubes » no money. Pay $1.98 and postage on arrival. 
é Money back if not satisfied. 


; ry 2 ¥ — Guaranteed For Six Months’ Wear 
Outing Bal Fresh stock of of live : ; * f U. S. Army 


owe | 


Ce err ewe = 








ble brown leather. rubber. Generous! 

ard pt Tellable oversize. 6000 guar 
anteed, but often 
give 8,000 to 10,000 
miies. Choice of non- 
skid or ribtread in 
30x3 size. Others are 
non-skid. Pay only 
bargain price listed 
below and postage on 
arrival 


~ / | 39c for postage on cash orders. 
Zz, | 8.000 MILE GUARANTEE 
Vn SHARGOD'S JUNIOR CORD, 30x34 


G Fe 
Besureto Now is your chance buy J 4 
sive Si ow w bop Men! Don’t lose a moment in_ordering this 
Give Size Po caiy i wonderful brown Work gbos, 18 te mado of 


No. . leather as near can be made— 
me menztA7Z3. No. sees --$1-19 Guaranteed best leather through cad through with full 
98 andpo Ry No. cee re, * quality allrubler — PA ro et ough ie 


ie acanteed 
ees, ‘oes Si us No. 24D40 ; a sit, ond poops months. Easily Porth $5.00. 00. f 
SEARS SERRE 2SSS55500 18 Eee nas PRS ig oe ate 
riveted to prevent t ripping, Sizes 7 to 7 tell, Tio wide 
wid Qeder by no money. 


. 1AROOD CO. Simm MINNESOTA. fees ee 
MINNESOTA : cmon tyes 
24 a ese eee 








PLENTY ROOM FOR PUREBREDS 

Cyrus Lemon, our local eracker box 
philosopher, munched on the weed for a 
while and then spat in the general direc- 
tion of the ash box As usual, he missed it 
a mile but he generally misses fire on all 
his philosophy Che other day, he collared 
Emroy Gogetter and took him thru a 
course of sprouts jor buying three purebred 
gilts and a purebred boar at the Janus 
sale. “‘Don’t you know, Emroy, that the 
woods are full of purebreds now and that 
there won’t be any market for your stuff?” 
asked Lemon 

As usual, Leman missed it a mile, for 
the last census shows that only 3.5 percent 
of the total number of swine art pure bred, 


only three out of every hundred cattle 
can trace their ancestry to a definite origin, 
out of each three hundred sheep only four 
are of pure breeding while with the horses, 


only one out of every 200 is a purebred. 
Out of the six and a half million farms re- 
porting, less than seven hundred thousand 
or 10.8 percent showed a hoof of pure 
breeding on the farm. Eighty out of every 
hundred farms have not vet learned the 
efficiency of purebred animals of any de- 


scription from first-hand information and | 


this would indicate that the purebred 
market will have a great opportunity to 
t xpand during the next decade.—I. J. M., 


Ind. , 


TO DRIVE A PIG | 
It is a well-known fact that it is almost 
an impossibility to induce a pig to go 


where you happen to want him to by the 
old-fashioned way of just driving him. 
He is sure to resent the idea of traveling 
in the path which you have mapped out 
and is ‘ pig-headed”’ enough to choose to 
start off in some other direction. How- 
ever, it has been discovered on the farm 
of the writer that, by simply using a little 
diplomacy, his “pigship’’ can very easily 
be induced to travel in any direction that 
you may happen to desire while still be- 
lieving that he is carrying out his own 
inclinations 

his is the first way: If you have ever 
tried to drive a pig up a little inclined 
platform into a wagon, you will remember 
that you experienced a rather strenuous 
time The pig evidently taking it for 
_ arenes that you and he were playing 
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“Lucky you’ve got those 


.- 19? 
| spare lamps! 
ARRY SPARE LAMPS as you carry a spare tire. 
And specify a kit of Edison MAZDA Auto Lamps 
a —one for each socket, securely packed. They are 
You have them in dependable. 
your home—put 7 


them on your car. EDISON Lamp WORKS OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 








yme sort of game, with the result that he 
came off victorious. If you had simply | 
he , ld a half-bushel basket firmly over the 
pig’ Amy he would immediately have 
started to £- wck, and you could very easily 
have stex a him up the platform and into 
the wagon in less time than it takes to tell 
it 


This is the second way: If ever you 
desire to drive a pig for any distance over 
the ground, just ittach a long rope to 
ne of his hind legs and follow along after 


h Lf he begins to sidetrack, a little pull 
on the rope will start him off again in the 
right direction.—E. M. H 


THE LIMIT ON FEDERAL LOANS 


Continued from page 7 

g credit, when it is made as con- 
rvatively as ours, so there is not the 
if continuing personal risk to | 

rmer, is utterly hopeless O- 
rangement There can be a 

g nent of mutuality in it but it is 
ility that dies with each particular 

und the transactions are not numer- 
enough, they are not continuous 
gh, and the interest is not great 

gh to stimulate man to le ive his 


ter he has worked hard all day 

! attend a meeting when there is nothing 

to d nd there is nothing particularly 
hwhile to discuss j 
great benefit of the farm loan 

1 was this; It put the Federal 








A GENERAL FLECTRIC 
Let Me Tell You 
About My New 
' Uhrottlin g (rovernor, 


ENGINE 


Rans on Kerosene, ymye Gasoline or Gas 


No other like it— Years ahead— Dollars 
better. An engine a boy can understand. Less Parts 


— Ballt ie all sizes and styles, Wore Power ri bwy 
tC) 8-P.— Stationary, P 0. B. 
Safi, Los Sm, ose Less Cost 45°: Rass Cy. 


£2.88 $48.50 


improves WITTE ine sate 
IMPROVED STHEE.SUNS. ONS Saas 


Has given immense satisfaction to thousands, 

Has fewer parts. Users say it’s a most wonderful engine. Easy to operate— 

Big surplus power. Engineers claim itis the onby portect Throttling Governor 
gine. Our export customers will have no other. Magneto or Columbia Battery 

as specified. if Interested i in a Bet Better engine or outfit, single or in quantity, tell me w 


You wish, and get my Catalog "1618 Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. / Write 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, '23 fzsxts-munusestct (sscr 


131 Fremost $t., 
Gov't Railway Mail Clerks $1834 Send Model or drawing for 
month; expenses paid. Railroad PATENTS Prelim inary Examination. 
pass. Specimen questions FREE. | Bes tresults, nh ER Highest reteren 


Columbus Institute, M-9, Columbus, Ohio |! Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F.8t., Washington,D.C 
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farm loan system into every part of the 
United States. Prior to that time a great 
many localities in the United States were 
almost utterly without farm loan credits. 
Nobody went into a district where the 
loans were not big enough to make the 


business pay. Of course, they would 
not go. 

“Small loans are difficult to make with 
a profit, but it has had a tremendous 
public benefit. It extended the farm loan 


SUCCES 





business all over the country, even to 
New Mexico where we made loans on a| 
basis of fifty cents an acre. I think that | 
the Omaha Land Bank is making loans 
in Wyoming district 
because the public interest and the spirit | 
of the law demands that they go out there. | 

“The farm loan 
It showed the world that these loans that 


the old mortgage companies would not | 


make beeause they were unsafe or un- 

profitable are actually safe when they 
made in great numbers, with 
tion to insurance of titles. 

“T eannot get the thought that the 
went sent out by the twelve land banks 

id result in any lessening of the se- 
the federal farm loan bond. 
agency system as provided 
for in the bill there would still be five 
percent put into stock. The new bor- 
ywers under the agent in each federal 
farm loan district would become a new 

ss, practically on the same basis as if 

v all belonged to a great big farm loan 
association. 

“The federal land bank can resort to 
he stock when by reason of conditions 
it is needed to save itself from failure. 
But after all under a system that is or- 
ganized as ours is, with only fifty percent 
of the selling value of the farm and twenty 
percent of its permanent insured improve- 
nents such a resort to the stock is untikely. 
On that basis we have gone thru a war; 
we have gone thru an era of drought and 
‘rop failure; we have gone thru the wildest 
era of farm land specualtion which I 
have ever seen and never yet has that 
demand on the ultimate borrower to 
sacrifice his five percent been invoked so 
far as I know. 

“Furthermore thru the agency system 
you would avoid the very thing that takes 
place in many places where a whole lot of 


rity of 
Under the 


dividends are soaked up in the local 
expenses of the association. In many 


associations we avoid that. On the whole, 
I think the agency system would operate 
more economically.” 
Hamstrings the Cooperatives 

No one will argue long about the in- 
crease in land values in the last few years 
and that the limit set when the act was 
passed will not finance much more than 
half as much land as it would then. That 
in itself is sufficient argument for doubling 
limitation. There are hundreds of 
thousands of standard unit farms that 
are valued at more than $20,000. The 
census shows California has 23,000 farms 


tae 


vorth more than that amount, Idaho 
10,000; indiana 27,000; Illinois 141,000; 
va 152,000; Kansas 53,000; Kentucky 
000: Minnesota 59,000; Missouri 25,000 
-ebraska 41,000; New York 10,000; 
rth Carolina 22.000: North Dakota 
24,0007 South Dakota 44,000; Texas 


000; Washington 12,000 and Wisconsin 
ty) 
Thus the removal of the loan limit on 
cooperative land banks would give 
m the chance to function on an equality 
th the joint stock banks and insure 
rer competition. Altho there are 
veral other changes, such as the appoint- 
nt of agents of the twelve farm loan 
nks to make loans direct, proposed in 
Norbeck-Strong bill which is sup- 
ted by the American Farm Bureau 
Fede ‘ration and the farm loan board and 
thers, the increase in the maximum loan 
or the removal of the limit leaving it up 
‘o the board is by far the most important 


at an absolute loss, | 





association did that. | 





due | 
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" ‘Threshing Power and 
Farm Tractor Combined 


St Huber Super Four provides up to 45 belt horse-power for thresh- 
ing and yet it is a general farm tractor light enough to travel on 
plowed ground without packing. That is a combination that no other 
tractor we know, Offers to the farmer-thresherman. 

Because so little of the great reserve power of this tractor is required 
for ordinary field work — such as pulling three plows under all kinds 
of soil conditions — it is seldom under strain and upkeep and operating 
cost are very low. 

For the custom thresherman it provides a really profitable power unit 
because less labor is necessary, it travels faster, sets up quicker, and is 
popular with farmers because of absence of fire hazard. Threshermen 
who use the Super Four are making good money. 


The Huber Superior Thresher 


This is a large capacity separator of the most modern design for custom 
threshing use, made particularly suitable for the Super Four tractor 
to the best standards. It is built with roller bearings, constant kick 
separating racks, and a low overall height that makes it an exceptional 
thresher for use in barns. It has a 28 inch separator and a 48 inch rear, 
but it has a much larger capacity than the dimensions would suggest. 


The Huber Light Four and Huber Jr. Separator are ideal equipment for 
the large individual grower or the neighborhood association. 


Write for printed matter giving complete description. 


THE HUBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


904 Center Street, Marion, Ohio 
Canadian Branch: Brandon, Man. 


HUBER 


Tractors Threshers 


SEND THIS COUPON 


Since 
1879 





Huber Mfg. Co., 904 Center St., Marion, Ohio. 
Please send me without obligation information regarding the items I have checked. 


Super Four Tractores.................... ; Light Four Tractore........................ ; Superior 
— ee See Fes TRB GRGIG. 255. csccccsececcecsccassnce 

I ccnnvesnvdiscatittinansiteanpellciaabataginel a 

eR ee ee MRD Coo Ne eT 
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100,000 Miles Without Stopping for Oil 


An inventor who could develop an automobile, a railroad car or any 
¢/ other conveyance on wheels which would perform such a feat would 
be consic a wonder. But such is the record of regular 
accomplishment by the Auto-oiled Aermotor during the past 
eight years in pumping water. 
" Did you ever stop to think how many revolutions the wheel 
of a windmill makes? If the wheel of an Aermotor should roll along the surface 
of the ge at the same speed that it makes when pumping water it would 
encircle the world in 90 gave. or would go four times around in a year, It would 
travel on an average 275 miles per day or about 30 miles per hourfor9 hours each 
day. An automobile which keeps up that pace day after day needs a thorough 
oiling at least teeces week, Isn't it marvelous, then, that a windmill has been 
made which will go 50 times as long as the best automobile with one oiling? 


The Aute-oiled Aermotor after 8 full years of service in every 
part of the world has proven its ability to run and give the most reliable service 
with one o cing a year. The double gears, and all moving parts, are entirely 







— Seofes = oil —{ - time. dt giv gives more saves less attention —_ 
other piece o oy inery on farm. To get everlasting wind- satisfactio’ 
Auto-oiled efficient windmill that has hae ever been ede une 


Fafulinir. AE RMOTOR CO. £2222, Biles... Besser 
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THE MILKER’S JOB MADE EASY 


Milking Machines Save Time and Labor 


By WALTER JACK 


FTER five years of satisfaction with the mechanical 
milker, the writer believes such equipment is essential 
on the dairy farm to produce sanitary milk with profit. 

However, the milker may prove successful in one man’s barn 
and in another’s it will not. One machine may succeed in the 
hands of one farmer, and in the hands of his neighbor give un- 
satisfactory service. I have seen a number of instances of this 
sort 

\ milker may prove bothersome because of engine trouble, 
and I know of one plant that was abandoned because con- 
tinuous fussing with the engine at milking time complicated the 
work at both ends of the day. Even a faulty belt by slipping, 
tearing and jumping from the pulley will cause trouble. Above 
all, the dairymen should have absolutely reliable power, and 
efficient power transmission from pulley to vacuum pump or 
drive rod When there is 
no reason to worry about 
power, the farmer can con- 
centrate his whole attention 
on the work at hand. 

Che farmer who contem- 
plates purchasing a milker 
need have little concern as 
to injury of cows. We have 
milked for five years heifers, 
young cows and old cows, 
and have had no udder 
trouble from the use of the 
milker. Other dairymen 
may have troubles. They 
arise from improper atten- 
tion to the machine during 
the operation of milking 

If the farmer follows the 
units, massages the udders, 
gives the tgat cup cluster 
downward pulls with one 
hand at the same time mas- 
saging each quarter with the 
other hand when the cow is 


- 
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six cans of milk. A machine was installed, and the amount { 
in ten days to five cans They allowed the machine to oper 
on the cows as long as any milk would show in the glass 
the top of the pail, and then turned them out. They set | 
machine aside for a few days and then on advice tried massag 
and stripping, with the result that they continued the use of : 
machine during the season. 

When I am operating the machine and stripping as well, | 
frequently strip the last few drops into the teat cup, providi 
it may be done in a few seconds. Other cows may be mil! 
so well that by feeling their udders I am satisfied there is no 
reason for stripping them. In our herd there is about one c: 
in three that must be stripped out in a pail. One cow may 
well milked in the morning, and require careful stripping in + 
evening. However, I consider it a far safer proposition to m 
cows the entire lactati 
period with a milker wit 
out stripping, than to tn 
them to many hired n 
we have employed. Thy 
have needed a stripper | 


follow them more th 
many mechanical milker 
do. 


The farmer should 
member that it is poor bus 
ness to use high-priced gaso 
line to produce low-priced 
milk. In other words, eli 
inate the scrub from t! 
herd. Cut out the non- 
producers and the boarder 
Five years’ mechanical mil 
ing experience will show y: 
that the scrub cqgw must hb 
yumped for milk, while the 
liberal roducer responds 
and needs less attention i: 
milking and stripping. I do 
not mean to say to eliminat 











practically milked, he will 
lessen the stripping opera- 
tion. Stripping is necessary 
with all machines. In fact 
it is simply checking over the work the machine is doing. 
I do not milk cows to the last drop with the milker. It does 
not pay. The next cow may be nearly milked while the 
machine is laboring for the final half-pint. I milk fast, hurry the 
unit along by massaging, then remove it, and advance it to the 
next pair of cows. It may be difficult for the farmer to acquire 
enough familiarity with the machine for some time that he may 
make all movements mechanically and quickly. Yet when his 
motions become perfectly natural, he will not go back to hand 
milking. We are us- 
ing two double units, 
and have milked from 
sixteen to twenty- 
four cows, and I find 
that I can attend the 
milker, keep in touch 
with the progress of 
milking each cow 
and do the little 
stripping necessary, 
and doit easily, alone. 
However, my 13-year 
old boy is very handy 
at handling the ma- 
chine and has done 
the milking alone. 
With his help I find 
that we could install 
the third double unit 
and still have suffi- 
cient time to attend 
to its operation, do 
the stripping, and 
care for the milk. 
The dairyman unfamiliar with milking machines must not 
think that all there is to milking by that method is to attach 
the teat cups and allow the machine to pump the.milk. It 
requires attention the same as a tractor in its operations. The 
farmer must work with the milker, particularly when the flow is 
lessening as the lactation period advances. When this work is 
me gle« ted, the cows acquire the disposition to withhold their 
milk from the machine, and the quantity of strippings increases, 
or if the farmer has the notion that stripping i§ not needed, 
the quantity of milk produced will decrease. This was notice- 
able on a farm not far from my own, This farmer was sending 





pe 


It does not pay to allow the machine to do the stripping 





The children and women folks can operate the mechanical milker 


the hard hand milkers, be- 
cause we have had cows 
that milked hard by hand 
that responded as well as 
the easy milkers to the machine. Many dairymen make the 
mistake of installing a machine at a time when the cows ar 
well along in their fectation period. We had such an experi- 
ence and found that it takes time for the cows to accommodat: 
themselves to the machine, particularly the older cows. One of 
our best and easiest milkers did not adapt herself to the mechani- 
cal milker until at least six weeks had passed. As soon as the 
calf is removed we use the milker. In any event, we p. actice, 
and I advise making useof the milker when the cows are at their 

best or when they 

firstfreshen. At this 
“ar time the tendency is 

to respond, and they 
readily accustom 
themselves to the 
machine, and as their 
flow lightens they 
are still milked effi- 
ciently. 

I consider all milk- 
ers good; however, 
there is some differ- 
ence in them in the 
matter of sanitation 
I have found that hot 
water and a washing 

wder which is not 

armful to rubber 
parts is essential to 
. ma keep the machine 
ine sanitary. We use the 
hot water from the 
hopper of the engine. 
Ore should be care- 
ful about oiling that no lubricant gets into the water. 

Flushing should be done immediately after milking, at which 
time the pails, cups and tubing are washed with a brush and put 
away, and the rebber tubing, teat cups and pail gaskets placed 
in a sterilizing solution. We use one of the well-known liquid 
germicides for this purpose. We put about two ounces in a 
large crock containing about seven or eight gallons of water. 
This solution should be changed two or three times a week, and 
in real hot weather, every fourth milking. This solution quickly 
becomes contaminated and will smell. We also use at times, 
when we do not have the prepared (Continued on page 81 
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Were You 
er Robbed 
at a Country Fair : 


Days of 49 Camps, Happy Hollows, Frontier Camps and all the 











infest our country fairs. 
How much longer are they to be tolerated? 


abandon. 


GENTLEMAN'S editorial policy. 


farming. 


balances prove how well the ideas work. 


and give them fun at the same time. 





GENTLEMAN 


‘The COUNTRY | 


I Here’s my dollar. Plea 
| COUNTRY GENTLEMAN for 52 issues | 
| beginning at once. 


The Country Gentleman is a 
Two-Fisted Farmer’s Magazine 


This series is typical of the breadth of THE COUNTRY 


The backbone of its policy is to help the farmer make 
more money. The emphasis is on the business end of 


Forty pages or more in each issue chock full of meaty, 
practical ideas which a farmer can use right this minute 
to make more money with. Hard-boiled ideas straight 
from the experiences of hard-boiled farmers whose bank 


Also a lot of good, live, readable stories. Home pages that 
make your wife say, “Now that’s something rea/”. Inter- 
esting features for your boys and girls that will educate 


other features of the corrupt and vice-breeding “carnivals” which 


Farmers are being systematically robbed, exposed to disease, the 
minds of their children poisoned. Many of our country fairs have 
degenerated into week-long revels of gambling, debauchery and 


{ 


Beginning in the issue of February 17, THE COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN is publishing a smashing series of articles exposing 
these conditions and crusading for the return to the clean fair. 


? 
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| The COUNTRY GENTLEMAN | 
355 Independence Square, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
se send me THE 
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Y  owdals >a 


355 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania .__ — —_—§ —§ - ~~ __ us 
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All the Gold mined since 
1885 would be required 


to pay for One Year’s 
Dairy Products. 


The United States is a great 
gold producing country; and yet, 
according to Dr. Larson, head 
of the U. S. Dairy Division, it 
would require all the gold pro- 
duced in the United States since 
1885, up to the present time, 
to pay for the farm value of one 
year's dairy products. 


Dairying Pays Best 

During 1922, grain marketed 
through dairy cows has returned 
its owner 32% more than if 
marketed through beef animals; 
28% more than if marketed 
through hogs, and 41% more 
than if marketed as grain. 

Yet in spite of this enormous 
production and relatively greater 
profit, dairying has not been 
overdone. Dairy products are 
higher in price than a year ago, 
there are less in storage, and 
consumption is steadily increasing. 


Cream is Gold 


If every cream separator user 
thought of gold in place of 
cream, every separator would be 
selected only on the basis of 
greatest skimming efficiency and 
durability, and not for some 
“talking point” or “low price.” 
No one would deliberately throw 
gold away, and yet there are 
hundreds of thousands of worn- 
out and inferior cream separators 
in use today, wasting cream twice 
a day, 365 times a year. 


De Laval the Best 


The De Laval is the world’s greatest 
cream saver, as proved by the fact 
that there are more in use than all 
other makes combined—that 98‘ of 
the best creameries use De Lavals— 
that they are used and endorsed by 
dairy authorities and leading dairymen 
everywhere—and have won thousands 
of contests and over 1000 grand and 
first prizes, 

It is the best and the cheapest cream 
separatcr, One can be bought on such 
easy terms that it will pay for itself in 
less than a year. Why not see your 
De Laval Avent at once, or write us 
for full information? 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN PRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. ol Beale St. 








FALL CALVING BEST 
Fall freshening of the dairy cow is best 
| for all concerned, for the cow, the calf and 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the owner. It is best for the cow because 
in the autumn she stands a better chance 
of getting the care she needs around calv- 
jing time than when the rush of spring 
| work is on. Her pre-lactation rest period 
then comes during the pasture season, 
when conditions for both feed and the 
necessary exercise are most favorable. 

So far as the calf is concerned, fall is 
preferable to spring because of the absence 
of flies and hot weather to pester it. There 
is also a strong temptation for the busy 
dairyman to put the spring calf on grass 
'too soon for its best development. All 
thru the summer in fact, the spring calf 
is likely to suffer neglect in ways that the 
| fall-born calf would not. 
| Even tho there were no other advan- 
tages in having calves dropped in the fall, 
the extra profit thru having cows freshen 
at that time should determine the dairy- 
man’s course in the matter. It is a well- 
established fact that a cow calving in the 
fall will produce from thirty to forty more 
pounds of butterfat in the course of her 
lactation period than the same cow calving 
in the spring. 

After calving in the fall the cow comes to 
her maximum production on dry feed and, 
as her production declines in the spring, 
she is stimulated to a large yield by being 
turned to grass. The net result is that 
she keeps up a good flow of milk longer, 
and may be turned dry in the hot, short, 
pasture season. The butterfat produced 
in the fall and winter is also worth more 
per pound than that which goes to market 
‘in summer. This factor alone justifies 
breeding as many cows to freshen in the 
fall as possible.—F. M. C., Kan. 


A GALLON OF COW FEED 

“Do you su that a gallon of feed 
like that would be enough for my cow 
twice a day?” This was asked of me by 
a young farmer who has every oppor- 
tunity to know about feeds and cows. In 
fact, he has something close to $200 in- 
vested in a mighty good registered Hol- 
stein. I then explained to him what I 
| had gleaned from actual feeding experi- 
ence and observation among scores of 
dairymen of the state. 

A gallon of feed may mean a certain 
| number of pounds of one feed and quite a 





| pretty wise plan for the cow feeder to have | 
| a certain measure to use and, by weighing | 
| what it holds from time to time, he can 
soon guess very closely just how much he is 
giving to the cows. In one way a cow is 
like a gasoline engine—the faster she goes 
the more fuel she takes. If the feed is not 
|regulated in quality and if a regular 
amount is not given at each feed the cow 
| cannot do her best. A cow is not exactly 
like an engine, however, because she can- 
|not be brought into sudden production 
by giving her the gas or feed. The in- 
| crease must be gradual. 

| A gallon of ground oats will weigh about 
| two and one-quarter pounds. A gallon of 
corn and cobmeal about three and one- 
half pounds, while a gallon of oilmeal 
| weighs practically five pounds. I feed 
from a pail holding about eight pounds of 
oats and with this I can estimate pretty 
closely just what I am doing. Anyone 
can find this weight from the milk scales 
or a small platform seale. 

Some folks seem to think thatit requires 
special equipment to do such weighing. 
That is a mistake. Feed weighs the same 
no matter whether it is weighed on a 
| butter scale or a specially made milk 
scale. 
| Now let's get to the amount of milk a 
| cow gives, in re slation to the feed she eats. 








| Authorities seem to differ a little about | 


| different amount of another. It is a| 
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No Other % 


Mixer ye 
Like Ite we 


a Batch a Minute 


As pioneer mixer 
manufacturers we 
have developed two — 
features that put the 

ilson Mixer in a 
class of its own. It isthe only mixer with Patent- 
ed se Unloading Gear and Curved 
Mixing Blades, insuring thorough mixing in 
shortest time. Loads on one side, dumps on 
the other side. 


Gilson *rs " REE 
melon =... 
Due to the special Curved Mixing Blades the 
Gilson thoroughly mixesin % the time eogaire i 
by the ordinary type of mixer. Handles 2'< 

3 cubic feet of concrete at one time at the rate of one bat h 
per minute. Turns out 34 cubic yards in ten hours. Mixes 


perfectly concrete, mortar or plaster. Any 1 H. P. Engi: 
turns it easily. 


Only $43.50 Direct 


The lowest priced, practical, improved mixer made. Bui!r 
of iron and steel—iasts a lifetime. Idealfor farmer or cor 
tractor. Mixes concrete that requires no replacement ;, 
no repairs. Use this mixer 30 
days at our risk. We guarant 
it exactly as represented. Send 
your name today and get ful! 
description of this, the only 
Reverse Unloading G 
Mixer, and easy payment plan. 


Gilson Mixer Co. 
719 7th Avenue 
West Bend, Wisconsin 








































Natco Silos save 
in extra butter fat, 
more milk, more 
beef or mutton. 
They save in up- 
keep-no painting 
or repairs-no 
hoops to tighten 
-air tight-resist 
frost and damp- 
ness. Easily and 
quickly erected. 
Write for the new Natco 
on the Farm Book, and 
ask for prices, terms and 
guarantee. b> 


NATCO "ret TILE 


1111 Futton BuiLDInG 23 Pritssurcu, PA. 


Color Your Butter 


| 

















**Dandelion Butter Color’’ Gives That 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
| Really Nothing. Read! 





Before churning add one-half teaspoon- 
ful to each gallon of cream and out of 
your churn comes butter of Golden June 
shade to bring } you top prices. “Dandelion 
Butter Color” costs nothing because each 
ounce used adds ounce of weight to butter 
Large bottles cost only 35 cents at drug 
or grocery stores. Purely vegetable, 


harmless, meets all State and National 
food laws. Used for 50 years by all large 
creameries. Doesn’t color buttermilk. 


Absolutely tasteless. 
Wells& Richardson Co., Burlington,Vt. 


DOWN 
ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 





No. 51- 2 shown here: sold on 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
and on a plan whereby they earn Boscal ee cost 
gud more by what the ~- 
Free Cas Folder. 
tarer an a DO mane; . aa Bt. 


| iM hte FARM BY OWNER—H. HARTY, 
ARDEN e NORTH DAKOTA 
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correct amount of feed to 


the 
proportion to the pounds of mi 


five in 
k pro- 
duced. However, in this case the cow was 
a Holstein and should get about a pound 
of grain mixture to four pounds of milk. 
.In case the cow was producing twenty- 
ve pounds of milk a day, she ought to 
t about six pounds of grain daily for 
yroduction alone. That would mean 


mIiK |} 


egmething like three gallons of oats at a 
feed if fed twice a day. In addition she 
would need about the same amount of | 


i to maintain her body 
But here is the trouble. Oats are not a 
|-balanoed feed. It takes a combina- 
n of feeds to give a cow enough protein 
nable her to keep her production at the 
t point. Ordinarily a combination 
ilmeal, corn and cobmeal and oats will 
a pretty good combination. If 
ve is fed with alfalfa hay, then 200 
inds of corn and cobmeal, 100 pounds 
sround oats, 100 pounds of oilmeal, and 
100 pounds of cottonseed meal thakes a 
good combination. 

It is much easier to make a mixture in 
this proportion and sack it or keep it in a 
convenient bin than to try to mix each 

ed as it is needed. One can mix it much 
nore evenly with a shovel on the feeding 
floor than in smaller amounts, too. 

One will have to adapt the feeds to the 
f he has on the farm. If there is no 
silage the feeding problem will be a little 
harder but it can be done. Some mighty 
good records have been made by cows 
fed nothing in the silage line. In fact I 
know of one herd in which every Jersey 
is in the registry of merit and there was 
never @ silo on the farm. 

It is certainly economy to feed all the 
homegrown feeds one can feed. Usually 
such feed can be produced cheaper than 
bought. Someone has to have a profit in 
buying and selling and the consumer has 
that bill to pay every time.—E. R., Ohio. 
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THE MILKER’S JOB MADE EASY 
Continued from page 78 
ge i chloride of lime and salt. We 
a small amount srhaps two or three 
~ aping Seems Tn and two pounds of 
salt, which makes a very satisfacto 
sterilizing solution. It is the one whic 
was developed by the New York station, 
and it has been recommended for years. 

The prospective buyer should bear in 
mind that all machines have been 

inced to a high degree of perfection. The 

.otor part on the top of the pail, on the 
pipe line, or wherever located, is practi- 
cally indestructible. Our motors after 
five years of use are working now at their 
best, and should be working a dozen years 
hence. Depreciation is far less than we 
anticipated, and we are still using the 
tubes connecting the teat cup cluster to 
uils that came with the machine. The 

c — pump has not given a minute’s 

ible, and the only attention it has re- 
ial is oiting. My 13-year-old boy can 

ve all parts the same attention that I 
can and during the past summer it was 
the duty of the 8-year-old boy to put the 
machine together, oil the engine, and have 
everything ready for milking. 

The next generation of dairymen will 
use the mechanical milker almost univer- 
sally. I do not mean to say that every 
larmer can succeed witha machine, but the 

urmer who operates one for a year and 
es it careful attention will be using it 
the next year. And should he again find 
umself in position to buy a new machine, 

vill probably buy the same kind. On¢ 

other hand, if he is neglectful and 

‘eless, he will either abandon the milker 
or buy some other kind. 


oi 
» 


Fresh milk, produced with sterilized 

tensils, was found to coniain 338 per- 
cent less bacteria than when produced 
with unsterile utensils. If steam is not 
available, heating utensils in boiling 
water reduces the bacterial count. 













Easy Starting- Clean Plugs 
More Power-Smooth Running 
Automatic Spark Ignition 


* FORDS 


Here’s the biggest value ever offered Ford 
owners! 



















Type 600 is a wonderful new Ignition 
System —big, dependable, efficient, water- 
proof— 


It is not just a Timer—but a complete 
ignition system built especially for Fords by 
the makers of the world famous Bosch Mag- 
neto—and it costs only $12.75. 


It makes a wonderful improvement in 
Fords—insures quick, easy starts, clean 
plugs, more power on the hills, smooth run- 
ning under all conditions. 


Throttle her down in traffic and she’ll 
run slowly without “‘bucking’’. Give her the 
gas and she’ll get away, far ahead of the rest. 


You get your money back in| thirty 
days if you’re not satisfied. 


Order through your dealei or direct. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO 
CORPORATION 
Box, 6023 
Jpringfield. Mass. 


BOSCH 


TYPE 600 IGNITION 








Here’stheGreatest Cream Separator Offer 
ever made by Montgomery Ward & Co. You can 
now one of the new, close skimming—easy omag= 

easy cleani Improved SA U4, Y Separators at ed Ww 
prices, for only $5.00 lance on easy monthly pay- 
ments. In fact the extra cream this dependable machine will 
get for you will more than pay its cost. 


New Improved SATTLEY 7 


This standard built, improved separator is, morhy eur 
teed Sous Mail Order House in the Wor ou e 
risk - A hen you choose the SA SATTLEY. We give you 


30 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


We let you use it—test 4 ten it on your own 
own fm. If you do not find it entirely satisfactory, 
at our expense and get your money. 


“Write for Free Book $:.°.2°:; 


Low Factory Prices an 
_ bef Our big, FREE Se 
+5 poich tr dha £ FREE — postpaid. Be 

































tor Book ~ af 
~ card 


sure to ask for 
am Separator Catalog fs 


MONTGOMERY WARD & COMPANY 
Chicago Kansas Onn Se real Fort Worth Portland, Ore. 










> Paymen easy terms—alor 
he Saat! in Segue. 


ere Pee 


‘I Need Branch Managers 


H. W 
RAILWAY, or YeRey, 21 MI 


inte ests you. 
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32 500 COW OWNERS 


Will Get Bi 
Cream Pepare ator See ee 


through ~ 18 hi 1 
S2ryae? [Scctor? superintendent. That "325 









DAIRY PROFITS IN 1923 
From all indications, farmers who milk 
cows in 1923 have a good year ahead, 
says C. B. Finley, an lowa dairy expert. Grperstors ane tobe bie. sy eatin, ny 





However, profits will depend much upon aim is to make a new to sell more 


the individual farmer. 

The extent to which it will be possible 
to cash in on the good year ahead will 
depend largely upon ten things which 
are as follows: 

1. Get a field of alfalfa or clover 
large enough to supply the herd. 

2. Have ample silage. 

3. Feed rations suited to the cows’ 
needs. 

t. Weed out the unprofitable cows. 

5. Weigh the milk each day. 

6. Feed according to production. 

7. Make your barn more sanitary 
and comfortable. 

8. Supply the best quality of product separa 
to the pans 2 Me and the uemaney possible. | # you bought the entire 38,500 Gallos 

9. Put your herd on a business basis| 32,600 buyers would Vk £ 











: n wi thi 
by being in a cow testing association. _ ator for you on our new ue eo 
, «€ . > ery jan. 
10. Buy a sire from good producing| ment plan. oaniien 
purebred ancestry. this wag of buying these times. cool ba 
aupunsdatinn poses leaves you a handsome profit 
10es8. 
ADVERTISING 1 MILK Remember this fact too--you can’t _ 


‘ord to run an inf 
Milk has been called the perfect food oft ep of ge 
for so long that a good many careless | 
persons now neglect to take this fact 
seriously, thus injuring their own health 
and stunting the brains and bodies of 
their children. Once we had only scatter- 
ing proof of the evil effects of reduced 
milk consumption, which proof was pro- 
vided by doctors who observed patients 
here and there. Now we have proof in| 
quantities in all parts of the country. | 





se 


Realizing that a large use of milk and | a ators note 
= > | aller ee toway has--low speed . 
other dairy products is a necessity in| teas | steel supply. tank, 
; scent? dite pai. He 
maintaining the health and energy of gear, heavy steel crank shaft, 
, . - - worm waeg), Supematiec oil supply, open 
the population the federal government tary base other separator jc has as many 
: . “ ? Many peperatere sel 
thru the department ol agriculture and &k many of ¢ features. itis 
, m I say the Galloway 
the national dairy council, has been en- | more = valen, Gourp cursion, ameo Eup 


: ements, more satisfaction for 
couraging campaigns in various cities | 


for the stimulation of dairy products 
consumption. This advertising of dairy 
products is done in cooperation with the ~ 


state agricultural colleges and the local! 

people, yy the cities indicate they es Sent on Trial 

are ready for the campaign and that Aimeucan 

there is a satisfactory milk supply. Upward Cream 
In New York City undernourishment fy 

increased from five percent in 1914 to| - 

twenty-one percent in 1917-18. This in- | 

crease in malnutrition was accompanied 

by a decrease of twenty-five percent in Thousands in Use vine, slendid satic- 

the amount of milk consumed. tigating our wonderful offer: a brand new, well ma! 
It is probable that the worst conditions made, easy running, easily cleaned, perfect skim- |: 











ming separator only $24.95. Skims warm or 

milk closely. Makes thick or thincream. Different 
poorer sections known as the slums. But} al from picture, which illustrates our low priced, large 
you can find similar conditions out in the} capacity machines. Bowl is a sanitary marvel and embodies all our latest 
open country where there is plenty of! improvements. Our Absolute Guarantee Protects you. Besides wonderfully low 
Saat s . prices and generous trial terms, our offer includes our— 
fresh air and where there should be every- 


thing that a child needs to build a strong Easy Monthly Payment Plan _ 


body. In one county in Missouri it was} pn 2. mainte ee ee ae 

' ‘ . -_ ther e large or sm oD our great offer. Our richly illustrated catalog. 
f - ind that out of 400 children weighed | tree on coquagl, is a most complete, elaborate and latesacting book on cream separators. Weetern 
hity percent were not up to the standard a filled from Western points. Write today for catalog and see our big money saving 


We (for, the Bees. ss not confined) American Separator Co., Box 1059, Bainbridge, N.Y. 7 
This CONCRETE MIXER “DUPLEX” $5 East of 


to any one class as regards material| 
wealth There were undernourished | 
hi | iren in the families of the well-to-do} Will save you $8 to $15 aday. Quit mixing by 
as well as in poor families. The usual cause} the old ‘hand and shovel” method. The Sheldon Second Spare Tire Carrier 
was not a lack of means but a lack of in-| 98 the back breaking part of the job and i 

- = == ; saves the work of four to six men. Make your and Rim Tool All-In-One 
formation in regard to what is essential | own improvements in idle time, winter or sum- Does a $10 Job For $5 


for the young, growing body. Many/| ™_ One man can operate a low-a-days Motorist Wants. 
D 


childre ‘nh were drinking coffee whe =n they | SHELDON 2 SHELDON 10H EO tag Fits" 
c 


might have had all the milk they wanted. RETE MIXER 
lo show what can be done for such | | oo th i tae eee lee 
unfortunate children in a _ short time, | up with a big gang. The 
hgures were kept on certain groups. In — aa co 4 
one county, forty-eight undernourished | small. Costs so little the sav- 
children were given a quart of milk each | $F #0 Tv wilt sare you time 


daily for six weeks. They gained an aver-| and money on the jobs you are 
age of one pound and thirteen and seven- — aes. ol 


tenths ounces while the normal gain of a| sHELDON MFG. CO., 302 Main $i, NEHAWKA, NEB 


healthy child at the same age would have 
_* . Successful Farming advertisements may be - 
been eleven ounces, Eight of the children | relied on. They point the way to square deals | It will pay you well to patronize our advertisers 


in our greatest city were found in the} 
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in this group made phenomenal gains of 
more than five times normal. One was 
a boy who had had milk only occasionall 
as a Sunday treat. He gained four poun 
in Six weeks. 

The ignorance that city school children, 
particularly those of foreign extraction, 
display with regard to milk and its source 
would be amusing if it were not really 
pitiful. One youngster who had been 
asked what milk would do for him replied 
with childlike disregard for constitu- 
tional changes: “Oh I like beer because 
it makes me grow fat and big.” 

Some of those questioned had no ideas 
concerning the origin of milk beyond the 
store or the appearance of the bottle at 
the doorstep. One venturesome fictionist 
informed the “milk lady’”’ who had been 
talking to them, that milk came from the 
cow, “an animal about four inches high.” 
At one school a cow was brought up in 
a truck and milked out in the street be- 
fore a crowd of 600 children, who enjoyed 
the performance as much as if it had been 
a part of a circus whose gaudy posters 
they had been reading for weeks in ad- 
vance. It required the perspiring efforts 
of two policemen and five assistants to 
keep the excited mob of youngsters from 
swarming over the funny animal that 
produced the milk they had been drink- 
ing. 

These surprising facts should convince 
milk producers that there is still great 
need for informing the public about the 
product of their farms. And the result 
of the various campaigns should convince 
any doubters that advertising brings 
substantial results. Various campaigns 
have increased the consumption of dairy 
products all the way from ten to thirty 
ercent. Farmers in districts that have 
bad trouble with milk gluts will be inter- 
ested in the results obtained at Detroit. 
A tKirty-five percent surplus of milk in 
the spring was entirely eliminated as a 
result of the campaign which consisted 
of thirty-seven lectures in schools and 
factories and before women’s organiza- 
tions. The president of the distributor’s 
association in that city reported that as a 
result of these talks and the exhibits, there 
was an increase of ten percent in the sale 
of whole milk, fifteen percent in butter, 
and three percent in cottage cheese. One 
firm since the campaign, has sold 20,000 
pounds more butter weekly and now 
handles 50,000 more quarts of milk each 
Week. 

Some fellows who don’t believe in ad- 
vertising will say that this is the fly in 
the ointment or, in this case, the fly in 
the milk, but the advertising was not 
costly. In the various cities the range 
was from $85 to $8,000, depending on 
the area covered and the amount of 
newspaper space bought. A campaign 
in Davenport, Iowa, which brought un- 
usual results, cost only $85.—C. E. G. 


WEIGH THE MILK 

Weighing and recording each cow’s 
milk daily may look like a big job to those 
who do not do it, but after it has been 
the regular practice for a short while, 
very little time is required. 

Oliver Constable, tester for an Iowa 
cow testing association, finds that many 
of his members, who weigh their milk 
regularly, will finish milking a cow and 
hang their pail on the scales forgetting 
that the tester is waititig to do the job 
for them. When a cow goes up or down 

production, they notice it at once and 

re usually able to account for the change. 
lany prospective cases of sickness 
mong the cows are nipped short by 
the caretaker bieng thus posted. It is 
almost impossible to feed properly un- 
ess the daily production of each cow is 
XnOWN., 

\nother advantage of daily milk 
weights is the interest that children and 
hired men show in the cows after the 
ractice is established. 
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BLUE VALLEY BULLETIN 








FOR BETTER 
CREAM MARKETING 


Circulation 2,095,434 


CORRESPON DENCE 
INVITED 





Greater Blue Valley 
Cream Market 


This bulletin wil! be published every month for 
the benefit of those who want to make more money 
from their cows. Jt will contain articles of special 
interest lo milkers, and we invite questions regard- 
ing breeding, feeding and care of cows, as well as 
production, handling and marketing of cream. It 
will beedited by the Blue Valley Stafi—thus giving it 
the benefit of wide experienceand unusual facilities. 


Blue Valley cream shippers will be glad to know 
that more cream was sold to Blue Valley last year 
than ever before. Also, more packages of Blue 
Valley butter were bought by consumers and at a 
higher price, compared with wholesale butter 
quotations. 


That explains to Blue Valley shippers who kept 
tab on their cream income for the year, why the 
Blue Valley Cream Market was the most profitable 
to them and assures them a still better Blue Valley 
Cream Market this year. It has been that way 
ever since the Blue Valley Creamery Company was 
organized in 1900 and the Blue Valley Direct Cream 
Shipping System was first introduced. 


Every year since then additional thousands of 
farmers have found out for themselves that the 
Blue Valley way is the direct way to the butter 
consumer, cutting out all the increasing number 
of expensive middlemen and therefore making more 
money for the farmers. 


Here are the reasons why—for the benefit of all 
new Blue Valley shippers and other farmers who 
realize the need of improved marketing. 


No Middlemen the Blue Valley Way 


There are no middlemen in the Blue Valley 
Creamery System. 


Blue Valley has no cream stations to take toll of 
every gallon of the farmers’ cream and lower its 
quality by mixing and holding before shipping. 


Blue Valley cream is made into butter by the 
largest exclusive butter manufacturing com y in 
the world—twenty-three years’ successful expe- 
nee, = economical, high grade buttermaking 

ehind it. 





Blue Valley selis this butter in Blue Valley pack- 
ages direct to retailers in large cities. The con- 
sumers pay more, because they know they are 
getting Blue Valley butter. The great volume 
turned out by the seventeen Blue Valley creameries 
insures steady supply and most economical dis- 
tribution. 


No commission men, brokers, or speculators 
ever make a cent on Blue Valley butter. They never 
get a chance. 


All the middlemen's profits and expenses all along 
the line from the farm to the grocery store are cut 
out by Blue Valley and a higher price obtained for 
the finished product. That's why farmers find the 
Blue Valley Cream Market the most profitable. 


Deal Direct 


Every farmer deals direct with Blue Valley. We 
deal direct with you. You write us. We write you. 
You know us. We know you. e way with 
every one of thousands of grocers. And every one 
of millions of Blue Valley butter consumers gets 
his butter out of an original Blue Valley package 
right in his own home. 


It is the simple, direct, man-to-man deal in 
marketing of cream. 


Blue Valley Guarantee 


The Blue Valley Guarantee which for many years 
has insured every Blue Valley shipper against loss, 
also protects absolutely any farmer who is not 
familiar with Blue Valley ways and who is desirous 
of trying out the Blue Valley Cream Market for 
himself. The Blue Valley Guarantee reads: 


We Guarantee 


That our check in payment for each and every 
can of cream you send us will satisfy you. 


We guarantee the safe return of your empty 
cans. 


If for any reason whatever you are not satisfied 
we expect to hear from you. 

We guarantee to satisfy you perfectly. 

Every Blue Valley creamery is always glad to 
hear from cream shippers and help them solve 
their dairy problems. Every Blue Valley creamery 
is also glad to answer inquiries from farmers who 
want to know more about Blue Valley before ship- 
ping us their creaam—but shipping a can of cream 
will tell better than anything else how profitable 
the Blue Valley Cream Market is. 





Ship Your Cream Direct 


Full Value for Your Cream. You produce the cream, why not get all the money it is 
worth? Why help a middleman make an easy living out of your labor? You own your 





CREAM CANS on 
Thirty Days’ 
FREE 











cows. Get all the profits out of them. Don’t divide 
with any cream agent. Make your cows work for you 
alone. Keep the Easy Money yourself by shipping 
direct. Simply take your can of cream to nearest 
railroad station addressed to nearest Blue Valle 
Creamery. (See list of towns below). Check for full 
value of cream in each can will be sent you as soon as 
we receive shi 
sterilized will 
No obligations. We do not bind you to any contract; 
cut of ou ship of your own free will. Hundreds of thousands 
Blue Valley Shippers continue to deal direct with us 
* | because we pay them full value. Just ship one can of 
cream and see. 


t, and cans thoroughly cleaned and 
returned to you. 


BLUE VALLEY CREAMERY CO. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Kansas City, Mo. 

St. Joseph, Mo. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sioux City, la. indianapolis, Ind. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. Louisville, Ky. 


Parsons, Kansas Hastings, fF ebr. 

Detroit, Mich. Cleveland, 0. 

St. Louis, Mo. Columbus, O. 
_— mM. lotd, ti. 











IMPROVED POWERS WELL MACHINE 


ENUI 
See aren ere Gaend 
waste loss—saves its 
cost in one week. f-' dealer can- 
Dot su you, wed ta ban folder. wY 
Successor to Cha oe 
Read the adver tisement sfor instruction ia buying 
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HOW MUCH TO “PAMPER’’ COWS 


There is a deep-seated prejudice on the 
part of many dairymen against pampering 
cows too much. It has been my privilege 
to take many of them to the well-estab- 
lished purebred farms, and almost in- 
variably the custom of confining the cows 
to the stable the year round meets with 
unfavorable comment. 

It isn’t good for the cows, it makes them 
soft, it invites diseases; these are only a 
few of the objections raised. On the 
other hand, I have been in many dairy- 
men’s barnyards on cold, windy days when 


valuable cows were out in the weather, 
with their backs humped against the 
elements. This ‘‘toughening’’ experience 


was supposed to be good for the cows. 

Out here at Wern Farm, where we main- 
tain a milking herd of nearly 200 head, 
we never had much patience with this 
toughening idea. We keep cows for the 
milk they give us, and we want them to 
give us the greatest possible quantity of 
milk for a given amount of feed. That’s 
where our profit comes from. 

It seems foolish to stuff high-priced 
feeds into a cow in order thac she will get 
enough internal fuel to keep herself warm. 
It seems much more sensible to maintain 
the cows in comfortable quarters, so that 
all their energy will be devoted to the 
yroduction of milk, and that no feed will 
Be wasted. 

True enough, the cow which is confined 
to her stanchion pretty steadily, and 
crowded with feed so as to stimulate extra 
-~ production, “works” extremely 
hard, and it does pull on her. The remedy 
is constant watchfulness. When a cow 
begins to get a little stiff from the steady 
pull, the wise herdsman will simply rest 
her a few days by putting her in a box 
stall, or letting her promenade about in a 
protected barnyard 

The dairyman who keeps his cows 
pretty contantly in the barn, controls two 
very important elements of his profits. 
First, he can regulate the feed and make 
sure that every cow is properly fed for the 
maximum production. ‘Second, all the 
manure is saved and its distribution with- 
out waste made possible. From the first 
standpoint alone, a little pampering 
would not hurt many dairy herds. 

There are even a few farmers left who 
feel that it is too much of a concession 
to the cow to give her water to drink 
whenever she wants it. Unless they can 
send their herd to the trough out in the 
yard, and let them break the ice with their 
muzzles and gulp down a few meager 
swallows of ice-cold water, the cows are 
‘‘pampered”’ more than is good for them. 

Dairy farming is a meta & 
proposition. Profits are reasonably hs 
The farmer who cuts off his nose 
his face on these questions of 
keeping his cows comfortable and well 
fed, will be punished in the pocket book 
by having his chances of a reasonable 
profit taken away. Carried out in a sen- 
sible way, a policy of pampering your cows 
does pay.—W. A. F., W 


RAISING DAIRY HEIFERS 

It is the ambition of many dairy farmers 
to produce more milk to get a bigger check 
and also to raise more calves to eventually 
get more milk. But here is the weak link 
in some systems. Milk that is needed for 
the calves goes to increase the size of the 
milk check. Then the calves do not grow 
properly and cannot do their full share 
later in the production of milk. 

I find that the calf thrives on milk and 
that is its natural food. Calves that re- 
ceive milk are hungry for their rations. 
They have pep and vigor and develop 
large meaty frames. Calves without milk 
are often skinny and do not grow fast 
enough, even with the best of care. 

} Recently a farmer in our community 
tried to sell all his milk and raise calves 
on ground oats and water. The ealves 
drank the mixture rapidly and soon had 
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More for your money! 


Better fabrics and bigger cut make “Big Yank” 
America’s most popular work shirt. 

We make “Big Yank” shirts by the million, 
buy fabrics in enormous quantities, operate our 
10 factories on a volume 

ve you bigger value. “‘Big Yank”’ is 
é "s largest makers of work 
RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Mar., 1923 


The mark 
of satisfaction 
in work shirts 









is, and are able to 
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SET OF 12 


(> for FORDS mm mt S ay 
7 OOOCES & CHEVROLETS 
Full set Concentric step-cut piston rings, 
newest type— 8 compression and 4 oik- 
, guaranteed equal to any set of 
rings selling at $8.00 to $10.00 aset, only 
$3.48. These are the same grade rings 
used by makers of the most expensive cars 
Stop wasting gasoline and expensive oil. 
Buy direé from one of the oldest piston 
ring manufacturers and save the difference. Send no 
money, just a card giving make and year of car and 
approximate miles run. Pay postman on arrival, Full 
a for putting them in yourself. Order a set of 


ALDAN Piston Ring C2. = $3 led. 















Pe ple A Au FARMERS 
SE coats rosie and rebes robes, 


pans Pe 
GLOBE TANNING co. 
212 8. E. First St. 
Des Moines, lewa 











Fertile VirginiaFarmsOn 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


For illustrated Booklet of Fine Virginia Farms, 
with improvements, as low as $20 per acre, where 
climate and markets are ideal, write K. T. Crawley, 
Manager, Land Department. Room 218, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway, Richmond, Virginia 
Bontamin’ & woh prac wi mer kind from 
of A and 
x now making 
thousands. 


CHESTER 22s 
WHITE’S 235". 


.F.0.22, 22, 
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Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent 








A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes 


ws L. Rice, a ominent manufacturer of Adams, 
Y y @ process of making a new kind 
aint without the use of oil. He named it Powdr- 
It comes in the form ofa dry powder and a!! 
that ts required is cold water to make a t weather 
roof, sanit and dura for outside 
or inside ting. Itis the cement prine! le applied 
t. Joy yk any surface wood, stone or 
brick, spends and looks like oi] paint and costs 2 bout 
one-fourth as much. 
Write to A. L. 


¥ 
paint. 


Inc., Manufactures 5, 15 
North St., Adains, N. Y., and 4 trial package will be 
maiied to you, aiso color card and full information 
Write. today _ asand you can savea good many dollars 








today for this 
pleased. 


1 paper 13 weeks. You will be more thas 
» 675 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 


Catch Fish, = ers 

is Gaivanized Steel el Wire ira Trai with cur pew, Fold 

be Writs for Deser ia al ines. Strong snd 

5. F:GREGORY, Devt 3 co aitace 
instruction in 
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impaction from the oat hulls. The doctor 
bill cost more than the amount of milk 
saved and one calf died. Then he started 
to feed milk to the others. He also gave 
them some dry oats in a feed box so they 
could chew the oats and not down them 
too rapidly. The calves showed an im- 
mediate improvement, largely due to the 
milk and their digestive systems were 
soon in good order. 
Milk Builds Calves 

If you sometimes raise calves for veal 
and slaughter them at home, you can see 
what milk will do in the development of an 
animal’s body. I have seen calves dressed 
that have never had anything but milk. 
The development has been marvelous for 
the short life of the animal. The organs 
are in the most healthful condition. It 
gives you first hand proof that milk is the 
ideal food for calves. It must contain the 
elements for making bone, blood, fat, hair, 
and everything a calf needs. There is the 
evidence. The calf has had nothing to eat 
but milk. In six weeks all of that develop- 
ment has been made. 

I think that water is another im- 
portant item in the ration of the heifer that 
is being saved for the dairy herd. Some- 
times young stock are placed in separate 
pastures away from the water tank and 
not properly watered. Calves chained 
by the roadside in hot weather are some- 
times given one pail of water a day and 
that is tipped over after a few sips. Plac- 
ing the pail in a wooden box a little wider 
than the diameter of the pail will help to 
keep it upright. Water is a necessary 
element in animal growth and should be 
supplied abundantly to the young heifers. 

When the young stock is allowed to 
sleep on the ground nights after the fall 
storms arrive, there is danger of under- 
mining their vitality. G box stalls or 
small, fenced pens are necessary. Then 
give them clean bedding and that will help 
to keep them healthy. When young 
calves wade in manure until their backs 
nearly touch the —s cannot be 
comfortable and I think such conditions 
help to retard growth. 

Teach Heifers to Lead 

Young heifers should be broken to the 
halter earlyso they can be led without a 
tug-of-war. It pays to make them 
familiar with the stanchions before they 
have their first feed. Heifers should not 
be frightened by dogs and given treat- 
ment of any kind that will make them 
nervous. Friendly pushing contests with 
ay calf may teach the calf to be play- 

wi le when it reaches maturity. 
Then such a calf may be called ugly by its 
owner when it is only butting the care- 
taker to have a little fun. 

I think it pays to dehorn dairy heifers 

with a caustic stick when they are young. 
This saves the struggle of tying the heifer 
in the stanchions and sawing off the horns 
while she is in pain and fighting madly 
against her captors. The blood lost re- 
quires good feed to replace. The fright 
of the operation often makes a heifer 
difficult to handle for many days. 
_ When heifers are dehorned they can do 
little injury to each other. It also pre- 
vents the owner from being whacked by 
the hard horn if he is too close when the 
animal swings at flies. I find that the 
heifer without horns is likely to be gentle 
and friendly and there ig nes danger of 
accidents if children play around where 
= young stock are —. 

A little grain given to the growing 
heifers is never wasted. It makes them 
have a friendly interest in their care- 
taker who brings the grain. If you have a 
few dairy heifers in a pasture keep a grain 
box on the fence. It does not take very 
much to keep them satisfied and always 
procasas @ more rapid, sturdy growth.— 

G. K., Mich. 
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Preserve butter by ing it in thi 
percent brine. So sacked it dp 3 
or five weeks in summer. ~ 
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The 
“Drinking” 
Separator 


—a recent and very great invention 





6 little girl sucks her milk through the straw, as fast as she 
wants it, no faster; exactly the same as the Sharples Suction 
Feed Cream Separator “sucks” the milk into the skimming bowl. 
Thus it “drinks” milk slower when you turn the crank slower, and 
faster when you speed it up. It therefore skims clean at any speed. 





SUCTION -FEED. 
CREAM SEPARATOR 





What happens when the speed varies in 
all separators except the Sharples? Cream 
is lost. This is frankly admitted. Yet no 
one can be expected to turn a crank at 
exactly the right speed all the time. It 
isn’t possible. 5,000 official tests with 
accurate speedometers showed the amaz- 
ing fact that 19 farmers out of 20 turned 
their separators below speed practically 
all the time, and every farmer varied the 
speed up and down to some degree. 


The Sharples is positively guaran- 





teed to skim just as clean at low speed 


$6 a Month! 


anda liberal allowance 
for your old separator 


N° matter what make or type 
you now have (unless it's a 
Sharples Suction-Feed), a New 
Sharples will get more cream— 
probably $20 to $30 worth per year 
extra. You probably don't realize 
what the little unavoidable varia- 
tions in crank speed now cost you. 
Tradein your old style separator 
and get the modern machine, The 
New Sharples. Easy terms. Write 
us for catalog and prices— NOW. 








as at normal speed, and get all the 
cream no matter who turns it or how. 

It will skim just as clean when Jim 
the hired man turns too slow, as though 
he turned at exactly normal speed. 

Furthermore, the Sharples has only one 
pie-* in the bowl—a simple ring. There 
are no discs to wash. This makes it pop- 
ular with the woman on the farm. The 
bowl runs on a single ball bearing and 
turns very easily. 

Write for catalog and prices today to— + 


The Sharples Separator Co. 
Dept. S West Chester, Pa. 
Branches: Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Toronto 
Dealers Everywhere 


Save $$ on Roofing 


Wire Fencing-Paints Etc. 


fa NEW LOW PRICES ss.5%3 
= ducts of highest lity. 

Bee rorerty af big caving by buying roofing, 
. Send 4 











@apaints and fencing 
ALL FREIGHT PAI 



































procured, Irade-marks 


Sealers Puli Rt HOON, Bes 
516 Washington Loan & Trust Washington, D.C. 
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HE remarkable results achieved with Crosley 
Radio Instruments are equaled only by their 
exceptionally low cost. A man in Sebring, Fla., 
using a Model X Crosley Instrument—price 
only $55 for this four tube set—writes: “‘We 
are receiving from all standard stations north, 
east and west—from Winnipeg, New York 
City, Seattle and one night received three selec- 
tions from K. D. Y. X. at Honolulu, Hawaii.” 
From our one tube regenerative receiver at 
$16.00 made for us under license under Arm- 
strong Patent No. 1,113,149 to our beautiful 
console Model XXV at $150, Crosley 
Instruments offer the highest efficiency at the 
lowest cost. Storage batteries unnecessary. 
Listen In On A Crosley and Be Convinced. 
Sold by Dealers and Write fer this 
Jobbers Everywhere. Free Catalog 


CROSLEY MFG. COMPANY | teas 
337 Alfred St., Cincinnati, O. 
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CUP ELEVATOR 


Save lame backs and blistered hands. Gave time 
which means sa money with this modern ele 
vator which every farmer can afford. 

PERFECT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 
Strongest, ciugtent, easiest running elevator made. 
© short turns to cause friction. 
UT wm Main driving shaft runs in bab 
bit metal bearing. Ohbain has 

60 BU. IN 16,900 pounds carrying cavecity. 
3 MINUTES. § Pays a 
That meane 


itself_ with. 
nitsaves. Write 
Wheat, Oats or 
Ear Corn. 


or blue priate 
and catalog. 
All Free. 


The Haver 
Morton, Il 











INSTALLED 
IN ANY CRIB 
Co. FY) may 
Sold on Strong- BLUE PRINTS 


“cree writ | FREE 
ARMY HARNESS 
ty ~ a 


Elevator made 
in 8 different 
styles. 
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£Ga\ OAK \\ 
CONCORD TEAM HARNESS 


No. 230. Heavy U.S. blind bridles, 1 1-8 inch lines, genuine 
overnment cable traces 6 ft. lon 11 


Geenst and pole straps, 2 1-4 in ser b 2" $40.75 
Pict ene ter et” * $46.76 


No, 231. same as 
inch leather traces 


No. 212. Same as cet no 30. but without a 

breeching for feild work, per set at ~ « ~~ « - 34. 75 

No, 213. Same as no. 231 without breeching, + 

and with leather traces, per set at « « « « « - 39.75 
Order this harnesa shipped ( 


O.D.express and if not entirely 
satisfactory we will refur your money to y 
Write for our cataiog of clothing and army goods, 


SHERMAN’S 
ESTABLISHED 1905 
Dept. S. F., Des Moines, lowa 
































Box 1415, 
WRITE FOR 


Payee /: FREE CATALOG 
c or 
AUTO SUPPLIES 


MANY BARGAINS. POSTAGE PAID. Join Profit 
Sharing Club, no dues. Send for Membership Card. 
HERMAN BUMILLER COMPANY 
iS2ZMAIN STREET CINCINNATI 











GOOD COWS MAKE PROFITS 

Three years ago, A. C. Biggs bought 
a few registered Holsteins for his ten-acre 
farm near a large Missouri city. After 
paying the hire of a man to care for his 
ten cows, and buying every pound of 
feed consumed, imagine his surprise to 
find at the end of the first year that he 
had made a profit of over $1,200. 

The second year was even better. Mr. 
Biggs had all his cows on test in the 
Greene County Testing Association, and 
discovered that he had several extraor- 
dinary producers. In that year he sold 
seven registered heifer calves for $875. 
His flock of Barred Rocks, fed sour milk 
the year round, also made him a re- 
markable profit. 

When I asked Mr. Bi what he was 
going to make this year he said, ‘Well, 
now that’s hard to say at this time. But 
I guess I will not sell quite as much off 
the place this year as I didlast.””’ However, 
I happen to know that he sold over $2,000 
worth of registered Holsteins in the past 
six months, including three of the original 
cows that had g A. R. O. records. 
That item ought to make up for any let 
down in milk sales. 

Needless to say, Mr. Biggs keeps exact 
records of the costs in chis venture, and 
knows to a dollar just where the profits 
lie. He confers frequently with the county 
agent, and feeds balanced rations the 
year around. 

After showing me about the neat little 
place, I asked him why it was that so 
many farmers could not make wages 
farming. “‘Why pshaw,” he said, “that’s 
easy. When I bought cows, I bought good 
ones, and paid a good price for them. 





|Too many farmers think $50 should be 


a high price for a cow. I would rather 
| pay $500 for a real cow than to pay ten 
|cents for the average milch cow in this 
section of Missouri. Just as soon as 
farmers actually get it into their heads 
that the value of the cow is determined 
at milking time, then you will hear of 
fewer failures in the dairy business.”— 
M. V. N., Mo. 


IT PAYS TO TEST 


Northeastern Iowa farmers are tellin 
an interesting little story of the value o 
cow-testing association work as a sales 
price boost at dairy stock sales. Clark 
Brothers, members of the Big Four Cow- 
Testing Association, tom te sold at 
public auction, forty head of high e 
Holstein heifers, cows and calves. Eigh- 
teen of these cows had association records 
and sold at an average of $108, while six- 
teen without records were sold at an aver- 
age of $88 per head. The forty head, in- 
cluding six calves, averaged $90 a head. 

A few days before the Clark sale there 
was a sale of Hoisteins by a farmer in the 
same part of Iowa, who had not taken ad- 
vantage of cow testing association work. 
The stock sold consisted of a number of 
grades and ten purebreds. At this sale the 
average was $72 per head, not including 
young stock. The cows of this sale were 
considered equal in appearance to those 
| sold by the Clark brothers, but they had 
| no records. 
| “Farmers,” said one dairyman, “are 
| tired of the old-fashioned way of buying 
| by guess. That used to be considered the 
only way, but like the scrub sire it has had 
its day.” —F. L. C., Iowa. 
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ARE YOU GOING TO MOVE? 
If you are, be sure to write us so we can 
change your address. We don’t want 
you to miss any copies. Give both your 
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Partners 


Handiest rig on the farm—-a worker—a 
money saver—a pal for week-day work 
or Sunday pleasure—that's a Harley- 
Davidson. 

Save your automobile for family use 
Ride a Harley-Davidson on business er 
rands to town, railroad station, creamery 
or neighboring farm. The roomy side- 
car carries a surprising lot of luggage. 
Inexpensive, too—a dollar pays for 50 
miles, including gasoline, oil, tires and all. 


Ten improvements and sharply re 


Attractive dealer proposition for unas- 
signed territories. 


Mar., 1923 





















prices on 1928 models. Ask 


your dealer for free demonstration. 
Or write to us for special literature 
and his Pay-as-You- Ride plan. 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CoO. 
Dept. 8, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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repairs, 
horse perfectly. Made in all styles, back 
backers, breechingless,etc. EASY PAYME 
—5 after 30 days’ trial—balance 
Write for catalog, prices, easy terms, 
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on Walsh No-Buckle Harness, 


before buying any harness. Let me send 
this wonderful harness on 30 days’ free trial. See 
or yourself this harness which outwears buckle harness 
because it has no buckles totear straps, nofriction rings 
to wear them, no holes instrapsto weakenthem. High- 
est possible quality of leather. Proven success on 
thousands of f 
Try Walsh Harnesson Your Team 
Return if not satisfactory. Costs less, 


arms in every state for over 8 years. 


wears longer, fits any size 
side 

Ts 

monthly, 


M. WALSH, Pres. 
HARNESS CO, 
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HOW TO STOP THE DAIRY LOSSES 

“If you want to stop your dairy leaks 
and improve the quality and production 
of your cattle, get into a cow-testin 
association.”” This is the advice hand 
out by H. P. Nielson, who owns and oper- 
ates a creamery near Nora, in Dane coun- 
ty, Wisconsin. 

“Cow-testing associations placed Den- 
mark where it is in the dairy world today,” 
emphasized Mr. Nielson. Prior to 1910, 
Mr. Nielson was a dairyman in Denmark 
and speaks from experience. 

“In 1910, Denmark, which is one-fourth 
the size of Wisconsin, had 550 cow-testing 
associations while Wisconsin had only 
six,” he continued. 

“Too many unprofitable cows are being 
fed in this country. The methods and 
knowledge gained thru working in a cow- 
testing association will do a great deal to 
build up the dairy industry in this country 
which has limitless possibilities as com- 
pared with Denmark.” 

It is interesting to note that in 1919 
Denmark had 1,042,143 dairy cows while 
Wisconsin, four times as large as Den- 
mark, had 1,795,122. 

Danish dairymen can afford to import 
our feeds, turn them into butter and send 
the butter to the United States at a price 
that gives our dairymen cause for worry 
and at the same time make bigger profits 
than our natives, according to Mr. 
Nielson. 

“Our cattle, if fed correctly and intelli- 
gently, could do just as well as the Danish 
cattle,” he stated. “Over there the 
average yearly production is in the neigh- 
borhood of 7,000 pounds of milk per cow, 
while here it is only a little more than one- 
half that. 

“These figures show that there are 
serious leaks in our dairying methods. 
The farmer must locate them just as the 
business man aims to keep down his over- 
head and prevent shrinkage of his stock. 
The cow-testing asociation is one factor 
that will bring to light the losses, and 
another factor that will aid is the county 
agent.” 

There is no wasted fertility in Den- 
mark, according to Mr. Nielson. Every 
available bit of lertiliser is returned to the 
soil. All liquid manures are collected in 
cesspools for that purpose and put on fall 
sown fields before they have thawed out in 
the spring, when it is possible to drive the 
team without injuring the crops.—H. I. 
B., Iowa. 


FITTING FOR SALES 


Many dollars are lost at farm sales 
thru the idea that, because certain live- 
stock will soon be sold, any further care 
besides feeding is wasted. Dairy cows 
in particular soon show the effect of 
neglect, which will certainly reflect itself 
on the seller’s pocketbook. 

A Wisconsin farmer not long ago was 
offered $2,000 for a herd of six registered 
Holstein cows and sixteen grades. A. R. 
House, tester for the association in which 
this herd was enrolled, felt that more 
money could be realized if the cows were 
fitted for sale. He went to work, there- 
fore, and by clipping the animals’ heads 
and tails and giving them a good cleani 
the owner was able to dispose of the he 
for $2,750 as compared with the previous 
offer of $2,000. 


HAY FOR CALVES 


The most satisfactory hay for young 
calves is a mixture of grasses and le- 
gumes, the Montana experiment station 
finds. Alfalfa hay is too laxative for 
calves under three months old that are 
fed skimmilk or whey. Cereal and millet 
hays are not satisfactory. Feed more hay 
at all times than the calves will consume 
so they can pick out the leaves and finer 
portions. Dry stock and bulls can clean 
up the coarse hay which is left. After 
three months, silage may be used in smal] 


amounts. 
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the Edison of Europe, 
manufacturer of the greatest 
Cream Separator the world has 
ever known, announces a sweeping 
reduction in prices. 
Labor conditions in together 
with tremendous re-building and re- 
organizing efforts put. forth by this big 
man of Belgium has resulted in cutting 
production costs to the bone. 





































time exchange rates are extremely favorable, 
Take > = of this condition while it 
= the most for your American dollar. 


coupon today. 

Before buying ceperatos find out how the 
Melotte has won ; rand and Peecnetionss 
how, or Efficiency oO 
Rose of Turning, Convenience of Operation — | 
Durability the Creat Belgium Melotte has won 

every important European Contest. 


Y after 30 Days 
Free Trial 





This is the offer—No Money Down— Free Trial 
Small Monthly Payments— Duty Free. 


We will send an Imported Melotte Cream Separator direct to your farm on 
a 30 days’ absolutely Free Trial—no deposits—no papers to sign—use it as 
if it were your own separator. Compare it—test it in every way. 


When you are convinced the Melotte skims cleaner, turns easier, washes 





—= lasts longer than all others, then pay $7.50 as first payment and 
balance in small monthly payments until the separator is paid for. 


Self - Balancing Bowl 


The Belgium Melotte is the only single-bearing-bowl separator ever made. 
This patented bowl hangs from one frictionless ball bearing and spins like 
atop. It is self-balancing. It skims as perfectly after 15 years’ use as when 
new. Positively cannot ever get out of balance—cannot vibrate and thus 
cause cross currents which waste cream oy remixing with the milk. The 
600-lb. Melotte turns as easily as the 300-Ib. machine of other makes. Spins 
for 25 minutes unless brake is applied. No other separator has or needs a 
brake. The Melotte bowl has solved the problem of perfect skimming. 


Send This Coupon! 

















Fill out and mail the coupon for new s#eseeeseeenanas 
Melotte -_ : ——s, full de- s The Melotte Separator 
scription cream B. v. . 
separator. Don’t buy any separator : 2843 W Pests Dept son enasks m. 
until you have found out all about § “2445 Prince St., Berkeley, Calif. 
S cur setae Penn Trial Offer : pleeee vend ine the Melotte Catalog Salog which calls the 
Send coupon for full information : 5 -F-4 ) yet: 
and also revised price list showing §& 
22% reductions, : ial 
The Melotte Separator : 3 

— B. Babson, _- 3 Mer. Speeds 

_ Ld 7 

2943 sone, St. Dove. Chicago i. : 
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FEEDING FOR PRODUCTION 


How he got a herd average of over 
125 pounds of butterfat was told by| 
Olin Ruste, practi il Badger farmer! 
before a recent meeting of the Wis- 
consin Dairymen’s Association. 


“Weeding and feeding, 
“ArNIt ng by experience have 


patience and 
taught me,” 
. who claims 


said t 


his success! iryman 
© special knowledge of scientific feeding. 
He does not believe that his success is be- 
yond the reach of any man who will use 
good common sense along with his 
ordinary intelligen 
Beginning back ten ears ago when 
he bought his first little bull calf for $50 
from his father, Ruste told how for the 
first four years he weighed the milk from 
each cow every ten days and considered 
that the ten-day average, but for the last 
six years he has weighed every milking 
“We are now more than half way thru 


our fifth year as a cow testing association 
member; and last year we had an average | 
‘f 12,417 pounds of milk and 431 pounds 
of fat from our eleven purebred Holsteins,” 
ivs Ruste. 

The first year of our cow testing as- 
sociation work we had an average of 

,150 pounds of milk and 245 pounds of 
f A at sixteen purebred and grade 
Holsteins. The mynd year we increased 
it to 8,418 pounds of milk and 293 pounds 
of fat Then by weeding and feeding 
some more we rea hed an average of | 
10,935 pounds of milk and 368 pounds of 
fat from twelve purebred Holsteins. Then 
last year we had an average of 12,417 
pounds of milk and 431 pounds of fat 
from eleven mature cows whose ages were 
from four to eleven years.”’ 


~ 


it 
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Mr. Ruste explained that he owned 
only 100 acres of land and while he 18 | 
situated in the eastern part of lowa 
ounty, in the “beef and blue grass coun- 
try,”’ yet he is in an exclusive Holstein 
and Swiss cheese factory district. 

Rations Contain Variety 

“We try to have our cows freshen in] 
February and March; and this year 
we were fortunate in having ten of them 
do an the eleventh freshening In July. 
So while these cows were dry, that is 
from the first part of January we began 
to condition them to get some flesh on 
them so that they would be in shape for 
I production. For a fitting ration we 
used 100 pounds oats, 100 pounds bran, 


y and 35 pounds oilmeal. 
jilmeal had not been so high priced 
would have used more. Of this ration 
we fed from six to eleven pounds per day 
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Just to prove what a truly 
astounding bargain this is, 
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Practical Blucher style uppers of 
oice smooth grain finished 
ther Strong and plia Solid 
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CHASE SHOE CO. 


Buy This Harness for Only 


--and | te the Difference 


Direct from factory saves you easily $15 to 
$20. Besides we're still quoting old a 
in spite of advancing leather costs. 
This Blue Ribbon Harness at $52.25 

can’t be matched for quality, looks = 
wear at the price. Proveit at ourrisk. 


sa 


State 


‘MINNEAPOLIS 
MINN ESOTA 

















The Man ‘ 
andtheFactory | Order A Set Today-Send No Money 

behind the Just tell us to send you aset. We ship subject toex 
Guarantee amination. You look it over, find everything O. K 


and pay the freight agent $52 22 5plusfreight.Theo us 
it 30 days. If not perfectly satisfac tory, we will cheer 
fully refund your money. You are sole "judge. 
Writefor Big | Harness,A utoSuppiles,ClothingShoe 
BargainCataiog| —hundreds of other items. Mailed free 


Knight Merchandise Co. 
Box 111, Monroe, W 
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to a cow depending upon how badly we GARFIELD IMPORTING tools. Withstands high heat 
t} t t ; pressure. Auto radiator leaks and 
thought she needed it hundreds of other uses make Her- 
‘Then our cows received thirty-five cules Cold Soder « necessity. 
pounds of silage and what clover and 
ilfalfa hay they would consume. These 
rations were divided into two feeds. $ 
Morning and evening feedings were the 
n Silage was fed with the grain 
ration on top, and clover.in the morning! _ 
1 alfalfa in the evening for them to TREES —VINES—SHRUBS—EVERGREENS 
consume as they liked thruout the day or 100 Prabesing srewberry plants and 100 Gibsons 
rht ef Aap vht he The gerai for $2.00. ose paid 5 choice mixec Gladiolus for $1.00 
- he case mug it | : rn grain post paid 1 Spiral or 2 Concord grape vines free with 
I ym WAS ¢ n half about a week before every order of $4.00 or over 1,000 choice Strawberry 
reahe ‘ ‘ ; rr shis . plants our selection for $3.50. 1,000 Coneord grape 
freshening and was gradually « hangs d vines for $40.00, 12 or 20 Concord grape vines post 
vhat we called a milk ration after| Sy Ayes = 4} —L said for $1.00. 12 Gooseberry plants post paid for $1.00. 
. 1 res 00 Asparagus post paid for 31.00. 5 Spiral V. H. post 
y had freshened imothy, Al Beifa, Sweet Clover caine Perengea aid for $1.00. Bargains in Peach trees. Live and let 
“Ou lk 1 yn during the spring of icine and & cod Guide alt FREE, Write today. ve prices on everything to plant. Free catalog worth 
as tell + seeing 
last yea “ye of 400 os . American Field Seed Co., Dent. 219, Chicago, lll, | THE ALLEGAN NURSERY, Allegan, Michigan 
mats. 300 pounds of corn ee Pounes. © . 
hestey, 10° pounds of Wissensin baleneed ped I'yres 
ration, 100 pounds of International feed, MOTORCYCLES 
100 pounds of brar 00 nounds o ng Inner Armor for automobile tires. Used 
pounds of bran, 100 pounds of oilms ul] r on over and over again. Will not Selected from our used stock— 
id 50 pounds « tonseed meal Of | heat or pinch. r-. A. E. all i 
his 1 ture th d from eleven | ; / punctures and blowouts. 
to irteen pounds | ow per day, de- e — eg” Guaranteed to Give Double Tire Mileage 
pending on the production This was| 4. Agents wanted in every county. Rayraat 
together with their silage and hav as AMERICAN ACCESSORIES CO., B. 1389 CINCINNATI, O. 
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‘This seems like quite a conglomera- 
tion of feeds,” added Mr. Ruste. ‘How- 
ever, we know that different cows have 
different tastes and we thought that if 
we had a large variety of feeds, the cows 
would not tire of it as quickly and also 


it would give them a chance to utilize 
whatever feed or feeds they might need | 
or their appetites might crave. We use 
us much of our home grown grains as we | 
can raise, thereby trying to get two 
sources of profit, first on the feed, then 
m the milk. 

‘The cows were milked only twice per 
day, but their feeding and milking was 
done very regularly. They had water| 
before them at all times in their buckets |} 
and were turned out only for two or three | 
hours every afternoon for exercise and | 
it. During the three months, March, | 
April and May, the ten cows averaged | 
close to 600 pounds per day. 

Fresh Pastures Important 
By the 25th of May the pastures were 
pretty good and our silage was nearly 
| gone, so we turned the cows out in 
the pasture for a couple of hours a day 

t first, inereasing the length of time in 
the pasture and decreasing the feeds in 
the barn for about four days when they 
were entirely on grass. With an abundant 
growth of good clover pasture they did 
not care for their grain, so it was taken 
away from them almost entirely for 
ibout three weeks when they were} 
started again on a couple of pounds a} 
day each. This was, however, increased 
as the pastures became dry and the heat 
and flies so bad that the cows stood in 
the shade instead of going out to eat. 

“We had the pastures fenced and cross- 
fenced so that we were able to give them 
, new pasture quite often, that is we kept 
them in a small pasture for a week or two, 
then shut them out of that lot and put 
them in another where they had not been 
for a while. 

“In July, August and September we 
had a small amount of beet pulp which | 
was soaked in salt water and fed twice | 
a day. Of this each cow got sevénty-five | 
pounds per month or 225 pounds the 
season. Thru the summer and fall the 
grain ration was more like the fittin 
ration, 100 pounds of oats, 100 pounds o 
barley, 100 pounds of bran, 35 pounds of 
oilmeal and 50 pounds of some commercial 
feed to give it variety. Of this mixture 
they received up to seven and ten pounds 
per day each, that is when the pasture 
was the worst. 

“During the summer and fall they were 
given the second crop of clover from the 
hay land and the third crop of alfalfa 
as pasture. Silage was fed again the first 
part of October and hay and the regular 
winter feeding was commenced about 
the 25th of October. The grain was re- 
duced as the cows were dried up. Our 
aim is to give the cows six to eight weeks 
rest between lactation periods. The aver- 
age days in milk last year was 313 days 
per cow.” 

Holds Association Record 

In concluding Ruste said, the average 
ow received 7,605 pounds of silage, 
2,070 pounds of hay, 2,540 pounds of 
grain, and 225 pounds of beet pulp during 
the year and was on pasture 160 days. 
The average cost of roughage including 
pasture was $51.95 and of grain $38.16 
naking a total cost of feed $90.11. Our 
tilk was sold at the cheese factory at 
from $1.13 per ewt. in Apri! to $1.90 per 
in October, averaging $1.54 thru 

» year. The value of the product was 
$189.47 making a profit above feed cost 
f $99.36. The average profit above feed 

st thruout the cow testing association 
vas $61.74, so we feel pretty well satisfied. 

However, Mr. Ruste still feels that 
‘here is much to learn and that there will 
lways be new problems of feed costs and 
nilk prices. But the man who has common 
sense ideas and will try them out is not 
kely to be a loser —W.H.S., Wis. 
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Send for | 
! ChisBooklet | 


HERE is no mystery about a private 
water system. Any farm—any 
where—can nowadays enjoy the 
comfort and convenience of running water 
under pressure—just like city water 
serv ice. 

But there is a difference in water sys- 
tems. And to make it easy for you to 
select the best water system—the one 
that will give you the most service for the 
least money—we have prepared this help- 
ful booklet “How to Choose a Water 
System.’ Send for it today. 


Water 


DUR © Systems 


are built in many sizes—both electric motor and gasoline engine driven. They 
are compact, powerful—they give a lifetime of service with little or no attention. 
rhe cest of a complete Duro system is small compared to time and drudgery that it 


This booklet takes the guess-work 
out of buying a water system 










will save. There is no other one thing that will bring you as much comfort for the 
c , same amount of money. 
a ty Ask the Duro owner. There is a Duro system 


near you. Many thousands of Duro systems are 
being installed this year. Why not investigate? 


The Duro Pump & Mfg. Co. 
511 Monument Ave. Dayton, Ohio 


Manufacturers of private water 
systems exclusively 











THE DURO PUMP & MFG. CO., 
511 Monument Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 
Please send me at once, “‘How te Choose a Water System,” FREE. 
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to yourself and family 


You should investigate the Opportunity 
that awaits you in the 


LOWER RIO GRANDE VALLEY 
(In Texas) 
The new booklet, based on facts, telling you about this 
Winter Garden of America will be sent free upon request. 
Clip, fill in and mail coupon TODAY 















C. W. STRAIN, General Passenger Agent, Department SA2 
GULF COAST LINES, Houston, Texas 


Name 


Street or R. F. D. No. 


Without obligation 
on my part please 
send me your new 
booklet about the 
Lower Rio 
Granve VALLEY. 











State 


Town_ 














Successful Farming advertisements are fully guaranteed. 
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CAN PUL 
but 3 plows at a fast speed is the 


factory Guarantee. 

An Ideal Tractor for Fitting It’s 
Crawler Traction prevents slipping, 
miring or packing of the soil. 

STEEL MULE owners do more acres per 
@ay at less cost than any of their neighbors, 


Write for new catalogue today. 





Just Off The Press 
Send for this big ‘“‘Nemco” Book today. It 
is chuckfull of money-savers for you—you'll 
be surprised how low priced you can now buy 
guaranteed standard accessories. Here's the 
pecret:— 


We Buy For Cash and Sell For Cash 
Look over this partial list of bargains for Fords, 
Headlights pair $3.30, 6-volt horn $1.15, Set of four 
fenders $9.95, Radiator $11.95, Front spring $1.17, 
Rear spring $4.06, Set of four demountable wheeis 
and five rims $16.60, 17-inch steering wheel $1.20, 
and bundreds of other similar bargains—S er 
Bodies, tools, tires and other accessories for all cars. 
Send for your copy today andstart saving money by 
buying from 
Nemco Bargain Supply House 
41 MN. Peoria St., 


Chicago, I. 








Equi ith i 
waeeeon “Oilers 
ing —an exclu 

oodmanse 


weakness; fi 
internal gears three 
times as strong as ordi- 
inary geers; autoinatically 
overn Shipped com- 


plete—no extras to buy. 
Woodmanse Mfg. Co. Box J , Freeport, Ml. 
BSuccesasul Windmill Manu/acturere /: ' 


‘or 60 Yoare 





© pull large stumps. trees. or hedge. One man can pull 64 
fumps in three hours. No horses. no help required. Shipped 
t up. ready to work. Built into sturdy wheelbarrow frame 
or easy moving. Write lor catalogue and prices 
RTINSON MFG. CO. Easy Paymen 


8 4 Lincoln Building $10.00 dow 
Dvluth. Minnesota 








Free, Special Num- 
ber just out, contain- 
ing many facts of 
Clover Land in Mar- 
inette County, Wis- 


LANDOLOGY 22: 


consin. If for a home or an investmen| Sie candle 


buying good farm lands, where farmer 
- Byte this special number of LANDOLOGY t is free on re- 


quest. Address ‘ 
RE-RIEHLE LAND COMPANY 
507 Stidmose- Riehle Bidg. Marinette, Wis. 
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FEED GRAIN TO DRY COW 
I milk a number of cows and have 
been feeding them for heavy milk pro- 
duction, then when cows are dry I feed 


roughage only. This has worked fairly 
well but during the past winter I have 
had three good cows come fresh, and in 
three months they suddenly begin to go 
down in production. I feed corn fod- 
der, some clover, and a balanced ration 
of oats, corn, middlings and a little oil- 
meal.—N. D. W., Ill. 

The most likely cause of your trouble 
is a lack due to too light a ration while 
cows are dry. The results had by sev- 
eral weeks liberal feeding of good rough- 
age, and several pounds of grain daily 
even to dry cows have proved that it is 
possible much trouble of the sort you 
describe may be assigned to the practice 
of feeding the dry cow roughage only. 
A good insurance for most efficient pro- 
duction in the following lactation pe- 
riod is the feeding of up to six or eight 
pounds of grain for several weeks before 
approaching freshening. Of course, high 
quality roughage must be supplied in 
abundance. 


POINTS ON FARM LEASES 
Continued from page 14 


The size of the farm is very important 
as usually anything less than 160 acres 
will afford a poor living when a third, 
two-fifths or a half of the crop must be 
paid to the landlord. A good rule is for a 
tenant to try to get as large a farm as can 
be reasonably well tilled with the avail- 
able family labor, horses and machinery. 
With the normal ratio between wages and 
prices of farm products a capable tenant 
who has a farm that will warrant hiring 
one or two men will make more money, 
than he would on a smaller farm without 
the help. Of course, a business of this 
size is only advisable for those tenants 
who have accumulated the necessary 
equipment and who have good managerial 
ability. In seeking a farm it is, desirable 
to get as good barns and sheds as possible 
but one should always keep in mind that 
the income is derived primarily from the 
crops and that barns and sheds are more 
a matter of convenience than income. 

Tenants experienced in rental matters 
appreciate the importance of renting only 
from landlords who have a well-established 
reputation for fair dealing. A desire to 
deal fairly is a better guarantee than the 
written word that necessary improve- 
ments will be made and that no unfair 
advantage will be taken of the tenant. The 
best way to learn about a landlord is by 
discussing the matter with as many of his 
present or former tenants as possible. 

A Good Tenant 

The most important item for the land- 
lord to consider when renting his farm is 
not the kind of lease—cash, share of the 
crop, or half-and-half livestock lease— 
but the kind of a tenant he is securing. 
With any investment, the primary con- 
sideration is not the yearly return in rent 
or interest but the maintaining of the in- 
vestment itself so that it is worth 100 cents 
on the dollar. The best insurance that a 
landlord can have that his farm will be 
well cared for—noxious weeds kept from 
going to seed, manure hauled out, yards 
kept tidy, and unnecessary depreciation 
of buildings prevented—is to secure a ten- 
ant who is known to be a good farmer and 








to give him a sufficiently generous lease 
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so oot . is worth his while to stay for a 
period of years. gness upon | 
part of the landlord to make een \ 
repairs, to provide needed fencing and to 
furnish grass seed will do much to make it 
worthwhile for a good tenant to stay. I» 
addition to good farming, strict honest, 
a quality in tenants highly prized by .|) 
landlords. It is a great satisfaction 
know that your tenant will give -you 
honest division of the crop without ¢}, 
necessity of constant watching and chec |:- 
ing. 
enants should remember that a ; 
of the reward of _ farming is the oppv: 
tunity to get a better farm. An illustra- 
tion of this is Max Wolfson, a southery 
Minnesota tenant. About a year ago }y 
said to me: “I am on the last year o/ 
five-year lease. This farm was infested 
with quack grass when I took it. I now 
have it well cleaned up. I have kept t}y 
manure hauled out promptly and alway, 
paid my rent a few days before it was du 
Now that I am on my last year of the lea: 
my neighbors tell me that I was foolis 
to take such good care of this farm as it wil! 
make the farm more desirable for other 
tenants and they will outbid me.” 15 
those who gave such advice, Max replied 
“Never you mind, maybe I will not ge: 
this place at the same rent, but I know 
that because of my good record I can ge: 
the pick of the available farms in this 
locality.” True enough his landlord 
raised the rent at the conclusion of th: 
lease, but Max found another landlord who 
had been watching his good farming and 
who gave him an equally favorable dea! 
Furthermore, after his old landlord has 
had experience with less careful tenants 
he will wish that he had Max back at the 
same old rent. 
The Social Significance of Tenancy 

Recently a university professor of 
sociology said to me: “I note by the census 
that fifty-nine percent of the farms in 
Rock county, Minnesot , ate farmed by 
tenants. Isn’t that a deplorable condi- 
tion? What can be done to remedy it?” 
I told Him that I thought it might be a 
good place to farm, as a high percentage of 
tenancy usually indicates that over a 
period of years farming has been suffi- 
ciently ne in that locality so that 
one’ could start as a tenant, accumulate 
money with which to make a payment on 
a farm, and when past middle age, retire 
to town and live modestly on the land- 
lord’s share of the income. Before decid- 
ing whether this high reentage of 
tenancy is to be gm rom the social 
standpoint, it would be well to inquire 
who owns the rented farms. Are they 
owned by relatives of the tenant, by non- 
related landlords who live in neighboring 
towns or by absentee landlords who have 
no interest in the farm or locality except 
to collect the maximum amount of rent? 
If the rented farms are largely owned by 
local landlords who have a direct interest 
in the community, I see’ no reason for as- 
suming that a relatively high percentage 
of tenancy necessarily indicates deplor- 
able social conditions. In general, in the 
northern states at least, mountainous or 
other poor land sections have the lowest 
percentage of tenants. Before settling in 
a section that is recommended because 
of having few tenants one should make 
sure that the reason for few tenants is not 
the fact that the soil is naturally so poor 
that the farmers on it cannot in an ordinary 
lifetime accumulate a eompetence that 
will enable them to retire. 


GALLONS IN TANK 
How do you find the number of gallons 
in a round stock tank?—C. N., Wis. 
To find the number of gallons in circular 
tanks square the diameter in feet, multiply 
by the depth, and then multiply by 5.875. 


} 


Buy tickets for your scrub stock—one- 
way tickets to the butcher shop with no 
return privilieges. 
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BOOKS FOR FARM FOLKS 

The Farm Bureau Movement, by Orville 
Merton Kile. It is only natural and to be 
expected that a great nation-wide move- 
ment such as that of the Farm Bureau 
q hould engage the earnest attention of 

hotful men and women. Here is a move- 
ment which, as Mr. Kile points out, repre- 
sents one-third the population of this 
country. He points out that ten million 
dollars is being put into the organization 
work, and that the plans include the ulti- 
mate marketing of all farm products 
cooperatively. Such a work as this must 
engage the attention of everyone who is 
interested in our country and our agricul- 
ture. We feel that it is a matter for con- 
grat ult ition that so complete and excellent 
a book as “The Farm Bureau Movement” 
has been placed before the public. Mr. 
Kile is very well qualified to discuss the 
— bureau movement from all angles. 
» has done his work well in this book. 
1 1e possiblities of the farm bureau move- 
ment are so great that no well informed 
person will ignore an opportunity to learn 
all he can of it. 282 pp. Price $2. 

The Principles of Vegetable Gardening, by 
L. H. Bailey. Have you ever felt the need 
of an authoritative article on some par- 
ticular vegetable which you have in your 
garden, or which you wish to try? You 
have, beyond question, if you have a 
garden, or raise vegetables. This book 
fills that need precisely. It is strong enough 
and complete enough for a textbook for 
.zricultural classes, and it is practical for 
the gardener who wishes to know all about 
his crops. There are 490 pages packed 
with information about all the common 
vegetables, and a vast number of uncom- 
mon ones. It is the eighteenth edition of 
this work, remade and reset. It is a veri- 
table encyclopedia of garden information, 
nothing less. Price $4. 

The Apple Tree, by L. H. Bailey, is the 
first of the Open Country Books. It is as 
interesting as a good story, this book. In 
fact, it is a story, a romance, the romance 
of the apple tree. It does not stop with 
telling us of the planting distances for 
trees. It brings home the fact that an 
apple tree is a living thing, and not simply 
something that bears apples. So this will 
surely appeal to the nature lover. Yet 
with all this it will extend help of a practi- 
cal sort. There are chapters on the apple 
tree in the landscape, pruning, grafting, 
propagation, and similar subjects. Do 
you want the boy or girl to learn really 
to know apple trees? Then here is a little 
book that will serve as a fine starter. It 
has the human touch. 117 pp. Price 
$1.50. 








Cyclopedia of Farm Crops, edited by L. 
H. Bailey, is a complete survey of the crops 
and methods of raising crops in the United 
States and Canada. This was originally 
issued as Volume One of the Cyclopedia 
of Agriculture, and this is the first time it 
h-s been published independently This 
valume thoroly covers more than two 
hundred farm plants grown in this coun- 
try. The first part discusses such subjects 
as the structure and physiology of plants, 
modifications of plant breeds, crop-rota- 
tion systems, diseases and insects, ete. 
Successive sections deal with farm manu- 
factures such as canning, preserving, 
cking, and the making of juices. The 
relation of forestry to farming is dis- 
issed. This is a very valuable book 
for the man who wants varied agricul- 
ral information right at hand. It would 
impossible to give a list of all the sub- 
cts covered, but there are nearly seven 
ndred big pages filled with farm and 
rop information, abundantly illustrated. 
ce $6. 
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Canada Offers Farmers 


their chance to get ahead 


| bei your hard work and investments are not giving you the return they should 
—if highland prices and high rentals are blocking your road to Success—if you 

are beginning to see how hard it is to compete with low-priced lands that are 
poate gum 4 ee ee 6 ee ae ee ae to get the facts about 
farm opportunities in Canada. Lower-priced land—lower overhead—lower 
taxes and operating costs—may be the solution of your problem. 


Low-Priced Land—the Secret 


Virgin prairie land at $15 to $30 an acre, with long terms, if you want them, close to rail- 
waysand partes a schools, churches, telephones, highways—these vast virgin — 


mw you the 
lands are etl low-priced. You may have missed 


Your Own Farm— 
ee Happiness 
rtunity that fits your particular 
enn and family needs awaits you in Can- 
ada, and the Canadian Government Agent 
will ‘help you find it. Land of great and con- 
tinuous fertility, (Western Canada’s wheat 
crop in 1922 was the biggest in history), land 
suitable for stock-raising, dairying, mixed 
farming. fodder crops, market ing, to 
our ex) ce and your pocketbook, 
* ~ will pay + itself in a few years’ 
= hund of Canadian farms hav 
produced crops in one year worth more 
than the price of the land. 
Rent If You Prefer— 
Pay Out of Profits 
The Canadian Government has devised a 
means by which youcan “try out” a farm for 
a year or two before ap oan and at the 
same time increase your for the day 
when Lg + are ready to buy a farm of your 
any Canadian lanc owners are will- 
ing t to renta portion of their ings; others 





o last qrest torus opportunity. The fortunes of the United States were 
lands are now ogres bare ond your reach—but Canada’s 
it 


ance—don’t miss the last. 


are already-retiring and will rent on easy 
terms, in some cases giving an option of pur+ 
chase. dee you have a —- outfit, or 
means buying it it, even if your other 

tal is small, this is your chance to try r— 
country for youreel. Seeing is beli 

See for yourself. tue on a ren 
farm ma — tosuccess. If youhave 
present hold thew wah yon os ae cannot sell to 
ody. hg wth or ang 
conditions may imoreve, but start in Can- 
ada at once. Lands are tt 
nothing is gained by delay. 


Taxes Favor the 
Farmer 


Western Canada’s tax system encou 
the Supeovament’ at 


farm production and 

poo: Taxes on an im 
than on an unimproved one, and there 

are no taxes at all on the farmer’s ings, 

machinery, live stock, automobile, crops, or 

personal <fecte. Tax laws are 

to aid the farmer in_ build 

ing up a home of his 

own. 


roved farm are 


Get the Facts—Costs You Nothing 


Sopeqqment maintains Informatio 
— ee n n 


where een aot 


Bureaus 
the fs ieeg agents—they he nothi inn —— - a 
Ng personally to y are salar- 
Government of Ganeda, mai ined 


ied officiais of the 


Mail coupon to Ascistant 
Depaty Minister of the rm | 
Canadian Department far m Lands 
cae Low Prices 
W. D. SCOTT 
Room 104Norlite Bidg.. 
Ottawa, Canada 
FREE HOMESTE 
@till available in some localities. 
nada welcomes Tourists 








come and see te fe 
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FARM WANTED. SEND DESCRIPTION AND 
price. John J. Black, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


Read the advertisements for instruction in buying 








Works in soil. Makes Vehoned 
ditch or clonmn aieches up to four feet 
Rr or tractor. . my 
great la r cost saving 
Ditcher & Grader Co., inc. 
Box 229 Owensboro, Ky. 





Successful Farming advertisments 
point the way to a square deal. 
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Make $13 More 
Per Cow 


Free Book for Dairy Farmers 
Tells How to Cut Out Waste; 
Gives Valuable Building Hints 


Do you know that the manure produced 
by one cow in twelve months contains 
fertilizing elements valued at $39? And 
do you know that one-third, or $15 of this 
amount is lost in the course of a year 
through improper 
handling? By pro- 
viding a simple easy- 
to-build pit outside 
the barn, this loss | 
can be prevented. 
Write for this Free 
Book, “Concrete 
on the Dairy 
Farm” and see 
themanymoney- 
\ saving sugges 
tions it gives 
on the use of 
concrete in mak- 
ing permanent im- 
provements. Properly housed 
dairy cattle return greatest profit 
on the investment. This free book is rec- 
ognized asa simple guideto100% efficiency 
and economy in building onthedairy farm. 
Fully illustrated with diagrams and pic- 
tures. Shows how to build barns, milk- 
houses, silos, icehouses, cooling tanks, 
paved barnyards, manure pits, water sup- 
ply systems, etc. Address office nearest 
you. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


A National Organization to Improve and 
Extend the Uses of Concrete 

onta itteburgh 

portend Ores. 
Sait Lake City 
isco 

Minneapolis 
New York 
Parkersbu' 
Philadeiph 





gies, V-Crimp, Corru- 

inted or Galvanized Roof- 

Paints, ete., direct to you 
Save 


Seam, P 


free, Sidings. allboard, 


t - 
better quality and lasting satisfaction 


great durability—many customers report 15 and 
4 cervice.Guarentesd fire and lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
sam pies. W esel! direct 
from factory to you 
and Save you money. 
Ask for Book 
No. 156 


FREE 


Samples & 
Roofing Book 


[INTRODUCTORY Sj) 


reall 
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Send for the International Catalog 


Our net price list, Full line of auto 


ICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on y-Made 
Fire-Proef Steel Garages. Set 
ap any place. Send postal for 
Garage Book, showing styles. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
306-356 Pike St. Cincinnati, 0. 











For Ford—Prices From $27.85 Up. Factory te Consumer 
direct—Pay only one profit. 


International Body Works, 911 W.Ohio St. Dept. 2, Chicage, MM. 








PATENT FRO TBCTION 
Before disclosing y our invention to anyone send for free blank 
form “Evidence of Conception’ to be signed and wi 
LANCASTER & ALLWINE 
Originators of the form “‘Evidence of Conception"’ 
427 Ouray Building Washington. D.C. 












per pound with tankage, equally good 
if not better gains can be made with the 
soybean meal.” ’ 

Soybeans contain two of the essential 
vitamines so often lacking in, other 
‘feeds or foods. Aside from their high 
| protein content this is no doubt another 
reason why they are being found to be so 
valuable for different kinds of animals. 

There are now several mills operating 
in Indiana and TJllinois which are manu- 
facturing soybean oil, oilmeal and flour 
from soybeans. Thus a great outlet for 
soybean seed surplus was created in 
these states during the past year. The 
few experiments that have been con- 
ducted indicate that soybean oilmeal may 
be better feed than either cottonseed or 
linseed meal. It will likely sell at a 

remium over these r als after the trade 
comes accustomed to it. 

On fertile corn soil soybeans may be 
expected to yield slightly more than a 
third as many bushels of seed as does 
corn. On poor soils the ratio of beats to 
corn is apparently much higher. While 
attending a meeting of the Cornbelt 
Soybean Growers Association at Colum- 
bia, Missouri, last September, I was 
much impressed with a field of Virginia 
soybeans growing on a piece of rented 
land. The land had not been manured 
for at least ten or fifteen years. Beans 
on this land stood three and one-half 
feet high with excellent prospects for 
a yield of 20 bushels per acre while corn 
growing on the same t¢ of land along- 
side of the beans would not yield more 
than 20 bushels per acre. 

Select the Right Variety 

When growing soybeans, the choice 
of a variety should receive careful con- 
sideration not only from the standpoint 
of location but also from the standpoint 
of the purpose for which the beans are 
to be used. The small seeded, viny 
varieties are desirable for hay while a 
variety with larger seeds of the bushy 
type and which is inclined to stand erect 
until mature is usually most desirable 
for seed. With corn for silage the most 
desirable varieties are those which have 
the pods about three-fourths full when 
the corn is ready for the silo and which 
stand erect so that they will not be missed 
with the corn binder. With corn for 
hogging down it is desirable that the 
beans and the corn ripen at about the 
same time and that a variety be used 
which will give a good yield of seed. 

The safest way is for the grower to 
write to the agricultural college in his 
state or consult his county agent for 
the proper variety for a particular pur- 
pose or section. However, there are cer- 
tain varicties which are becoming more 
prominent than others. 

The Mammoth Yellow is entirely too 
\late for any purpose in the cornbelt. 
It has for years been one of the favorite 
varieties of the south. During the last 
few years unfortunately a good deal of 
seed of this variety has been sold to 
cornbelt farmers under the name of 
medium or early yellow and after grow- 
ing it the farmers have condemned soy- 
beans in general. 

The Midwest is now one of the most 
| popular general purpose beans in Indiana, 
Ilinois, Missouri and southern Iowa. 
It is a medium late variety which was 
formerly known under the name of 
Medium Yellow and was also sold as 
Mongol and Hollybrook. It is now offi- 
| cially recognized by the soybean growers 
| association and experiment stations as 
Midwest. Of this variety Mr. W. E. 





Riegel of Illinois, who is one of the leaders 
among soybean growers in the United 
States, says: “It gives a large yield of 


seed and hay. It grows tall and handles 
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SOYBEANS IN THE CORNBELT 


Continued from page 5 


easily with the binder. The pods gr 
four to six inches from the ground, a;\J 
the beans remain in the pod, do not shatt.. 
easily and thresh without much splitting 
This variety is splendid planted wit), 
corn for hogging down or for silage.” 

The Manchu, another yellow bean 
about two weeks earlier in maturity than 
the Midwest, is adapted particular|, 
to Iowa, northern Illinois and northern 
Indiana. In Iowa it is rapidly replacing 
all other varieties of similar maturit, 
At the lowa station it has given a highe 
yield of seed than any other variety. It | 
also a heavy hay yielder when compare: 
with other medium maturing varieties 
It is excellent for planting with corn for 
hogging down and in the more northern 
section of its adaptation is popular for 
planting with corn for silage. 

A Good Silage Variety 

The Peking is.a black, small seeded 
medium late maturing variety excellent 
for hay or planting with corn for silage 
in the central part of the corn belt. |t 
stands better with corn than any other 
variety and it is one of the leaders in 
yield of hay. The variety is not a high 
seed yielder. However, the seed is only 
about half as large as that of the average 
variety and therefore for hay or silage 
the seed should be twice as valuable. 
This variety is frequently sold under the 
name of Sable. 

In Wisconsin, the Wisconsin Black is 
being especially recommended. In Mis- 
sour idwest and Morse are recom- 
mended as general purpose beans while 
Wilson and Virginia are desirable for 
ney particularly for the poorer types of 
soil, 

Soybeans are usually planted shortly 
after corn. However, they may be planted 
for seed a week or so earlier than corn 
or planting may be delayed until as much 
as five weeks after corn is ordinarily 
weege For hay the ~~ may be planted 
ater than when grown for seed. In Mis- 
souri satisfactory —/ of hay or green 
manure are obtained by plowing and 
planting following the removal of a smal! 
grain crop. 

When Grown for Seed 

The seed crop may be grown in rows 
varying in width from 21 to 42 inches. 
The width of row used is governed largely 
by the planting and cultivating machirery 
at hand. The yield is somewhat ter 
in harrow rows. Farmers generally find 
it most convenient to plant with the 
corn planter in rows from 36 to 42 inches 
apart. Just as satisfactory yields may 
be obtained by seeding the beans solid 
like small grain and cultivating with a 
harrow, weeder or rotary hoe. However, 
the beginner is usually more successful 
when he grows the seed crop in rows 

When seeded in rows, from 30 to 60 
pounds of seed per acre is generally used 
and when seeded solid like small grain 
it is best to seed from one to two bushels 
per acre. The rate of seeding should be 
governed largely by the size of the seed 
of the variety used. With corn for silage 
or hogging down soybeans may best be 
planted with a bean attachment for the 
planter at the rate of 3 or 4 beans per 
hill of corn. They should be planted 
at the same time as the corn. 

I have seen excellent crops of soybean 
seed grown in rows with only two culti- 
vations with the corn cultivator. This 
was possible because the fields were 
worked with the harrow from the time 
the beans were planted until they were 
four inches high except for the time they 
were coming thru the ground until they 
were about an inch high. It is surprising 
how little the young come plants are in- 
jured by harrowing. The good the har- 
rowing does makes up many times. 
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for the small amount the stand is reduced. 
If a weeder or rotary hoe is available, | 
one of these implements will be found | 

ghtly better than the harrow. Beans, 
seeded solid, should also be kept free 
from weeds with a harrow, weeder, or| 
rotary hoe. 

Ff wr hay it is much better to seed the 
crop soli d like small grain at the same 
rate as for seed. Soybeans seeded solid 
are easily cut and raked. Seeding solid 
affords a firm surface on which to work 
and cure the hay. Beans seeded in cul- 
tivated rows are harder to cut with a 
mower on account of the slightly ridged | 
rows and loose dirt. } 

Cutting for seed may best be done with 
the grain binder. In the south they have | 
a special kind of harvester that beats | 





the beans off of the standing stalks. | 
The bean harvesters work quite satis- 
‘torily on the tall, straight varieties | 


upted to the south but up to the present | 

; harvester has been available which 
can be used to advantage in the cornbelt. | 

The crop can be cut nicely with the} 
grain binder. If the beans are bent over 
t is a good plan to use lifter guards, the | 

nd that are used ordinarily for lodged | 
ers in. Under average conditions from | 
salf to a bushel of beans per acre will 

“Te ft on the ground. It is a good plan 
to ) pasture ‘jon with sheep or hogs. 

Soybeans may best be cut for seed when 
about three-fourths of the leaves have 
fallen. For hay it is best to cut when the 
pods are about half full. 

Soybean hay may be made in different 
ways. Some prefer to cure the hay partly 
in the swath and rake just before the 
leaves are dry enough to drop off, after 
which curing is finished in windrow or | 
cock. Others prefer to cure the hay en-| 
tirely in the swath and rake when sligM@ly 
moist from dew. In telling of his method 
Mr. Riegel says: “We mow the hay and 
let it eure for several days, then rake it 
up with the dew to save shattering the 

ives and put it in the barn or in stacks. 
Soybean hay will stand a lot of weather- 
ng. We have had it lie on the ground 
for three or four weeks, and after the 
veather cleared up and the hay dried 
out we still had first-class hay.” 

\fter cuttihg the seed crop the bundles 

y best be shocked without caps. With 
good drying weather the beans will be 
ready to thresh within a week. Some 
growers prefer to stack the beans as soon 
as they are field cured. 

Threshing is generally being done with 
the grain separator. Special pulleys for 
reducing the speed of the cylinder to 
three or four revolutions a minute and 
allowing the rest of the machine to run 
at the regular rate may be bought thru 
the sales agencies of thresher companies 
and are easily attached. Growers find 
that small bean threshers are, entirely 
too slow while the larger sizes cost too 





iucn, 

The threshing problem came up for 
discussion at the September meeting of 
he Cornbelt Soybean Growers’ Associa- 

at which time it was brought out 

t threshing prices will depend largely 
ipon the acreage. If a man has 20 or 40 

res of beans he should get them threshed 
boas seven and twelve cents a 
jushel. 

Until a grower becomes experienced 

handling soybeans in quantity he 

uld be careful not to store too many 

a bin for the first couple of months 

ter threshing. If the seed is not thoroly 
lry when threshed it is best to store 
n loose mesh bags with plenty of ventila- 
tion or in bins where they may be shoveled 
at intervals to prevent heating. Soy- 
beans contain about 16 percent oil. 


The germination of the seed is therefore 
more quickly lowered than it is in the 
-eTeals, 
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Can You “Park 
in Safety? 


ay you leave your car parked without danger of 
some careless driver breaking the rear fender while 
parking alongside? Is your car protected against such an 
unpleasant occurrence? 





COUTELTTTIITTTT TI re 


If the car in the illustration above had been properly 
protected with Stewart Double-Bar Bumpers the fender 
could not have been broken. Note how completely the 
Stewart Double-Bar Bumper protects the car shown on 
the extreme nn A bumper on another car cannot slip 


set 
¥ 
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over or under. 100% protection 
from fender to fender. 


Ask your accessory or car dealer 
to see that your car is protected 
front and rear with Stewart 
Bumpers. The bumper with the 
red center shield. 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation 
CHICAGO, U.S.A, 


3 
: 
: 
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Ford Car equipped with front 
Model 198 Stewart Double-Bar 









or 
iP | ULE 
Model 158 — Priced from $15 to $18. Other Models up to $23. 
Increase in all Western Prices. 





CUSTOMBILT ACCESSORIES 


USED ON 8 MILLION CARS 


Big Factory Sale on One Man 
tump 
So Sno Mony—00ye Ta Pullers 


Clear stum ha - in ite for this scrop. 
needed. Oneman stumps. Writes cafor hetallecniien (ph 
Send for Fastest, 1, most 


Boom’ 30 30 day tral low anle Kir irstin Fei 


Price and written3 Y earGuar- 
~ Fawtosed ection 
Get Full Particulars on this V 


antee. Very limited offer. 
——_ 
Clear Gear ent low cost—Special Sale 


New Improved 1923 Model sa 
AL. KIRSTINCO.,2016 Lud St., Escanaba, Mich. 
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Limited Offer. 
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One World's Largest Mz nutacturers of Stump Pullers 
Man Pulls Big. Save Beve Frei ht end Time 
; ’ Stumps Alene: S"iortand. Ore.. and Franckece, cain” 





po Ma FO NORTHEA-| c. ccessful Farming advertisements 
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ta square deals. 
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POINTS ON BROODING CHICKS 


Artificial Brooders Take the Place of Hens 


BY H. A. BITTENBENDER 


T was only a few years ago that the majority of chicks 
were brooded on the farms by the old hen. With the 
rapid increase in the number of poultry and the demand 

for early fall eggs, the brooding hen was discarded 
and artificial methods of brooding installed. There 


was really a double reason Oe 


for discarding the hen as a 
brooder. In the first place 
the hen’s time is too valuable 
and in the second place the 
labor of brooding many small 
groups of chicks is enormous. 
Whatever method is used in 
supplying heat for brooding 
chicks there are certain 
fundamental principles that 
should be kept in mind. 

The floor is first covered 
with from an inch to an inch 
and one-half of fine, sharp 
sand. Over this is spread a 
light litter of fine, cut straw, 
alfalfa or clover hay. Chaff 








It is the writer’s opinion that a variety of feeds regularly fed 
sufficient quantity but not in excess is the best plan to folloy 
The Iowa experiment station found the following method of 
feeding to give very good results in rate of growth, in low 
mortality, and in the production of strong, vigorous, health, 
chicks. When the chicks 
are first placed in the brood- 
er, give them an oppor- 
tunity to drink all of the 
fresh buttermilk that the, 
care for. This may be pro- 
vided until they are forty- 
eight to seventy-two hours 
old. If buttermilk is used 
instead of water to start out 
the chicks, it seems to give 
them more strength and 
allows the digestive system 
to get into better working 
order. 

There is a difference of 
opinion as to whether it 
is better to start the chicks 














from the barn floor is also 
good. Dryness of the sand 
is insured by operating the 
brooder several days before 
the chicks are put in. This also drys out the brooder after it 
has been thoroly disinfected with a five percent solution of 
standard stock dip and gives the operator an opportunity to 
become familiar with its operation and repair or adjust working 
parts. Before the chicks are placed under the hover, the begin- 
ner should have obtained and held for a short time temperatures 
varying from seventy-five to one hundred degrees. If the 
brooder does not hold an even heat, with satisfactory housing 
conditions, the thermostat is probably punctured and may 
need to be replaced by a new one. 
Care of the Chicks 

For the first week, a temperature of ninety to ninety-five 
degrees, at chick level, halfway between the heater and the 
edge of the hover, Is necessary. The second week, eighty-five 
to eighty-eight; the third and fourth, eighty to eighty-five; the 
fifth, seventy-five to eighty; and the sixth, seventy to seventy- 
five. These temperatures are approximate and will vary with 
the housing and weather conditions. The action of the chicks 
is the guide in the amount of the reduction. Chicks spread out 
under the edge of the hover quietly, when comfortable at night. 
If they close in near the heater and pile up, they do not have 
sufficient heat; if they form a wide circle or go to the corners, 
the heat is too great. Crowding in the corners is avoided by 
rounding them with building paper or keeping the house cool 
enough so that the chicks will go to the brooder to get warm. 

Care having been taken not to chill the chicks when trans- 
porting them from the incubator, they are placed under the 
brooder. This is preferably done in the morning so that the 
chicks may learn where to get warm during the day. For the 
first day or two a circle made of building paper or chick wire is 
extended within about a foot of the edge of the hover to keep 
the chicks from wandering too far from the heat. A little 
chick grit and sour milk or buttermilk is placed in front of them 
about forty-eight hours after they are hatched. ‘ 

At the start, any chick that is crippled or of weak vitality is 
removed. Chicks pasted up behind usually indicate improper 
feeding. Unless these patches are removed, the chicks die. It 
is better to slightly 
underfeed and under- 
heat brooder chicks 
than to overfeed or 
overheat. Care in 
the management of 
the brooder and feed- 
ing often, a little ata 
time, overcomes 
either tendency. The 
third day, if the 
chicks have become 
accustomed to the 
brooder, the guard is 
removed. If the third 
morning is bright and 
pleasant, all the 
chicks are forced out on the ground even tho the snow must be 
scraped away. At the end of the week all the chicks are forced 
out on the ground every day to prevent them getting leg weak- 
ness. A good sized yard is built to keep the chicks away from 
the old hens and other chicks of a different age. At the end of 
six or eight weeks the chicks usually do not need the heat any 
more 

Many different methods of feeding chicks give good results. 


The hen’s time is worth too much to spend in brooding chicks. 





Al the end of a week the chicks are forced out on the ground each day to prevent 
leg weakness. 


out on grain or on mash. 
We have secured a little 
better results by starting 
the chicks out after the) 
are seventy-two hours old on both mash and grain. The grain 
mixture that is used is made up as follows: One pound of rolled 
oats, one pound of finely cracked corn and one pound of cracked 
wheat, or, in place, a good grade of commercial chick starter. 
After the third week gradually work in coarser cracked corn 
and coarser cracked wheat until the rolled oats is eliminated 
entirely, and a mixture of equal parts of corn and wheat is 
used. After the chicks are ten to twelve weeks old they can be 
put on a ration of two ents of cracked corn and one part of 
whole wheat. 

The mash that is fed in the start is made up of three pounds 
of bran, two pounds of fine cornmeal and one pound of butter- 
milk (dried). If the buttermilk cannot be secured a commercial 
buttermilk chick mash may be used or a high-grade of commer- 
cial poultry meatscraps may be substituted. 

The mash should be fed in an open, self-feeding hopper 
accessible to the chicks at all times. It is not a cond idea to 
put too much out at a time. It is better to give them a littl 
at atime and make them clean it up. It is not so apt to get 
dirty and the chicks relish it much better. Fresh buttermilk 
may be kept before the chicks in place of water, or some water 
may be provided. If fresh buttermilk is not available keep the 
dried buttermilk in the mash until the chicks are ten to twelve 
weeks old. After this time part of the dried buttermilk ma) 
be replaced with sixty percent protein tankage. 

After the fourth week half of the bran may be replaced with 
shorts and the chicks gradually werkell onto a mixture of 
200 pounds ground corn and oats, 100 pounds of bran, 100 
pounds of middlings, sixty pounds of dried buttermilk, forty 
pounds of tankage. 

All of the infertile eggs and dead germs that are tested out 
of the machine should be hard boiled, ground up, and mixed 
with a sufficient quantity of the mash so that the mixture is 
moist and crumbly and fed once or twice a day. It seems as tho 
the hard boiled eggs give the chicks an excellent start and 
where available should be fed in liberal quantities. All the 
chicks will clean up 
twice a day in ten 
to fifteen minutes 
is not too much. 

Coal Stove 
Brooders 
There are two sizes 
of coal stove brood- 
ers in general use, 
one with a 42-inch 
deflector for 100 to 
200 chicks, and the 
other with a 52-inch 
hover for up to 300 
chicks. Hard coal 
has given better 
satisfaction than 

soft coal. 

Simple, reliable automatic heat regulation is fundamental. 
The automatic regulator consists of a thermostat, a regulating 
adjustment, a check draft, and the air intake. The expansion 
of the thermostat opens the check draft and closes the air 
intake. When the thermostat contracts, the check draft is 
closed and the air intake opens producing more heat under the 
hover. This double system gives a quicker and more effective 
response than the single system. (Continued on page 97 
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54075= In Grand Prizes 


This Is YOUR Opportunity—Read Carefully—Send the Coupon NOW 


FIRST PRIZE 
Hudson Touring Car 
or $1600.00 in Cash 
SECOND PRIZE 
Buick “4” Touring Car 
or $975.00 in Cash 
THIRD PRIZE 


Chevrolet “4” Touring | <m 
Car or $575.00 inCash “ 








FOURTH PRIZE 
$200.00 in Cash 


FIFTH PRIZE 
$100.00 in Cash 


SIXTH PRIZE 
$50.00 in Cash 


SEVENTH to TENTH 
PRIZES 


ce 


$25.00 in Cash Each 
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HUDSON TOURING CAR OR $1600.00 IN CASH 
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BUICK “‘4”” TOURING CAR OR $975.00 IN CASH 
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CHEVROLET TOURING CAR OR $575.00 IN CASH 


Automobiles, Cash Prizes and Thousands of Other Articles To Be Given Our Club Raisers 


HOW THE GRAND PRIZES WILL BE AWARDED 


These fine automobiles and cash prizes positively will be given to 
Successful Farming club raisers. YOU will have an equal opportunity 
with every one else to win the Hudson, Buick, Chevrolet, or one of the 
cash prises. This offer is backed by Successful Farming’s well known 
guarantee of fair play to all. 

Points count for the Grand Prizes as follows: Each three-year sub- 
scription at $1 counts 500 points, each two-year subscription at 70 cents 
counts 300 points; each one-year subscription at 35 cents counts 100 
points. 

First prize—Hudson Touring Car or $1600.00 in cash—will be given 
to the person receiving the largest number of points for subscriptions 
sent to us before midnight, May 19, 1923. 

Second prize—Buick ‘4’’ Touring Car or $975.00 in cash—will be 
given to the person receiving the second largest number of points for 
subscriptions sent to us before midnight, May] 9, 1923. 

Third prize—Chevrolet Touring Car or $575.00 in cash—will be given 
to the person receiving the third deen number of points for subscrip- 
tions sent to us before midnight, May 19, 1923. 

Fourth prize—$200.00 in cash—will be given the person receiving the 
fourth largest number of points for subscriptions sent to us before 
midnight, May 19, 1923. 

Fifth prise—$100.00 in cash—will be given the person receiving the 
fifth largest number of points for subscriptions sent to us before mid- 
night, May 19, 1923. 

Sixth prise—$50.00 in cash—will be given the person receiving the 
sixth largest number of points for subscriptions sent to us before mid- 
night, May 19, 1923. 

Seventh, Eighth, Ninth and Tenth prizes—$25.00 in cash—will be 
given the person receiving the four next largest numbers of points for 
subseriptions sent to us before midnight, May 19, 1923. 

And in addition, we will also give $175.00 in Cash Prizes each month. 


LIBERAL PAY TO ALL WHO TAKE PART 


In addition to receiving credit in points toward the Grand Prizes, and 
the large monthly cash prizes, every subscription you send us will also 
ount for you toward cash commission or merchandise rewards. You, 
who win the Grand Prizes, will be paid double for the work you do, 
but everyone is sure to be well paid anyway. Send the coupon at the 
right for complete details and 1,000 points free. No favoritism will 
be shown. Everyone will be treated alike. 


Clutch Pencil Extra For Promptness 


———aaaenne aae 


Send $1 in subscriptions when you send the c m atthe right and we'll 
send you the Clutch Pencil shown here asa special gift for promptness. This 
pencil is a dandy; light, always sharp, and attractive in appearance. 


Points will be allowed as above specified for all your orders INCLUD- 
ING THIS ONE. You will receive a liberal cash commission or merchan- 
lise rewards for this and all other orders. NOW is the time to start. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
67 Success Building Des Moines, Iowa 


COMPLETE CONDITIONS 


_ 1. This offer is open to anyone in the United States, except those 
living in Des Moines or Polk County, Iowa, where our magasine is 
published ; except those in anyway connected with Successful Farming, 
or any member of the family of any one connected with this institu- 
tion; (this does not refer to subscribers to Successfu! Farming, but is 
intended only for employees;) except those in any way connected with 
& subscription agency. news agency, publisher or professional subscrip- 
tion agent. Everything in» connection with this offer will be 
conducted in an absolutely fair and square manner. No fake nor pull 
of any kind will be permitted. 


2. No gift subscriptions will be accepted. By this we mean that only 
subscriptions paid for by. the persons in whose names the magazines are 
sent, will be counted. Neither competing agents nor any one else can 
pay for subscriptions for others and count those subscriptions for the 
Grand Cash Prizes. Neither shall a cunpeting ageut give subscribers 
any cash commission or premium that agent has earned by securing 
subscriptions. This puts all, rich and poor, on the same basis. When 
it seems advisable, investigation will be made and if we find a single 
subscription has been sent to us for which the subscriber himself did 
not pay full price, the agent who sent such ‘‘gift”’ or cut rate subscrip- 
tion may forfeit all right to receive any of the grand prizes. 

3. In case two or more competing agents receive the same highest 
number of points to count for any grand prize, each a every agent 
tying for such place will be awarded a grand prize equal to the one 
for which they tied. 

4. This offer will close at midnight, May 19, 1923. Any subserip- 
tions to count for the Grand Prizes must have been mailed after 
February 15, 1923, and _ previous to midnight of May 19, 1923, and 
must reach us not later than June 1, 1923. 

5. No information will be given to one agent that is not given to all. 
In this way, no agent will have the advantage of any other. 

6. New subscriptions, renewal subscriptions, or extension of old 
subscriptions will all count the same. 

7. Subscriptions from or for ple living in Canada or foreign 
countries, or the city of Des Moines where Successful Farming is 
published, will not be counted for the Grand Prizes. 


8. Subscriptions to count for the Grand Prizes must be taken at our 
regular rates, which are: 3 years for $1.00; 2 years for 70 cents; 1 year 
for 35 cents. 


COUPON GOOD FOR 1000 POINTS 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 
67 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 





| Dear Sirs: I want to try for the Grand Prizes you offer. Please 

send me complete details, the Reward Book, cash commission 
| rates, and order blanks, and credit me with 1000 ponte free 
toward the Grand Prizes. Tell me about your plan for helping me, 
} 


R.F.D 





My Name Is: 


Town State. 
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2,000,000 
for 1923 
14 Popular Breeds 
All Strictly Purebred 


Missouri's greatest Hatchery and Breeding 


Farms. 30,000 Hogan tested and personally in- 
spected Hens, tested for vitality and egg pro- 
duction as well as standard qualities. 20,000 
eggs incubated daily. Our immense produc- 
tion means the best service and lowest prices 
possible. llthseason. Catalog free. 


Booth Farms, BoxS.F., Clinton, Mo. 




















PUREBRED. All leading 
varieties from heavy laying 
strains. Strong, Healthy 
Chicks. Shipped successfully 
to forty states. 

tos TI Arrival. Prepeid delivery. SATISFACTION 
i ee ee Catalog Free. 

Loup Valley Hatchery, Box 499. St. Paul, Neb. 
Momber international Baby Chick Association. 


=a QualityChicks 


Half a million at new low prices, 
Write today for FREE copy of our 
~fomplese. new, pare bred chick cata- 
illustrated. 
poctenel Evert — it. 


MURRAY McMURRAY 
Webster City, Iowa | 
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THAT SCRATCHING FLOOR 

A scratching floor is not an expense, 
it’s an investment, and up-to-date poultry 
raisers find it profitable. Farm flocks 
need scratching floors and will lay enough 
more to pay for them, there is no doubt, 
if they receive right treatment otherwise. 
It means as much to hens as to humans 
to have provision made for regular exer- 


cise. 

With a good scratching floor and a foot 
of scratch material in which the morning 
and mid-day rations are scattered they 
keep busy and happy. The coldest 
weather cannot send them to their roosts 
in a sluggish condition. 

Corn is not suitable for a scratch feed 
as it is too easily found, but if the finely 
ground chop is sifted out the coarse parti- 
cles may be used, tho I prefer to feed 
¢orn only at night, and that whole, and 
all the hens will eat. With this one full 
meal daily they may be stinted just 
enough in the other feeding to make them 
scratch freely. There is no danger that 
they will be lacking in — in the 
morning even when full fed at night, and 
no laying hen should go to bed hungry. 
Were it not for keeping them actively 
scratching it would not pay to stint hens 
at any feed, but if they get a square meal 
at night it will do them no harm nor will 
it show any bad effects in the egg basket. 
—R. R., Kans. 


COMMUNITY POULTRY SELLING 

While the egg basket and the poultry 
crate are fruitful sources of income on 
the general farm, they symbolize a waste- 
ful system. This is because they preclude 
a number of the advantages of quantity 
marketing. They permit little or no op- 
a for odie on grade. In small 
»ts eggs of a uniform size and color brin 
no more than those of assorted shape — 
hue. The owner of a flock of purebreds 
with a few fowls of uniform size and color 
to sell likewise receives no favors. Small 
lots of either eggs or fowls also put the 
seller to the disadvantage of asking what 
the local dealer will offer and then ac- 
cepting his price. 

How different is the situation when a 
roducer, or group of producers, offers 
or sale an entire carload of eggs or poultry 

of a uniform and desirable type! Then the 
»ackers, who cannot deal with the small 
lots of the occasional farmer producing 
select e or chickens, are interested. 
The carlot of 1,000 dozen eggs or more, 
instead of the basket or case of thirty 
dozen, is the unit of their operations. 
To obtain such a lot their representatives 
bid against one another. Manifestly this 
is to the advantage of the producer, tend- 
ing to raise his prices and to give him 


Finding a suitable market for high- 
class eggs or poultry is thru a matter of 
volume; and this, so far as the general 
farmer is concerned, is dependent upon 
organized roduction. By the agreement 
of a considerable number of people in a 












Baby Chicks 


Strong lively chicks from strains such as Thompson, | 
Sheppard, Martin, ete. Free Catalog if desired, but to 
assure shipment when wanted, order direct from. this 


ad—send 25 cash Leghorns 25 for $4.25, 50 for 
$8.00, 100 for $15.00, 500 for $72.00, 1,000 for $140.00. 
Barred Rocks, Reds, 25 for $4.50, 50 for $8.50, 100 for 
$16.00, 500 for $78.00, 1,000 for $150.00. White Rocks, 
wre dottes, Orpingtons, 26 for $5.00, 560 for $9.50, 100 for $18.00, 
$38.00 r $170.00 Ming reas and Anconas, 25 for 

0, 100 for $22.¢ 
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S.Cwhite 
Chicks. Single Comb Whi 
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wee a. eS ish and Americon. 1 
8 n. Via id parcel 
delivery Reed. Cotalon ree. 
803 St, Kirksville, Mo. 


» 65 BREEDS. Fine poultry. Chicks, Eggs, Tnoubetors, 


Brooders. Catalog Free. Titmer Thompson, Elmore, Mins. 


We guarantee full nail live de- 
MES ogtiafection 
cO.. Box K502, Wichita, Kansas 











Leghorns. 25,000 
80 to 25008 

Safe 
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given community to raise the same breed 
and variety of chickens, the production 
of carlots of uniform poultry or eggs be- 
comes possible. Thru the assistance of 
the county agent, the secretary of some 
community organization, or some other 
authorized person, the produce could 
then be sold in large lots with advantage | 5 
to all concerned. 

There are also special markets which 
may be catered to profitably by those 
having the required products in sufficient 
quantities. New York, for example, p 
fers and will pay a premium for ie 
eggs, while Boston pays a premium for 
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Quality chicks 
at utility prices 


Lively Chicks are bred from 
farm-raised, heavy producing 
hens, in small flocks, headed 
by cockerels direct from 
America’s greatest variety 
specialists. They are as fine 
as fanciers sell, but you only 
pay utility prices. 


Full delivery is guaranteed. 
Losses, if any, are made good 
by replacement or refund. 

Kerr's Chick Book contains 
valuable information on va- 
rieties, selection and breeding. 
Send for it to-day. 


THE KERR CHICKERIES, Inc. 
(Member International Baby Chick Assa.) 


BoxH, Frencht N. J. 
BoxH, Springfield, Mass. 








Season 
WRITE TODAY FOR 
THIS BIG FREE BOOK 
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MISSOURI CHICKERIES, xSL.CLi INTON, M 
HIGH GRADE CHICKS F2siis® Strain WwW a 
Leghorns. Catalog free. 
H. K. Brower, Hamilton, Mich., Route 1 
BEST BREEDS. Poultry, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys 
: ‘action 


Eggs and Stock. Guaranteed. Catalog free 
A. SOUDER, Bor 6, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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ALL Vice _—— Poultry, Chicks, pet 
Lowest prices. Catalog free. Fairview Farm, Elmore, B 


a Catalog. Poultry Supplies—Baby — 
FREE inno Illinois Band Co., Aurora, Illinois 
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brown eggs. Shipping white to New 
York in lots of but two cases as netted 
farmers as far west as Kansas more than 


eee that they do. We protect you. 
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they could obtain on their local markets. 
The packer would be glad to buy these 
same white eggs at a price which would 
net the producer still more, provided he 
could buy them in his market unit, the 
carload. By marketing his eggs and chick- 
ens in earlots, the producer would be 
able to widen and better his market, and 
to be at the mercy of the local produce 
buyer no longer.—F. M. C., Kans. 


WHITE DIARRHEA IN CHICKS 


This is one of the most tantalizing and 
disastrous troubles that can beset a flock 
of chicks. If the disease is bad on a farm, 
about the best thing te do is to dispose 
of the whole flock and start in new. But 
before it reaches this critical stage, white 
diarrhea can often be subdued. Of course, 
the best plan ‘lies in prevention. This is 
much easier and simpler than effecting 
a cure. ° 

This trouble does not come from efforts 
in feeding. It is born with the chicken. 
The bacilli which cause the trouble were 
in the egg. Hens that have these bacilli 
in their systems transmit them to the 
egg. Chicks which have them when born 
and seemingly recover, will when mature, 
have the germs of the disease and will in 
turn impregnate their eggs with them. 

Thus the trouble may get worse in a flock 
year after year until if becomes a veri- 
table scourge. 

Perhaps the first step in prevention 
is to use yd ectly sound and healthy 
breedin Next dip all eggs of 
doubtf ae in @ ninety percent 
solution of grain alcohol. After the chicks 
hatch, if the trouble is not very severe 
and the flock is a valuable one, some of 
the good remedies now on the market will 
assist in eradicating it. It is well to have 
a pen where affected chicks are placed, 
so healthy ones cannot get to them, for 
the disease can be incurred by_ eating 
inoculated grass and feed.—E. 


POINTS ON BROODING CHICKS 
Continued from page 94 
In the single system, the air intake is per- 
manent and only the check draft is regu- 
lated by the thermostat. Adjustment for 
different temperatures under the hover 
is made either by varying the length of the 
regulator or by means of a regulator screw 
which connects the support and the regu- 
lator arm near the thermostat. Either 
system is satisfactory. 
Operating the Brooder 

The operation of the coal stove brooder 
is simple. After the hover is once set up, 
brooder management is more or less a 
daily routine. It is fundamental that 
special care be taken to read and follow 
the directions for setting up and operating 
the brooder. Neglect to do this is the 
basis of the majority ef the failures with 
artificial brooding. The brooder does not 
work properly unless it stands level. If 
there is a space under the heater left after 
leveling, it is filled with sand, ashes or 
earth. 

To build the fires, plenty of small kin- 
dling wood is placed directly on the grate. 
Straw or other light kindling is placed in 

the ashpan and fired. The balance of the 
stove is filled with nut coal. 

The deflector is never allowed to be 
raised any longer than is necessary because 
it cools the regulator and puts the drafts 
on the fire. The stove is then liable to 
become hot enough to strain or burst the 
thermostat when the deflector is lowered. 
[t is best to use an opening in the deflector 
rather than lift it up out of the way. As 
early in the morning as possible, the stove 
is given a good shaking until red coals start 
dropping down. The stove is filled to the 

ee of the magazine and ashes removed. 

| is fired again later in the afternoon. 

* Good results are obtained with the coal 
stove brooder if regular and proper atten- 
tion is given. Chestnut or nut coal is used. 
Poor grade coal with a large amount of 
slate should be avoided. 
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WE EVER OFFERED 


Here is the biggest incubator in we 
ever offered. A140 egg Incubator covered 


with galvanized iron for only $13.85— 


freight paid anywhereeastof the Rockies. 
Don’t class this big dependable hatcher 


withcheaplyconstructed machines. Don’t 


buy any incubator until you know what f 


it is made of. Note these Ironclad speci- F 


Gatvanized tron 


fications: Made of genuine California | Cait. Redwood 
Redwood, and covered with galvanized [§| Dead air'spece, 
iron, will not warp, shrink or open at © 

seams. Every joint is lapped. Double alll dead air space be- 


tween, hot water heat, copper tank and boiler, automatic regu- 


lator, deep chick nursery, completely set up ready to use when you get them 


—the strongest, most durable machine built. 


30 Days Triak=Money Back ricasea 


You have nothing to risk. We will send you 


machines—let you use them 30 days. Com- 

pare them in quality of material, hatching 

qualities and price — and if you ‘don’t find 

them satisfactory, send them back — we'll 

e = the freight charges and return your 

a money. You are absolutely safe. 140 Egg Incubator 

with 140 140 Chick Hot Water Brooder $19.75. Brooder has 
coppér tank and boiler. Case is California Redwood. 


If you want a larger machine you 
cannot equal our 260 Egg Ironclad me 


ties at anywhere near our lov’ price. § 
This big iron-covered California Red- | 
wood Incubator with double walls § 
and air space between and copper § 
tank and boiler foronly$23.50freight § 
paid, is certainly a bargain. If you F 
order a brooder, 260 chick size, hot § 
water, our price is only $32.90. : 


Ironclad Wickless Ganopy Brooder [ 


Another Big Hatching Value 


for real hatching and lasting quali- ay : 


= --* 7 
Set eR 


260 Egg, only $23.50 
With Brooder, $32.90 § 


Sai You will make no mistake in ordering this Canopy "wih It hasno 
-m™ wick—starts on kerosene and burns a steady, hot, blue gas flame. Oil 
feed is automatic—has no valves—can’t go out—can’t overflow. Sim- 
plest on market to operate—needs no attention—flame always burns 
same. Guaranteed 30 days trial—money back if not satisfied. 


WLEK\ ESS 
CM BURNIWS 42° 
927, our BROODUE™ 


32” Canopy—250 Chicks— 


Rito reiehe Oalt, ety oer 


16. 
M49 Exe Ieuan and 32 Gana Brot, rok at oo only $26.50 
260 Egg Incubator and 32” Canopy Brooder, freien pant only $35.65 


ree 13 


Y IRONCLAD INCUBATOR CO, notin. Wire. 








a | “Cc APON = and 


A book be explains why Capons are 





profitable part of the poultry business and everything you will 


ever want to know about CAPONS, ry 4 —t.. from life that show each stepin the operation. List of Capon 
Dealers’ addresses. ‘Tells how to prevent ‘‘Slips,” where to get the best and cheapest capon tools. Capons are 
immense eating. Big profitsrealized. Get wise. This book telilshow. Copyrighted new and revised edition. 
Regular 50c copy, prepaid to your address (a short time only) for a Dimein coin or stamps. 


GEORGE BEUOY, R. R. No. 71, CEDAR VALE, KANSAS 

















a 
GEO. BE. FERRIS, p60 Unico Grand Rapids, Mich SF 


LANS For POULTRY HOUSES! 


All styles 150 Illustrations; secre 
and 


owes of ““The Full Egg Basket 
INLAND ULTRY JOURNAL Dept. 9 
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25% Larger Hatches 


with Eckhard’s Automatic Egg Turner 
Seng every egg without removing tray from 
incubator. Takes only a minute to turn them 
all. No jarring! Eliminates danger of cripples. 
Fits any incubator. The only non-sagging 
tray built. Substantially made of galvanized 
iron and will outlast 








mss >> your incubator. Price 
S>only $6 for tray and 
= turner. Write for free 
circular. 


Cc. 








ECKHARD, 






You wil! profit by reading the advertisements 
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To Have Ready Money 
USE 








TNCUBAT ORS BROODERS 


That the surest and quickest cash income is 

from chickens was proved during 
the past two or three and Poultry 
bring good prices and are quickly turned into 
money. People on f puto ond to Guts ween 
quick cash returns with a Sure Hatch Incubator. 








have made good money out of Sure Hatch Incubator 
defi 2 yeni aber ca the mak Fa 
te. 
am epepente experience pecessary 
Aad Suse Hatch Fos Air Colony Brooders raise ail 
the chicks and make the business pay. 
Quick shipments from Fremont or Chicago. 
Send for FREE CATALOG and 
1923 Special Prices 


i HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 
Fremont, Neb. 


BABY CHICKS) 


Hatching every day in the week 
and every hour in the day. We are 
the World's largest producers. 


THREE MILLION FOR 1923 


Twelve popular breeds of best thoro- 
Fad Pbred stock obtainable, moderately 
Smith’s Standard priced ; 
Reg.U.5.Pat.Of. heavy laying stock at small additional 
cost. Wedeliver by parcel post anywhere East of 
the Rockies and guarantee 95% safe arrival. 

Write nearest address, today, for catalog FREE. 


The Smith Standard Company 
Boston, Mass. Dept. 60 184 Friend Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. Dept. 60 833 Locust Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 1 West 74th St. 
Chicago, Ill. Det. 60 427 So. Dearborn St. 











also QUALITY chicks from ]) 








(Member International Baby Chick Association) 


a a 
CHICKS WITH PEP sere 200 AND oe. 


Selected, Hogan tested 
flocks. Postpaid. 100% 


delivery. Buff € Ww. 
ip & Sul. W yandottes, $6, $9.25; 100, $18. Barred 
& W. Rocks, 5. 








R. C. Reds, Minorcas, 50, 
$8. 25; 100, $16. LAY. Heavy Broilers, 50, 
7.25; 100, $14. W. Br. & Buf ghorns, 50, 


$7.; 100, $13. Mixed, ali varieties, $11. per 100. 


cont off; 1, 000, 10 per cent off. First hatch Feb. 
Box W2, He 





ABY CHIX 
Purebred 


Strains White Leghorns— 
—_ Island Reds, Sees Barred 
y ingtons, neonas, 2 ee bey. 
ree 





we 









Rr 
WHITE E HILL FARMS fiSioens 
pe See Rocke sets buff & fare frown Let 


lottes, By =A 
from oar OWN 


CHIX ES 


FREE i 










10 leading varieties. We qyoctalive in foundation a 
or high egg production. andsome catalog 
fember International Baby Cue pa? Kaa 

*Hi-Grade”’ Poultry F arm, Box SF23, Shel 


BABY CHICKS egg hene. 
000 chicks weekly. Low 


Ten Carl ossete 
Delivery Free. 82 page ch 








io 






and hatching 
eggs from 
200 









book and catalog Fi 
Standard Egg Farms, Dept. P, Cape 
From Missouri's erate Watebery 
and Breeding Farms. 75,000 
week. 14 Pure breeds. Best service. 
Lowest Prices. Catalog free. 
BOOTH HATCHERY, Box SF, CLINTON, M 


eship everywhere. Sato ervivat 


CHICKS 
Mammoth Hatchery 


Hatched right. Member 
ammo ,»R.F.0.6, Glen Ellyn, il. 














Baby Chick ~ Catatog free. 





LEG WEAKNESS IN CHICKS 
When your chicks are a few days old, or 
perhaps two weeks old, do they become 
wobbly or maybe entirely lose the use of 


their legs? This trouble has long been 
known as “leg weakness” and there has 
been much speculation among poultry 
| specialists as to the probable cause of it. 





| One remedy for the trouble has long been | 
This is to allow the chicks free | 


| known. 
| run of the poultry yards after they are at 
least partly plowed up so as to afford the 
youngsters fresh omk to run on. 

Government poultry specialists recently 
discovered that the cause of leg weakness 
was not damp weather, or confinement to 
close quarters as has sometimes been 
thought, but lack of certain minerals in the 
daily diet. This missing necessity is 
found in fresh earth; hence the quick cure 
when the chicks are allowed to run on 
fresh earth. 

But it is sometimes not convenient to 
allow the chicks to run outside. If this is 
the case, the trouble may be remedied by 
digging up generous sods of blue grass and 

utting in the brooder house, roots up. 
Now if you are in doubt as to whether 
leg weakness is troubling the chicks, just 
watch how they manage the sod. If they 
not only pick out and eat the roots, but 
j eat @ generous portion of the earth, you 
| may know that it is not necessary to look 
farther for the disease that is affecting 
them. All that is needed, then, is to pro- 
| vide plenty of the sod. ' After the roots 
| have been ray: picked out, turn the 
sod over and let the chicks eat the green 
| grass. Thus thésod serves a double pur- 
pose. It furnishes the mineral matter 
| that is lacking in the diet, and also provides 
the necessary green food. 

But, altho the results are satisfactory 
when treated in this way, it is not as we 
as turning the chicks out, as this will 
make them hardier. 

Good results have also been obtained 
by mixing the fresh earth with the dry 
mash. But we find it better to allow the 
chicks to balance their own diet, so far 
as the minerals in the soil is concerned, by 
letting them eat just as much, or just as 
little. as they desire.—N. P. 


THE CHICKEN MITE 


The mite is one of the most annoying, | Bar 
persistent, as well as fatal pests the 
poultry man (including the women) has 
to combat, and when you have done a good 
job of cleaning up with coal oil emulsion 
and disinfectants, it must all be done 
over again in about three weeks or your 
flock will be so reduced in vitality that it 
will not only fail to lay well but will be 
open to attacks of any disease to which it 
may chance to be exposed. All my read- 
ing on their control said “eternal vigilance 
is the price of success,” and I began to 
believe it. 

When I started to raise chickens I built 
new, and the first year was not troubled, 
but, oh! the second gave me lots of work. 
But one day after I had given the house 
a good cleaning, I went out on a pleasure 
drive which took me close to a friend’s 
home whom I knew to be a good poultry 
woman, so I stopped.to visit a while, and 
our conversation drifted poultryward. I 
asked to see her flock, to which she gladly 
led the way. 

The building was just a ramshackle old 
affair to which several leans had been 
added as her flock grew in size. She went 
right into the house, but I hesitated, for 
when I looked in I saw all sorts of boxes 
and barrels half full of straw with hens on 
them, the only thing provided far them to 
lay in. But she invited me in and reluc- 
tantly I complied. She led off in conversa- 
tion, I listening, expecting any minute to 








be set — by mtes. After a few min- 
utes it dawned upon me there were no 
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Get your hatching eggs and 
baby chicks from Oak Dale 

Farms and be sure of making 
money and winning prizes 
this year. k Dale strain 
of White Leghorn undefeated 
in world’s great shows. Pul- 
lets start laying when 4 to 6 
monthsold. Have produced 
eggs at feed cost of 1 cent 
per egg. Money makers, 

winter layers, prize winners. 

Capacious big bodies, beauti- 

ful plumage. Strong, plump- 
bodied chicks and fertile eggs 
shipped via parcel post ; guar- 
anteed. Prices moderate. 


Write for beautiful cata- 

log, bookies and data on 

breeding and feeding. FREE. 
OAK DALE FARM 
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100% live guar 
anteed at mettey Aas 









PIEPER'S PEEPERS Piepers Peep 
G and Poultry F. 
Box 2, Holland, 


CHIC 4 p— PEDIGREED 4, DS 


ere. Exhibition a -¥,%, Sine 
D. Live ores teed. Our 
Hatcheries E AST and W from which to 
mip. A month’sfeed FREE. Member Inter- 
national Ba E. 


Chick fon. 
NABOB HATCHERI Box E, Gambier, Ohio 
Prices 


BABY CHICKS saa 

















island Reds. We hatch 
exclusively fombs. 


Buy Our Sturdy Chicks 


Write at once for our exceptional offer. Pure bred 
utility stock is our specialty. Five popular varieties. 
New illustrated catalog free on request. 
Wapsie Valley Hatchery, Box 808, independence, lows 


800,000 BABY CHICKS 
For 1923. Twelve Pure Bred Varieties 
prepaid. Live arrival guaranteed 
« Lowest 
Big folder and supply catalog free. 
Lawton A. Relling, Box 83-S, Belleview, lows 


Sree ae 


iy 
ve delivery 

ate ou iow pulete em 

Waller Hatchery, 1610 Bieff St. Dee Bclacs, tows 

CHICKS = Wn -s 

orns. Selected =. malian Wb le age L 


tive prices: Medora 70 70 sje er once 


RURAL POULTRY FARM, 
















Dept. F, R. 1 Zeeland, Michigan 
Y CHICKS from pure bred stock, 
12 — varieties, 
AB 19th SEASON. $10 perl uD. ship- 


Wwe 


Den! delivery guaranteed. IJus- 
catalog free 20th Century 

Hatchery, Box F,New Washington,Ohio 
QUALITY CHICKS--BUFF Paes 
Schmt4t strain. Allleading varieties. Write for prices. 
H ILTON HATCHERY, EL 
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mites in there, so I asked her how she 
managed to keep such a place free from 
mites. She turned to the _ perches, 
pointed at them and said, ‘See those 
black perches. That is oil on them.” 

| went home and oiled the perches in 
my new henhouse and have had no mites 
since; that was three years ago. Each 
vear, after the incubating season is over, 
I paint the perches heavily with the 
cheapest lubricating oil procurable and 
now I don’t think I have a mite on the 
place. Mites all leave the hen before day- 
light, going on the perches, if only a few, 
but scatter all over the house if there are 
many of them. The oil kills them, and 
enough of it gets on the feathers to kill the 
young as they hatch on the hen’s wow 
Now don’t put the oil on until the hate 
ing is over or you'll regret it. Also if you 
are furnishing a select trade with quality 
eggs keep the eggs out of that trade a few 
days or you might lose your market.— 
M. P. H., Mo. 


TURKEY RAISING 


The only way to succeed with turkeys 
is to begin right. In the first place, you 
must have good strong stock; hens 

weighing not less than fifteen pounds, 
and toms from thirty-five to forty-five 
pounds. When turkeys go into the ma -. 
pens, they must have nourishing f 
and must be liberally fed. 

I use strictly fresh eggs, and set them 
under chicken hens, for I find that the 
make good mothers. They teach the little 
poults how to scratch and run. I have a 
portable house with board floors raised 

about six inches from the ground. The 
air circulates under it, which keeps the 
coops free from dampness. 

When the little poults are four or five 
days old, disinfect them for vermin. In 
the lon — under the wings, and 
under the | up the front of the neck, 
and on the med you will find the lice. 

For feed give them sweet milk for the 
first few days and after that, sour _— 
You can give them ground oats, bab 
grit, and Eeonal and beef scraps mix 
This can be used as a dry mash. On cold 
and damp days you can take one cup of 
ginger to a quarter of a pound of 
dered charcoal, a tablespoonful of idhion ng 
soda, and a teaspoonful of turpentine, 
and mix it well together. Put in just 
enough water to dampen it. Put a tea- 
spoonful in a pint of dry mash for the 
baby turkeys. You will "hnd this a great 
preventive of blackhead and white 
diarrhea. 

Do not let the little birds“out when the 
ground is damp, and put them in in the 
evening before the dew comes on. 

When the birds are three or four weeks 
old, for a pen of twelve you can give them 
a pint of mixed feed and a pint of corn- 
meal. If you have no fresh meat or broth 
to mix in with this you will have to use 

. few scraps. Cook this well. Let it cool 
<a mix it with cut lettuce, string nettle, 
or dandelion, whichever you ha: pen to 
have. Feed this in the mornin ou will 
be surprised how the little Enowe will 
grow on it. 

What you want is to keep the little 
poults growing, as the critical time is 
when they are about six weeks old, when 

hey begin to ‘shoot the red.’ That is just 
the time that most people lose their 
turkeys. After they ‘shoot the red’ let 
them run all day. Place a nan of feed in 
one corner of the field, and milk and 
water. They will come home for the 
feed and when thirsty also. This will 
keep the birds near home and make them 
tame and gentle. 

A little ge | also requires a great deal 
of sun. The feathers on a little poult 
grow very much quicker than’on any other 
fowl. This takes a great deal of the little 
poult’s strength, and when housed in 
lam weather, if not looked after ve 

arefully, they ‘will droop and die.—E, W. 
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Where can you so much 
value for so ag 4 Omeneet 
Think of it! This famous 140 

'g Hot Water Wisconsin In- 
ou er, freight, peid goes otf 
Rockies ays’ tri: or y 
$13.25. If you want a brooder, 


too, you _can 
only $17.75 















years and are sold on 
a30days’trial—mone 

back guarantee. Send 
for new 1923 Catalog. 








Made of 
Calif. Redwood 
Natural Finish 






MONEY 

BACK 

iF NOT 
SATISFIEC 


140 EGG INGUBATOR & 140 CHICK BROODER, oon $17.76 
180 EGG INCUBATOR, $15-75—with BROODER, $33 22. 





If you desire larger machines our 250 
size shown below, will interest you. 
We also have a 500 Egg machine at a very at-¥ 


“Freight ht Paid East of Rockies 
Wisconsin Incubators have hot water heat, 


double walls, air space between, double glass 
tanks and boi lore, self regulat- 
Redwood, finished in 


‘ornia 
colors — not ited to cover up 
pe eT are ship- 


























seg Sn “2 
etc. SS ae to use. if not eatis- nai 
tactory alter [30 days" trial, send them back Wood Brooder, both 


WISCONSIN IM WICKLESS OIL BURNING COLONY eet 


For those who prefer a Wickless Oil Burning, Canopy Brooder, here bp the BEST yes can bey 


mand , foal oo ks to carbon — burns 
Automate PRESS can’t go out— can't ag ~ When ordered sions thay they ase shipped. 


















42-inch Metal Canopy Brooder, complete only : 
If you order a Canopy Brooder with an 
Incubator the prices are as follows: 
140 Egg Incubstor with 22" Canopy Brooder . $21.26 
180 Egg Incubator with 32" Canopy Brooder . 28.26 
250 Egg Incubator with 32° Canopy Brooder 34.80 

















—.. Red Hen 50Egg 
1) Metal Incubato 





nary way at from $7.50 to $10. 


This very low price is made possible in just 
one way. We make the incubators in our own 
factory, and we make them by the thousand. 

ees is endorsed by erg tay = 
users—by smaller poultry men, and for the 
special hatches on the big poultry farms. It Supply ue FREE 
is so simple and easy to operate, almost per- og 
fect results are certain. You can save many dollars on your poultry 

Made entirely of galvanized steel—not supplies by cinply woe for your Free Copy 
tin. Heated by hot air from an oil burning of Montgomery Ward's Poultry Supply Cata- 


lamp suspended underneath. Double walls logue. . 

; It is filled with bargains—This 50 Red 
throughout. P sor ee by — Hen Incubator for 4.851 And _—, oeet ozens 
thermostat. Glass windows 13 on ols — more of just such astounding offers. 

Piel in egg chamber. Size 18 x 154 inches Every poultry fancier, every farm home 
igh. Shipping weight 18 pounds. So the should have this Catalogue. It will save you 
cost by freight 18 very 5 ney on Mt! ae. you need dns It ee 
187 J 8721, Price complete: $4.85. shows wonde money sa ns in 
. farm equipment, dairy supplies, gas engines, 
af Se Paul or Kansas City, farm im plement ) and cream separators at @ 
ce comp » saving of one-t . 
Order this .— —~ direct a= > ate ad- . Write for this Poultry Supply Catalogue to- 
vertisement. Your money re if you ay. 
ev nstaees then stentel Write to our house nearest you. Address DeptD-60 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 





CHIcAsco ANGAS CITY SAINT PAUL 












All the Tools 
You Need 


A shoe box, a few nails, 
my little heater and an 
hour’s time will give you 
the best brooder in the 
world. Get a Putnam 
Brooder Heater from your dealér for $4.75. In it | 
you will find full directions for making the com- 
plete brooder from inexpensive materials obtain- 
able anywhere. Thousands of satisfied users. 


PUTNAM BROODER HEATER 


runs a week without attention. It draws the fresh 
air in and drives the stale air out. It radiates | 
gentle heat from above, just like the mother hen. 
Absolutely safe. Dependable; won't blow out. 
Your dealer should have it if not, send me $4.75 












you, postpaid. Satisfac- 
tion or money back. 
Plans for building | 
brooder and testimo- 
nials from users sent 
free on request. 
i. PUTNAM 
Route ; 
\mlras nN. Y 










it is the peer of all hatching machines,--that 
ht down close to nature. Safe, sound, 
Without a fad or frill. 


IT WILL PAY YOU 


ULTRY - 


ten te ‘clis vail 
















pilates of fowls true = We 


diseases and remedies. All about Incubetors, 
their prices and their operation. All about poultry 
houses and how to build them. 
lia of chickendom. You need it. - aly 







INCUBATOR 
Write today for FREE catalo 
incubators, brooders an 
poultry supplies. 
MOR.CHIX CO., Dept. 10 





and I'll send one direct to | 


It’s an encycle- air. 
yam, | of heat the chicks soon 
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MAKE CHICKS EXERCISE 


In raising chicks I have found that the 
old hen gives her young plenty of exercise. 





If she steals her nest, and is allowed to] 


| range free from a brood coop prison the 
| chicks develop sturdy legs and feet and 
make a rapid, normal growth. So, when 
we brood chicks with brooder stoves I try 
to give them plenty of exercise. 

The chances to exercise help to keep 
chicks from huddling too close to the 
| brooder. They must get out in the air 

to avoid the devitalizing influence of too 
| much heat. We always provide plenty of 
| litter around the brooder in the form of 
straw or fine clover chaff. No sand is used 
jon the floor altho that might make it 
| better. Buta lot of sand ina colony house 
| increases the labor of cleaning the house. 

The straw litter can be quickly shoveled 
|into a wheelbarrow. Then the floor is 
swept with a barn broom and clean litter 
supplied. 

The chicks receive their fine scratch 
grain in the litter to induce exercise. Green 
sods are cut about every other day and 
| placed in the brooder house near the 
| deflector. The chicks dig in the moist 
| earth and it helps to prevent leg weakness. 

They enjoy the bits of green feed on the 

sod and when the earth becomes dry, the 
| old sods are shoveled out and fresh ones 
furnished. 
We also slice onions, mangels and beets 
around the brooder and the chicks obtain 


[ 


needed ‘exercise by fighting for the bits of | 


green food. Cull apples can be sliced up 
and used to advantage. I find that this 
bulky green food is a help in keeping down 
digestive disorders. 

A warm brooder stove is essential in 

making chicks exercise. If the chicks be- 
come chilled they will quickly huddle. 
Soon they are weakened by overcrowding 


About chickens, their prices, their eare, | and pushing close to the stove and then 


they are difficult to bring out into the cool 
But if the stove is radiating plenty 
learn they can be 
comfortable around the outside of the de- 
flector where they can work in the scratch 
litter. If they learn where there is plenty 
of heat they gain courage in going out into 
the cool air. 

I think the feeding of a growing mash in 
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hoppers is very good and we use that 
method. But il chicks stand by the mash 
hopper and stuff all day they seem more 
| susceptible to bowel trouble. They must 
| be induced to take plenty of exercise to 
| develop robust constitutions. Thrifty 
chicks will always take plenty of exercise 
when outdoors. It is during the bad 
weather in early spring that special atten- 
tion to the brooder house is necessary to 
keep the chicks hustling. —R. G. K., Mich. 


PORTABLE POULTRY FENCE 


Early in the season the hens with 
broods of little chicks cannot be allowed 
} to roam far from their coops, except for 
an hour or two on the bright, warm days. 
Either the coops must be so fixed that 
the hens can be kept in while the chicks 
run out, or runways may be attached to 
each coop so that the hen will have suffi- 
| cient room for exercise and an opportunity | =. 
to get out on the ground. 

While ranways are often made of panels 
| and are limited in size to two by six feet, 
on the farm where space is not at a pre- 
mium they may well be considerably 
larger." The cheapest and most satis- 
factory type of temporary or portable 

| fence for use in the construction of large 
runways consists of ordinary poultry 
netting, cut into suitable lengths, and 
large pointed stakes. These stakes when 
sharpened should be about a foot longer 
than the wire is high. Stakes made of 
1x2 inch stuff usually are most satisfac- 
|tory. The fence is erected by taking one 









Our Big free Catalog Folder 
tells all about the Berrzr 
Sol-H ot—the wickless Oil Burn- 
ing Canopy Brooder that is in a 
class by iteelf—years ahead of all others. 
Don't fail to get this free book—learn how the 
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WILL RAISE ’EM ALL 
Every chick you hatch or buy has a good caance 
to live if you raise them with a Sel-Hot Canopy 
Brooder. If you raise chickens you owe it to youre 
self to learn about the Sol-Hot—it will completely 
solve your brooder problem. 

















Stop Hatching cry 





With Cheap Incubators 


Remember it is not how 
many you hatch that 
counts, but how many 
you raise. Chicks 
that hatch out weak and 
wobbly and live but a few 
days, mean nothing to you 
except trouble and shalere 
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coop with staples, then unrolling the wire, 
driving a stake every four or five feet and 
tacking the wire fast to it, always keeping 
the wire close to the ground and as tight 
as possible. The fence should be con- 
tinued in this manner until the roll is 
brought back to the other side of the coop 
and fastened. After the wire has been 
tacked fast to the coop at both sides and 
+> the stakes, the stakes should be driven 
into the ground a few inches further, in 
order to tighten the wire and bring the 
bottom edge down tight of the ground. 
Then any open places along the bottom 
eqused by an uneven surface of the ground 
may be pegged down. In this manner a 
fence of any size and shape can be made 
yuickly and at small cost. 
When it is desire? to move or take 
down such a fence, all that is necessary 
s to loosen the wire from the sides of 
coop and pull up the stakes, leaving 
e wire fastened to them, then the fence 
can be erected at another coop without 
rouble; and if the original coop is to be 
wed only a short distance it is not 
vys necessary to detach the wire from 
op’s sides. Since all brood coops 
heir runways should be placed upon 
rass and moved round from place to 
ce as the grass is eaten off, they should 
not be cumbersome to handle. Frequent 
moving of coops keeps down gapes, dis- 
tributes the fertilizer and prevents de- 
struction of the grass.—W. F. P., Ind. 
A SELLING POINT 

The question sometimes arises as to 
how much should be told when offering an 
article for sale. This may apply to adver- 
tised articles or to articles sold privately. 

Glancing over advertisements, we find 
all sorts of forms. Some state all particu- 
lars. Others only a part. We have been 
led to wonder what is the leading essential 
in writing an ad. One states that he has 

Barred Rocks for sale. Write for par- 
ticulars.” Another says, “White Leghorn 
cockerels for sale, $3 each.”” Then we read 

n arid find in the “Want” column, 

Wanted, S. C. Ancona cockerels. Give 
price and full particulars in first letter.” 

We have been advertising some during 
the past few years and have found one 
point very essential. From those ads 
which specified a given price, we received 
. number of ord mpanied by the 
cash, without any request for a catalog or 
any particular information. Those adver- 
tisements which specified no price, brought 
many replies and requests which led to 
many orders after the usual correspon- 
dence, which is always plenty. 

Now the essential point in selling an 
article by advertising, appears to be the 
price. We have been led to believe this 
more strongly following a recent experi- 
ence. 

While attending a farm bureau meeting 
several months ago, a fellow farmer in- 
quired concerning our Rhode Island Red 
pullets, of which he desired to purchase a 
few. We described them, but did not 
price them because we had no intention of 
selling any at the time. Shortly after, 
we decided to sell some and wrote to him 
of our deeision but did not state the price, 
thinking it best to let him see them since 
he lived only about seven miles distant. 
| did not see him for two months. At last 
[ met him again at our monthly farm 
bureau meeting and asked him why- he 
did not come to see our Red pullets. He 
replied as follows: “The next time that 

u wish to sell me anything, state your 

e when you write. From your card 

{ could not tell but what your price was 
iore than I cared to pay.” That con- 
need me that while in some instances it 
the logical thing to not state the price, 
et the price is one of the first things 
most people consider. I lost the sale 
because I did not state the price, for the 
~~ = not above good utility stock.— 
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end of the roll of wire fast to one side of a| 


You Can Bank 
On A Belle City 
For Big Cash Profits 


Because it will bring you biggest 
hatches of strongest chicks that will 





grow rapidly into profit-paying hens 


Here’s a big money making 
opportunity for you that re- 
quires no experience—no big 
investment—just a little of your 
spare time. Over a million 
satisfied Belle City users have 
added to their bank accounts. 


My new Free Poultry Book 
“Hatching Facts’’ tells you 
the whole interesting story— 
write for it today—it will 
prove that I can start you also 
on the right road to make big 
profits raising poultry with my 


140-Egg Champion 


"My Belle Cits 
Match cA 


ing Outfit is The Prize-Winning Hatcher 


- sure building up with Fibre Board Double 
my Bank B lance” 


Walled Construction—Hot 
Water Copper Tank—Self- 
Regulat Safety Lamp— 
Thermometer and Holder— 
Deep Chick Nursery — Egg 


Express 


East of Rockies and allowed to 
points west. Gets your shipment 
to you—Post Haste—in from 
2 to5 days. You are perfectly 
safe in ordering — today — at 
these lowest factory prices— 
thousands save valuable time 


$ 95 
13° Belle City Incubator 


Tester. $6.95 buys 140- 
Chick Hot-Water, Double- 
Walled Belle City Brooder 
—Guaranteed to raise the 
chicks. Save $1.95—order both 


together—a complete 
Hatching Outfit—only $ 1 895 


Prepaid 


advertisements every year. For 
over eighteen years I have 
specialized on this one size— 
and onestyle—Incubator and 
Brooder—the most practical 
for all purposes—the kind that 
will imsure your success. 





by ordering direct from my Then too, my big special 


Prize Offers of $1000 in Gold 


provide easy ways for you to make extra money. Full informae 
tion comes with “‘Hatching Facts."’ Start a profit- 
paying poultry business of yourown. Time means 
money to you. Order now—or write me today 
for Free k *‘Hatching Facts’’—it 
explains everything. Jim Rohan, Pres. 
Belle City Incubator Co. 





InWesfern Canada 


Youll Succeed in Your Own Farm Home 


This is a message to the man who realizes that natural 

opportunities are as necessary as hard work. In the suc- 
cess of others there is a lesson for you. Western Canada has 
thousands of successful men, who a few years ago were no 
better off than you may be today. They found success here! 
/ ot astern Canada Vou Can Own Your Own Farm 
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A NEW DISCOVERY 
BANISHES LICE 


Simply Hang Can of Wonderful Liquid 
in Hen House and Lice Vanish, 





raiser can easily and quickly 
double his profits by ridding 
of lice through the remarkable discovery of 
a Kansas City chemist. 
Working along orig- 
inal lines Mr. Haist 
discovered that certain 
odors are highly offen- 
sive to lice and that 


they will not live 
where such odors ex- 
ist. This enabled him 
to perfect his formula 


which is guarantee é to 
rid any hen hous ‘ 
these blood sacking ana 
profit stealing pests. 
This wonderful for- 
mula which is known 
as Lice Doom is easily 
used by simply un- 
corking a can and 








hanging at any con-| 

venient place in the 

hen house. Immediate- 
ly a powerful gas is given off which, al- 
though harmless to poultry, rotts the lice as | 
though by magic. In fact it is guaranteed 
that lice will not stay in any hen house 
where a can of Lice Doom is hung up to} 
evaporate 

Once rid from pestering lice and mites 
your flock will take on new life.. The hens | 
will lay more and the broilers will get fatter. 
In fact you can almost see your profits grow. | 

So confident is Mr. Haist that Lice Doom 
will rid any hen house of lice that he offers 
to send two large $1 cans to any reader who 
will write for them for only $1; and with 
the understanding that they cost nothing if 
not entirely satisfactory. 

Send No Money—just your name—a card 
will do, to H. C. Haist, 2003 Coca Cola Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo., and the two large $1 cans 
will be mailed immediately. When they ar- 
rive pay the postman only $1 and postage. 


Use Lice Doom 10 days. If your hen house 
is not free from lice, or for any reason you 
are not satisfied, simply return the unused 
part and your money will be refunded im- 
mediately without question or argument. 
This is guaranteed by the large City Bank of 
Kansas City who says that Mr. Haist does 
as he agrees. Write today before the offer! 
to send two $1 cans for only $1 is with- 
drawn, 
to a friend and get your own free. 


H. C. HAIST 
2003 Coca Cola Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


How To Raise 
Baby Chicks 


Put Avicol in the Drinking Water 

















Most people lose half of every hatch, 
and seem to expect it. Chick cholera, 
or white diarrhoea, is the cause. 

An Avicol tablet in the 
drinking water will save 
your chicks from all such 
diseases. Within 48 hours 
the sick ones will be live- 
ly as crickets, 

Mrs. Wm. May, Rego, 
Ind., writes “I was losing 
10 or 15 chicks a day 

diarrhoea before I received the 
Avicol. I haven't lost one since.” 

It costs nothing to try Avicol. Use it 
either for preventing or treating white 
diarrhoea and all bowel diseases of poul- 
try If not satisfied, your money will be 
promptiy refunded. Sold by your local 
dealer, or send 50c for package by mail 
prepaid (or $1 for large size holding 2% 
times as much). Burrell-Dugger Co., 405 


from 


Columbia Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind, 
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Read the advertisements in Successful Farming. 
They point the way to better buying 


his hen house | 


as this will enable you to sell a can/| 


STAT yay. 


BREED BETTER FLOCKS 

Two points to keep in mind: The cock- 
erel is half the flock and he cannot be too 
good, and only your best layers should|T 
be permitted to rear cockerels to use in 
your main breeding pens. There seems 
to be no question any more that the high- 
eg ty | hen sends her laying character 
down to future generations thru her sons. 
I have noticed several times that where 
a flock of badly colored hens were mated 
to a fine cockerel the pullets have been 
much better colored than the cockerels. 

Your cockerel breeding hen should be 
| as nearly perfect in form, color, and laying 
qualities as you can select, and if you 
have only one such she will provide you 
| with your cockerels. Select your cockerels, 
|sons of your best laying hen, especially 
for their form and color. 

In this way you will soon bring your 
flock up in all desirable characteristics. 
|To do this to the very best advantage 
| you will need two breeding pens, one to 
produce cockerels and the other to pro- 
duce pullets for your main flock, the two 
| flocks to be unrelated as much as can be 
conveniently arranged. Follow this by 
| strict fall culling and the results will soon 
be noticeable.—R. R., Kans. 








SAVING STEPS WITH POULTRY 

Why not apply the same time and labor- 
saving arrangments to the care of the farm 
poultry that we apply to the care of the 
farm herd? 
carry feed and water when the hen house 
can be made as convenient as the barn? 
These are some of the questions I ask my- 
self every time I visit the average farm. 
Seventy-five percent of American farms, 
where poultry is kept, do not have water 
in the poultry house or feed stored nearby. 
To build a new house or remodel the old 
one will add much to the winter egg yield, 
as well as save the farm woman many un- 
| necessary steps. 

I have a poultry house of which I am 
| very proud—chiefly because of the labor- 
| saving arrangement. It is forty-five feet 
| long, sixteen feet wide, eight feet high in 
front and five feet high in the back. It is 
one of the so-called “fool-proof” houses 
planned by the Missouri poultry experi- 
ment station. 

Provide Feed Rooms 

When we built it, feeding was our first 
‘consideration as the barn and feed rooms 
were about 300 yards from where we 
wished to build. So I planned to have a 
storage room in the house itself. Five feet 
is cut off of the end nearest the dwelling 
for this purpose and subdivided, making 
two feed rooms 5x8 feet. There is a win- 
dow in each room that we use in unloading 
feed. On the inside of the house there are 
doors opening into each room from the 
scratching room. We use one room for 
grain and the other for mash and they 
will hold several wagon loads, enough to 
last our 300 hens several months. The 
scratching room is 16x40 feet. The feed 
hopper is in the center of the room, raised 
two feet above the floor to keep out litter. 
Another hopper is used for oystershell and 
grit. Compared with our old method of 
carrying feed from the barn as consumed 
by the flock, this saves about thirty min- 
utes every day to say nothing of the labor 
saved. Besides, with the feed con- 
veniently located, the fowls are more likely 
to get regular attention. 

Water was our next consideration. We 
have a pressure tank on the farm so this 
was very simple. We used half-inch pipe 
buried deep enough to eliminate freezing. 
The water trough, two feet above the 
floor and removable, is located in front of 
one of the windows in the front of the 
house and a hose bib is used for a faucet, 
so that a hose may be attached when a 





Why let the farmer’s wife 


Mar., 1923 


‘Try the New Way 
To Kill Lice 


A hen worried to death with lice cannot lay if she wan: 
to. You might as well “throw money to the birds” as 
feed high priced food to lousy aie 7 
ens, It's a dead loss—don't doit. Use 
Licemist. No dusting. no dipping 
no painting HANG UP THE 
TLe. it t acts like magic. Testimo- 

nials bate every State in the Union 
tell of wonderful resaits from its use, 
Simply puta few drops in nests and 
on roosts and hang uncorked bottle 
in the coop or hen house, Powerful |) 
fumes leave the bottiein vapor 
form, and penetrate feathers, 
cracks & crevices everywhere, 
Lice, mites, chiggers, bed bugs, 
ants, roaches, ete., have no 
lungs—they breathe through 
the pores of the body, and are 
destroyed by Licemist vapors. / 
It will not injure chicks. 

Bottle, 81.00; 3 bottles, 62.50; 
12 bottles for 89.00, All prepaid 
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Som Chicken Mites Pilled 
With the Life Blood THE END, 
of Faithful Hens. 

MONEY BACK IF IT F. 
AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. a. QUINCY, ILL 
HAS FINE SUCCESS 

WITH LOW-COST BROODERS 

“T have two of your Brooders and | 
raised 78 chicks under these two and sure 
had fine success,’”’ writes Mrs. Nelson 
Wootan, 218 West Fifth St., Middletown, 
O. “I would never think of using a hen 
any more, as it is less trouble and you 
know where the chicks are.” 

Full directions for building the Home-Made 
Brooder accompany every Putnam Brooder Heater. 
Your dealer has one of these Brooder Heaters or 
can getonefor you. If he will not supply you, send 
check or money order for $4.75 to the manufacturer, 
1. Putnam, Route 372-R, Elmira, N. Y., and one will 
be mailed to you, postpaid. Satisfaction guaran- 


teed, Read the advertisement on page 100.—Adv. 
DON'T LE FT THEM DIE! 
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“SMOKE EM™ is a wonderful roup cure. Jt certainly 
does the w 

Mr. i. J. Schuette, Box 47, Evansport, Ohio 
One half million more unsolicited testimonials like this 
is genuing proof. Write 
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WHY SPEND TEN DOLLARS 

UTTE et better results for 
ad Pong per Bag Re ck tablets in the ¥ water from 
start. STOPS all Chick Diseases or money 
back, 600 Tablets $1.00; 1300-$2.00 
Wacker Remedy Co., Box 157-6, Camden,N. J. 
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thoro cleaning of the cement floor is de- 
sired. 

In extremely cold climates, where water 
heating is necessary, a small heating 
fountain may be placed near the faucet. 
Where a pressure tank is not available, the 
water might either be piped direct from 
the well or from the stock tank, if the tank 

Ligh enough above the poultry house for 
eravity flow. If the latter method is 
‘ound to be practical a float cutoff valve 
may be used in the poultry house to auto- 
matically turn the water off and on. 

Make Cleaning Easy 

The next thing we considered in building 
vas ease in cleaning the house. Our 
droppings board is five feet wide and runs 
the full length of the house being located 
along the back wall, midway between the 
floor and roof. We used good lumber in 
order to have it smooth to make cleaning 
easier. The roost poles are made in sec- 
tions ten feet long, four poles to the sec- 
tion, which are swung to the ceiling by 
wires. There is nothing in the way to 
hinder cleaning off the droppings, which } 
is done with a wide, short-handled hoe. | 
We use a large washtub to catch the ma-| 
nure as it is raked off, so it is but a few 
minutes work to clean the entire droppings 
board. A little sand sprinkled on after 
cleaning is also an aid. 

The nests, made in ten-foot sections, are 
located under the front edge of the drop- 
pings board and are removable for clean- 
ing. In order to make cleaning easier, 
nests are made in two parts, the nest sec- 

ons not being nailed to the bottom board. 
lo clean, it is only necessary to pull the 
top part forward and the straw falls out. 
Then hens enter from the back and the 
eggs are removed from the front by letting 
down an eight-inch board, hinged at the 
hottom, that serves as a door. This gives 
the hens all the desired privacy and keeps 
them from leaving their nests when any- 
one enters the house. 

Handy House Makes Work a Pleasure 

Why walk to the poultry house thru 
mud when two or three loads of gravel 
hauled from the creek or gravel pit, will 
make a dry walk at a very slight cost? 
lf the gravel is spread in a narrow, well- 
rounded path it will soon pack into a hard 
walk that will rival one made of cement. 

We are wiring the house now from the 
farm lighting plant to give the hens 
longer days and believe that it will prove 
successful; however, it remains to be tried. 

Since adding the conveniences we have, 
the care of our flock has been a pleasure 
and the regularity of care it has made 
possible has increased the egg production 
so that we feel doubly repaid for the ex- 
pense.—C. F., Mo. 


BANKS PUSH POULTRY 


An effective means of fostering the 
production of more and better quality 
poultry on farms has been followed by the 
bankers of a number of counties for sev- 
eral years. The banker agrees to promote 
a certain breed and variety of poultry in 
his community and buys a large number of 
hatching eggs of that breed, offering to 
give one or two settings to any farmer on 
condition that he will return in the fall 
two pullets for each setting taken. The 
farmer makes no investment beyond his 
time and the feed necessary for rearing 
the chicks. 

In the fail the pullets are brought to the 
county seat and sold at auction. The 
bankers receive the income from the sale, 
realizing in some cases more than six per- 
cent on their investment. Their purpose, 
however, is not to make money, but to 
promote community breeding. As a result 
of this work eighty percent of the poultry 
n some counties is of one breed and varie- 

Such centering of effort on one breed 

‘t only stimulates interest in standard 

red poultry, but also provides an excel- 
ent foundation for organized marketing. 


} 
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OU know the value of early chicks. Get your chicks 
ready-made and save weeks of valuable time. 
They’re ready now—no waiting for eggs to hatch—no trouble 
—just send your order and receive husky, vigorous youngsters 
in perfect condition. And you’re fully protected when you order 
from a member of the International Baby Chick Association. 

Ready-hatched baby chicks simplify the whole season’s work 
for the village poultry keeper, the commercial poultryman or 
the general farmer, by eliminating all doubt over breeding, 
fertility and hatching and saving time and expense, 

They assure you a flock of pure-bred fowls of uniform qual- 
ity—any breed, popular or fancy, for business or show. Get 
exactly as many chicks as you want, just when you want them, 
delivered in perfect, healthy condition. 

There are i cashiin members within quick shipping distance 
of you—send for their catalogs and order your chicks promptly. 
You will be absolutely satisfied for every member subscribes 
to this binding 

Association Code of 
Business Ethics 
“‘We pledge our earnest co-opera- 
tion withand protection of the pub- 
lic through honest, truthful adver- 
tising — honest, upright business 


methods — honest production and 
sale of chicks as represented.”’ 







































FREE: Heipful literature 
. on Care and Feed- 
ing of Baby Chicks, and list of 
Association Members. Ask for 
them. Address: 
The PRESIDENT 
Internationa! Baby Chick Association 
Box 8, Davisville, Rhode Island 


















Another Buckeye Achievement 











Now arrives our latest product—the 
Blue Flame Colony Brooder—a wick- 
ty is ° . - i C4 br r made 
in 3 sizes, which we back with our Raises big, healthy 
famous guarantee, “‘more chicks chicks just as the 
and better chicks or y back.’”” famous coal-burn- 
Buckeye Colony Brooders Raise *"& Buckeye does. 
Every Raisable Chick 
Whether coal, oil or gas burning, there 
is no a pm no chilling and none of 
the usual chick ailments. They liter- 
save millions of chicks a year. You 
ill be amazed at the greatly increased 
number and size of your chicks. 
Buckeye—the World’s Foremost 
Incubators— From 65-Egg to 
10,368-Egg Capacity 
Morethan 600,000 Buckeye Incubators 
are in use throughout the United States. 
More than 54,000,000 chicks per year 
are Buckeye hatched. 


Which Catalog Shall We Send? 
Grow ak. or 1 grew .~ 
save i the time and expense. If in- 
terested in Bluc Flame Brooders send he New Blue Flame 


Brooders, No. 36; Buckeye Incubator 
—s No. 48 tells how to grow more 


better chicks. 
THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO, 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of UC cy 


— and 
Springfield, Ohio U.S. A. Colony Brooder 











—F. M,.C., Kan, 


- We all i 
a. '@ buy all you raise. 4 
y 
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White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be 
interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from White 
Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. Bradshaw 
tell of her experience in her own words: 

“Gentlemen I see reports of so 


of utmost 


many losing their little chicks with 
White Diarrhea, so thought I would 
tell my experience. I used to lose a 
great manv from this cause, tried many 
remedies and was about discouraged 
As a last resort I sent to the Walker 
Remedy Co., Dept. 220, Waterloo, lowa, 
for their Walko White Diarrhea Rem- 
edy. I used two 50c packages, raised 


Wyandottes and never lost 
ne or had one sick after giving the 
medicine and my chickens are larger 
nd healthier than ever before. I have 
found this company thoroughly reliable 
and always get the remedy by return 
mail—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, Beacons- 


field, Iowa.” 


1000 White 


Cause of White Diarrhea 
White Diarrhea is caused by the Bac- 
illus Bacterium Pullorum. This germ is 
transmitted to the baby chick through 
the yolk of the newly hatched egg. 


eaders are warned to beware of White . . : - 
Blieshee. Don’t wait until it kills half flooded — cold aur ee any one 
vour chicks. Take the “stitch in time |°D%™ OF leaves the uilding. A flight 
+h, -” BRemember. there is| 0! Steps leads down thru this vestibule to 
—" - hatel W th wut 4 me infected the incubating room. The space on either 
scarce a& naten I 0 SO oa oy. is 7m : 
shicks 4 Don't let these few infect your _ of the we pe & is dev : to storage of 
entire flock. Prevent it. Give Walko | **TOe@e 32 other supplies. 
in all drinking water for the first two], . , ae oe ae ae 
weeks and you won't lose one chick | | od tT ~- 4 
where you lost hundreds before. These P ‘ 
letters prove it 20° 

Never Lost a Single Chick : POLE es 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind.,| |% 
writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent |} ae 

r two packages of Walko I paieed | 

er 500 chicks and I never lost a single | - ice fig 

ick from White Diarrhea. Walko not only} wT + + +—+ 


gives the | 


ents White Diarrhea but it 
strength nd vigor; they develop 
er and deather earlier. 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoads 5. Shenandoah 
i. writes “My first incubator chicks, 
n but a few days old, beganto die 

dozens with White Diarrhea. I 
erent remedies and was about 
ged with the chicken business. Final 
t to the Walker Remedy Co Water 
1. for a box of their Walko White 
Remedy) [t's just the only thing 
terrible disevs». We raised 700 
healthy chicks ana never lost a single 
after the fir dose. 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko White Diarrhea | 
medy entirely at our risk—postag« 
ud—so you can see for yourself 

it a won orking remedy it is for 
White Diarrhea in baby chicks. So you 
‘ have proven— 

ll stop your losses and double, 
iadruple your profits 
nd 50c for a box of Walko. or $1.00 
r extra large box—give it in all drinking 
ter for tl first two weeks and watch 
Yo l find u won't lose one 

k ere ¥ hundreds before It’s | 
et. We guarantee it The | 

eavitt & Johnson National Bank, the oldest | 
nd strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
this guarantee. You run no risk, 
it the greatest little chick 
your money will be 


VW nder-" 


a( < 

If you don't find 
aver ever used, 
nstantly refunded. 


Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 220 Waterloo, Iowa 


| always pure and sweet. 


| degrees in the inner room from the time 


| eggs each.—O. C., Il. 











AN INCUBATOR CELLAR 


| Maintenance of a uniform temperature 
where incubators are being operated is a 
big factor in the successful hatching of 
eggs. The incubating cellar shown in the 
‘illustration was designed and built by 
| a farmer-poultryman who finds that it has 
| greatly increased the percentage of hicks 
| to come thru the shell. He has never had 
|even a halfway failure with any hatching 
since it was built. Furthermore, he has 
been relieved of the fear of possible fire 
}and destruction of his buildings should 
|} accident happen to any of his machines. 
| The plan followed in constructing this 
rather unique building had as its basic 
| idea the shielding of the incubating room 
so far as possible, from the influence of 
atmospheric and weather conditions. The 
| machines themselves supply the only heat 
which the room receives. As one means 
to the end in view the structure was sunk 
four feet in the earth. A vestibule, or 
buffer air space, was introduced in order to 
event the inner chamber from being 





— 























Floor plan of cellar shown above 


Particular attention was given to the 
construction of the walls, the first three 
feet of which are of solid concrete of a 
thickness of twelve inches. Above this, 
brick was employed—a double wall being 
laid with a four-inch air space between the 
units. Overhead, a generous air insula- 
tion is provided by means of an arched 
roof of concrete which has a spring of 
five feet at its highest point. The incu- 
bating room is ceiled over by means of 
double lathing. This provides a four-inch 
air space between the lath, which were 
first plastered and then givenathincoating 
of concrete. A single ventilator takes 
care of the combustion gases thrown off by 
the incubator lamps. The air in the hatch- 
ing chamber, which is eight feet high, is 


The owner of this little building finds 
that the temperature varies but a few 


he begins his incubating operations in 
February until he brings them to a close 
some time in May. Fresh air is admitted 
according to weather conditions from the 
windows on either side. After the building 
was finished, the brick surfaces on the 
exterior were given a coating of cement. 
It houses eight incubating machines, the 
capacity of which vary from 220 to 400 


A late molter is an early profit producer, 





White 
Diarrhea? 


Don’t Let it Get a Start 
White Diarrhea is a germ disease, 
causing irritation which brings on an 

in’ ition of ines, result- 








5.5 aDedect reir tecee 
OT CURES 
Te Diarrhea Rem® 


tends to destroy the germs that cause the 
trouble and to allay the feverish condi- 
| — carr ing throughout the intestinal 


Put it inthe Drinking Water and the chickens 
do the rest. It is readily soluble and 
y reaches the seat of the trouble. 
use it as a preventive. 
CONKEY’S LICE POWDER, for dusting hens, 
nests, growing chicks and for use 
wherever body lice exist. iam 
LICE will im 
5 A io house of mites. 
Insist on Conkey’s. If your dealer can 
not supply you, write us. Poul- 
try sent for 6c in stamps. 


BEST FOR BABY CHICKS 








bays 8 Galvanized Pans & American Poultry Journal 4 mos. 
bays 6 Galvanised Pans & American Poultry Journal t yr. 
buys 12 Galvanized Pans & American Poultry Journal? yrs. 





F'so wrote Mrs.Norman D. Wildt, Penn. 
““I made amet profit of $2100.91 by follow- 
ing Quisenberry methods last season.’’ 
lose a chick ===, 
ou’re out Simple methods of 
eeding and care save 98%. 


Free Book were ecenest post 


Every time 


try au ity, tells you 
how in his 96- Free book, “Doliars sad 
Sense in the Business”, which 
he willgladly mailyou. Ou over 1000 
secrets 


and methods used by 46,000 success: 
try raisers. Nocost. No obligation— send name 
today for Free book. T.E. QUISENBERRY, Dean, 


boats 


x 















Rid your poultry of 


LICE-#MITES (@& 


‘LEAN, them out—quickly, cheaply. “4 
Kill-Lice rids flocks and poultry houses of all insect 
vermin. Highly concentrated—add you own filler tore- 
duce strength.One package makes ten. Positively guaran- 
teed or money back. 602. 48c; 14 oz. 98c delivered. Remit 
or pay postman on arrival. Send today for list of proved 
farm and household sanitary products. Agents wanted. 
Utility Mereantile Co., 88 Virginia Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 













Ppages---in 
highly interesti inf 


iSacres 
for 1922-— 
oeciled 00 coute, NEW cinvalan 16 cone, 
l0 cents. Established 1865. 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, N.Y. 
CHICKS—DUCKLINGS "oe 


stock, 12c up. Live delivery guaranteed. » » weese 
and turkeys. Rantams, Canaries, . Brooders and poultry 
svpplies. Satisfied customers in 30 states. Write for catalog 














She lays up a surplus over her cost. 





HEIDEL POULTRY FARMS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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POULTRY DISINFECTANTS 


A disinfectant, according to the dic- 
tionary, is “an agent for removing the 
causes of infection.” 

Then our best and cheapest disinfec- 
tant is sunlight. We know that disesae 
germs Will not live long in the presence of 
sunlight. For that reason it always pays 
to have the poultry houses well lighted 
and not to have any dark corners or any 
other places where the sunlight does not 
enter. One advantage that a prepared 
disinfectant has over sunlight, however, 


is that the disinfectant works both night b 


and day. 

To make a one percent solution use 
one part of the disinfectant to ninety-nine 
parts of water. It is well to remember 
that this would be equal to one table- 
spoonful of disinfectant to three pints of 
water; or one pint of disinfectant to twelve 
gallons of water. The following disin- 
fectants are fine for use about the poultry 
houses. The best way to apply them is 
with a spray pump as all corners or seams 
in the walls may be reached in this way. 

\ five percent solution of carbolic acid 
is an old favorite with poultry keepers 
and is used with excellent results. When 
the whitewashing is done, it is a good idea 
to add four ounces of carbolic acid to each 
gallon of whitewash. 

A free spraying of kerosene followed_in 
two or three days by giving the roosts 
and surrounding boards a thoro paintin 
with erude oil will clean up the mites onl 
keep the houses free for some weeks. 

After each cleaning of the poultry 
house and dropping boards, air-slaked 
lime should be dusted in all corners and 
on the full length of the dropping boards. 
{s this disinfectant is hard on the skin, 
we solved the difficulty by fixing a gallon 
syrup pail on to the end of a broomstick. 
The bottom of the pail was punched full 
of holes so that the lime could be shaken 
thru. Since that there is no trouble about 
shaking the lime imto corners needing 
disinfecting. 

A five percent formaldehyde solution 
makes a disinfectant that is good for use 
about the brooders and incubators. Any 
standard stock or tar dip may be used 
in a two percent solution with entire 
satisfaction. 

It always pays to start disinfecting 
before the lice, mites or other vermin get 

good start, as it is not hard to hold them 
in check if they are attended to properly 
and promptly.—N. P. 


A FEW POULTRY PICKINGS 

A busy hen is generally a healthy hen, 
and a healthy hen is almost sure to be a 
laying hen. Keep your hens scratching. 

A tub filled with ashes provides a dandy 
place for the biddies to take their dust 
baths. Set it out in the warm sun and the 
hens will enjoy themselves and make the 
dust fly while they rid their bodies of lice. 

If you have no incubator and must use 
hens for hatching, always choose the gentle 
hens for mothers of your flock. Put the 
floppers and all excitable hens in the pen 
and break them from setting. 

It is a good plan to clean out the nests, 
spray them well with kerosene and put in 
fresh straw before setting the hens. Then 
you will not be troubled with the mites 
that may drive the hens from their nests 
and ruin the hatches. 

Twelve or thirteen eggs are enough to 
put under the first broody hens. It will 
be early and the nights cold, and the hen 
will not be able to incubate more eggs 
successfully. In hot weather, the hen may 
be able to manage fourteen or fifteen eggs 
and get a creditable hatch therefrom. 

When chicks are hatched, put a little 
speck of lard on each head to kill the lice. 
Dry feed is just what the little chicks 
need, but do not given it for forty-eight 
hours after they~are hatched. Wet foods 
bring on bowel trouble and death will 
folow.—W, D. N, 
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te melt Trusty Boost 
This Year 


a Zaithambeleeesl= 







Jointhe Old- Trusty 
Ten-Year Clab 


Thousandsof Old Trusty 
owners have used Old 
Trusty ten years or more. 
All are members of the 
“Old Trusty Ten- Year 
Club.” Are You? Send 
me your name. 


Owned my Old Trusty 
for sixteen years and think 
there is no better made. 

—Mrs. Lena Smith, 
Newkirk, Okla. 


Bought facubator from 
your father sixteen years 











ago. Still making good 
hatches. 5 


HY not get the Extra Profits 

that a few good chickens and an 

Old Trusty will give you. The 
only difference that I have been able 
to find between the poultry dollar and 
\, the dollar made by pork and grain is 
that the poultry dollar costs less to 
produce and is just a little surer. 


OldTruasty Incubators and Brooderg 


have taken the work out of poultry raising but until you 
get my new 1923 catalog you can not knowhow easy it is 
to make big hatches of the liveliest healthy chicks in the 
coldest weather and be able to put them on the market 
early. It is easy with an Old Trusty. More thana million 
buyers of Johnson-made machines will tell you so. 


Mail a Postal Today and get my new low prices on Old 
Trusty, freight prepaid to your station. Quick shipments 
from Clay Center, Neb. orSt. Joseph, Mo. And I want you 
to be sure to get a copy of my new catalog and poultry book 
—the most helpful of its kind that ever came it.to your 
home. Shows how easy it is to turn spare time into poultry 
profits that pile up quickly. Send me your name and 
address today—sure.—Harry Johnson, “Incubator Man.” 


M. M. JOHNSON CO., Clay Center, Neb. 





























ebintsule-tiWusiles 


The Only Original and Genuine 


crops and stock. 
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Like the good watchdog, American 
Fence stands constant guard over 


It never fails to give long and satisfac- 
tory service. Full size steel wires—dur- 
able galvanizing—and flexible, scientifi- 
cally hinged joints are the reasons why. 


Your dealer carries American 
» Fence for quick delivery. 


STEEL FENCE POSTS 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


jcago New York Boston 
San Francisco Denver 





ore Money 
Sell to friends aad relatives in the chy, 
limi i men. Ship them with 
CRATES. 
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IT KEELS 
THEM OVER 


More than three and one-half billion 
dollars’ worth of damage is done every 
year by rats in the United States. 

Destroy them before they destroy your 
property, eat your grain or carry disease and 
pest lence in to your home or ptt oe oe 

Kill, destroy, we rae 
tively sndsafely. Feed 


ANTWIP 


ca dit attractive to rate an catnip te to 


“i ‘is the only rat poison that rats 
are crazy about. They pass up cheese 
and other rat food for just one 
good taste of Rat-Nip— 
and a good taste means 
a dead rat 

It stands them all on 
their heads—it's the only 
sure way to get rid of 
rats, because it gets them 
all—old and young alike. 
It attracts them and 
they can't resist it. 

Rat-Nipis put up 
In clean, safe, screw- 
top, collapsible tubes. 
All you have to do is to 
eqeeze a little on some 
bread or a cracker, feed it 
to the rate and you will be 
rid of them 

One tube has killed over 100 
rats in a single night 

Rat-Nip ts the greatest rat 
exterminator in the world—it 
not only clears your premises 
of rataand mice, but it 
pays for itself many times 
over by protecting your 
property. 

Price ®0c per tube at all 
druggists, hardware deal 
ers.grocers, general stores 
or sent direct 


Buffale Specialty Co. 


310 Ellicott St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 















































WIRE CHICK EDUCATOR 


In raising chicks in. colony houses I 
|have found it difficult to keep them near 





| 








the house the first few days unless a fence 
jis used. It is also hard to drive them back 
in the house until they learn the source 
|of the brooder heat. The chicks are likely 
to huddle under the house or the trac 
|| instead of returning to the brooder. 
|| So I have strips of one-inch mesh wire 
|| which are about thirty feet long and a foot 
jand a half high. This fine mesh wire is stiff 
/enough to stand without more than one or 
|| two stakes as supports. The chicks can- 
not fly over or squeeze thru it. The roll 
| of wire can as be removed and taken 
|to another house when one brood is ready 
\for free range and another is just hatched. 
At first one end of the wire can run down 
one side of the track and out over the 
| grass while the other end can be returned 
jup the other side. This keeps the chicks 
from crowding under the track and it is 
easy to drive them up into the house with 
the help of a short, narrow board. 
| I find the use of these rolls of wire saves 
|much time in the spring as we formerly 
|built little yards of scrap lumber around 
the brooder house when the chicks were 
first allowed to range. The young chicks 
‘learn to jump up on boards and hop over 
much sooner than they will learn to fly 
|over wir? where there is no top board on 
which they can alight.—R. G. C. 


ROUP OR SWELLED HEAD 


| 

| 

| ‘The exact cause of this disease is not 
known but it is evidently contagious since 

|| it is introduced into the flock with diseased 
'| birds and can usually be traced to insani- 
‘tary surroundings. It is also more likely 

| } te ‘attack rr et that pn 7 capes 

|| places where they are subject to drafts an 

Brooders | to changes in the weather. Poorly venti- 

rena 7eats expe-||\ lated and damp buildings are also very 

made — scientifically} || likely to cause roup. 

Yfntilated. Hot water!!/ This disease affects the birds in a num- 


self with 
heating plant. Writefor Free} || i 
Catalog — ask about poultry] || ber of ways. There is one form that affects 


rie Se In this form the cavities fill 


Sprouters. Famous booklet, ‘‘Proper the nostrils. ‘ : : t 
Care and Feeding of Chicks, Ducks and!) yy with a thick or sticky discharge which 


yy 10 cents. : 
Gilcrest, President and Genera has a peculiar odor and may become so 
|| great in amount as to produce a bulging 


























money reer 















‘are affected. They first begin watering 









More Chicks---Less Cost | 


|| gether and remain so and the eyes bulge 


er. it d bet hicks, at 
leas Giada ctnes Penatoen, "Shove ie best | and shaking of the head. The appetite is 


regulating. It burns soft coal—t h st 
i ie al—perf te an "Cute lrapidly. There is yet another form that 
fuel costs in half, Stove w 





NSTALLING a Milwaukee Timer 
on your Ford’s engine is as simple, 
as easy, and as effective as putting in 
a set of new spark plugs. 
A pair of pliers, a few minutes’ time— 
and the job isdone. And with thesturdy, 
dependable Milwaukee Timer sending 
fatter, hotter sparks to each cylinder—your 
Ford will start easier, pick up faster and pull 
harder than it ever has before. 
Install a Milwaukee—as millions of Ford owners 
have done. You'll enjo yout ear still more 
when it’s Milwaukee—Timed. The Milwaukee 
Timer also fits the Fordson tractor. 
Milwaukee Motor Products, Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
(Timer Builders for Over 18 Years) 
Cost? Less than the price of > $9.00 


f . At garages, ome sup- 
t, cttlentsessotoe = $2.00 


MILWAUKEE 
TIMER“ FOR] 


Hatches99%Eas 


OU can double your poultry profits 
Yor perfect hatches. Thousands 
are i ag it with PORTER SOFT HEAT. 
J.R.Singleton, Alba, Texas, made $404.11 with 
one Porter Soft-Heat Incubator in about four 
months. Sold 250 baby chicks, 200 broilers, and 
had 250 pullets and 120 cockerels for himself. 


re Than An INCUBATOR } 
rid. An 














You W ant F 
ind 


A Better: Job ! ne ‘ 


ot Yala a | of the face. With another form the eyes | —ora business of your own with 
areal future? Then be an Auto 

> . : Expert! 
jjand this rapidly changes to a thick, | trucks, tractors demand expert repairing. Fifty million tires 


|| whitish substance; the eyelids stick to-| % repair; twelve million batteries to keep up. Unlimited op 
7 portunities at $2,000 to $10,000 yearly. 





Twelve million cars, 


This brooder is a chick-saver and a money |! out. The bird does considerable sneezing Thousands Of Trained Men Needed 


The trained Man Wins! Ina few weeks we can traifi you 


in the world to hold fire—air-tight and self- ||lost_ and the bird loses flesh and strength | tor » big pay job in this, the world’sereatest business. Detroit. 
the heart of the auto industry, is the place to learn this busi- 


. . ae Bid ness. The big auto manufacturers endorse our school. 
affects the membranes lining the mouth. | Thousends of graduates making aod. Write today for 


» also burn hard coal, wood, ||Small areas in the mouth have ulcers on | FREE booklet about the opportunities in the automobile 












>. ame Bh eg ||burned. Others may be treated, if they 
1415 W. Wash, St. * ||are valuable enough to warrant it. Venti- 
lation and hygiene should be looked to 

first. Provide a dry, warm building that is 
free from drafts. It should be cleaned and 
disinfected. Wash out the nasal cavity 
|with a small syringe or medicine dropper, | ips 
using first baking soda solution, one tea- 
spoonful to one cup of water; then inject 
peroxide of hydrogen, which may be fol- 
lowed by an injection of a few drops of oil 
of eucalyptus. The drinking water should 
contain just enough permanganate of 
potash to make italight pink in color. 


our Worm Stesrtas | Feed, should be soft and of the very best 
Gear will make you 
Ford steer safely and | quality. —G. H. C . lows i. 













Prove for yourself that PEARL 
CRIT will not only make your hens 
lay more and largereggsbut will make 
your fiock strongerand healthier. 
Send us name of your dealer and 106 
for th. package, postpaid. Helpful 
) bookiet In package. 

THE OHIO MARBLE COMPANY 
100 Ash Street Pigaa, Ohio 





















asily out of ruts, t atten — 
mud ,sand,snow—Prevent eramopina und “‘turning turtle” || 
when you hit arock or other obstacle. Allothercarsusethe|| Early to rise and ate to roost—that’s 
worm type--nothing else is safe Costs VERY little. Write today for || 
full information.£.M.Sprague Mfg. Co.,Oept.34,Omaha,Nebr. % good hen. 


coke, etc, Regulator main- them and the membrane peels off. business. 


Don't wait; write today. NOW! 


t heat night and p - 
day. No trouble. See || Bad cases in ordinary birds should be | Michigan State Automobile School, 
for 500 or 1000 chicks. ||destroyed at once and the carcasses | 803 Auto Bidg. Detroit, Michigan 


LA PLANT-CHOATE 
d lealer’s price. Clear your land 
Special demonstrator offer to one 
* farmer is in every township. $10.00 ——— 
80 days free trial. 3 year guarantee. 
me on sion — can pul! big + 
Write today f 
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TOAST FOR CHICKS 


Every farm woman who has shaken 
a tablecloth from the back steps knows 
the liking of chitkens for bread crumbs, 
and if among them three is a bit of toast 
the heart of the lucky bird that gets it 
ig filled with joy. Combining this quirk 
in chicken nature with a laudable practice 
in domestic economy, Mrs. Nettie V. 
Chase of McHenry county, Illinois, has 
hit upon a plan of feeding small chicks 
that vields excellent results. 

For two or three months before her 
chicks are to hatch, Mrs. Chase gathers 
up the crumbs and pieces of bread left 
after each meal and dries them in the oven. 
With the moisture driven out of the 
crumbs they may be kept indefinitely, 
while the slight toasting that they re- 
ceive only adds to their palatability. 

Tho accumulating slowly, by the time 
the chicks arrive she has a goodly supply 
of this feed, which she begins to give them 
the second day, only water being allowed 
the first twenty-four hours. For the first 
three weeks the chicks receive a little 
millet along with the bread crumbs. Then 
they are given cracked corn or some kind 
of small grain. Mrs. Chase finds that 
she obtains better results from such a 
ration than from commercial chick feeds, 
while the cost is a great deal less.— 
F. M. C., Kans. 


THE IDEAL LAYING MASH 

My idea of a first-class laying mash is 
one made up to enable the hens to balance 
their grain ration and will furnish some- 
thing for bulk as well as the food elements 
not furnished in the regular feeding. If 
you have roots, small potatoes, cabbage, or 
pumpkins to furnish succulent food, meat- 
scraps to furnish protein and salt and oil- 
meal are the only food elements it is im- 
portant to furnish in the mash. For the 
bulky part ground oats is ideal, for hens 
like oats a can use it best when ground 
fine and used in the mash. 

Bran is also very desirable, and where 
succulent food is not provided, or alfalfa 
leaves fed, alfalfa meal may be used to ad- 
vantage. Many buy ground charcoal for 
the mash. Proportions I have used with 
satisfactory results have been meat meal 
to make about seven percent of the whole 
ration of mash and grain. If your hens 
will consume as much mash a8 grain then 
fifteen percent meat meal would be right 
for the mash. To this add one pound of 
salt and two pounds of oilmeal to each 
hundredweight of complete mash. 

Ground mustard, cayenne pepper, sun- 
flower seeds and charcoal may or may not 
be added as you wish, for a really healthy 
flock needs no condiments to keep it eat- 
ng and working.—R. R. 


RAISE EARLY CHICKS 


Poultry raising is a very profitable, as 
well as pleasant occupation. But I believe 
there is more profit in raising early chicks 
than those hatched later. I always suc- 
ceed in hatching some chicks early in 
March. The best of the pullets I keep for 
the next winter layers, as pullets will pro- 
luce more eggs in the fall and early 
vinter than older hens. I sell the surplus 
when weighing about two pounds each. 
\s fryers arescarce on the markets during 
May they never fail to bring good prices. 

saby chicks will grow very fast when 

1 a mash composed of two parts corn- 

veal, one part middlings and one part 
bran moistened with skimmilk or water. 
| also obtain good results by feeding cold 
biscuits soaked in water and squeezed 
moderately dry. For chicks to thrive it is 
vecessary for them to be comfortably 
ioused. I have had a house built espe- 

illy for my chicks with a window on the 
south side to admit light and sunshine. I 
keep them confined on cold, rainy days.— 


R. L. Q, 
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BEACON fi FALLS 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR 





The famous 


‘Boot with the Muscles’ 


‘7p UDDY”’ Boots have tough strips 
of live rubber to give strength 
to the uppers as well as to prevent 
cracking. Every vital point of wear 
is strongly reinforced without 
making the boot uncomfortably 
heavy. A splendid boot for farm, 
garage and general use. 


There is a dealer in your vicin- 
ity who sells Top Notch Footwear. 
It costs no more than the ordi- 
nary kind. You can always iden- 
tify our product by the Top Notch 


Cross. 
BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE 
COMPANY 
BEACON FALLS, CONN. 
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A Guarantee of Rubber Footwear Mileage 
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A PAIR FOR 


Scout Shoes 


Men—read every word. 
Here’s top quality Scout 
Shoes, of fine grade muleskin 
uppers, chrome soles, solid 
leather insoles, guaranteed 
counters at only $1.97 plus poste 
age on arrival—a really amazing 
value—and if you send quick you'll get a 
dandy, genuine leather bill fold and card case 
FREE. And we'll send every penny back to youip 
double-quick time if you are not pleased. 


FREE! = 


EVERY 
THIS GENUINE LEATHER. BILL 


PAIRD 
Yes—a neat, genuine leather SSS 
combination Bill Poldand. . 
Card Case Free with <S 
each pair while SS 
our supply 






—_— 


State Size—Order No. 103— Pay on Arrival 
GORDON-BATES CO., Dept 380-X Minneapolis, Minn, 














To use and Introduce the great- 
est improvement in Inner Tubes 
since autos were invented. Air 

auge in valve stem of ev Tube 
shows at a glance through t | Un- 
breakable syepeparent Valve Cover 
amount of air in ti 


AiIR-GAGE':.;Tu 


—sell on sight to almost every car owner because 
they save trouble, time, worry and expense. 
Add one-third to life of Tires. Paul salesmen 
make big profits selling direct to car owners. 
Our million lar factory can use 600 more salesmen 
tonce. Experience not_necessary. a ustrated 
‘ree Book telle how the feel Pian will start you in 
thie big mener-making J witbout capital. 
Write Free Book Today, 

THE PAUL RUBBER CO. Dept. 40 
Salisbury, N.C. 



















introducing the New San Automatic Reg- | 
ulator and Timer for Ford Cars. Gives pro- ¢ 
perspark automatically for every speed of ¢ 
. Does away with § 
@Spark Lever, Back-hkick 
we Im possible—lnsures in- ¢ 
stant startin all weather. ¢ 
Prevents fouling of spark 
—? and forming of car- 
n. Engine remains clean 








giving more power on hills, 
/ more speed On level roads § 
y et less cost. Grease, dirt 
. and waterproof—Fully 
2. guaranteed. Sold on 30 days 
Retail price $3.50. 
Large income for active workers. Tremendous 
sales opportunities. Every Ford owner will buy. 
AUTO 8UN PRODUCTS COMPANY. 
Dept. 37 


trial. 
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as send this fine Razor for 80 days free trial. When sat- 
i after using, send $1.85 or return razor, Order . 


JONES MFG. 


160 N. Welle St. Dept. 320 Chicage 
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BREAK UP BROODIES QUICKLY 


Broody hens are a great menace to the 
profits from the flock for broody hens are 
out of production and the longer they stay 
away from their duties at the egg basket 
the less will be the income from each hen. 
Practical experience shows that if a broody 
hen is handled properly, the first signs of 
broodiness detected and the hen promptly 
put into a cool, well-ventilated coop and 
the feed continued, she will come back into 
production in from five to seven days. 
Allowed to remain on the nest for three or 
four days and then put into a hot coop, 
many hens do not come back into produc- 
tion for from twenty to twenty-five days. 
This is especially true if feed is withheld 
from hens that are in the broody coop. 

Frank Stephens, a Pulaski county, Ind., 
farmer, had an experienoe the past summer 
which indicates how much broody hens 
will drain the pocketbook and how well it 
pays to have a suitable “‘penitentiary.”’ 

He had been keeping the broody hens 
in an ordinary catching crate but on June 
first there were seventeen hens in the crate 
which made it crowded. He then con- 
structed a broody coop with two 3x4 feet 
compartments made out of lath, bottom 
and all. Between the two compartments 
is a ten-inch space where a shallow box is 
pushed in. This contains the dry mash 
and the broody hens have access to it at 
all times. In one end of this narrow space 
a vessel of drinking water is put. 

The broody hens detected in two days 
are put in one compartment; those found 
in the next two days are put in the other; 
then on the fifth day, the first hens caught 
are let out and new brooders are put in. 
He reports that since making this coop, 
he has not had more than five hens con- 
fined at any one time and in every case 
the four days of ventilation and feed has 
Soegeriany broken them up.—lI. J. M., 
Ind. 


ARTIFICIAL INCUBATION 


Since I started in the poultry business 
a few years ago, I have hatched over 
100,000 baby chicks for myself, my 
neighbors and to fill orders which I re- 
ceived from almost every state in the 
Union. Some of the things which I have 
learned from actual experience may be of 
value to others, who wish to make money 
with poultry. 

I prefer the incubator to hens for many 
reasons. The incubator will set any time 
you get ready to set it. The incubator 
1atches large numbers of chickswith much 
less trouble and labor than hens hatch 
them, and changes in temperature which 
would kill every egg set under hens make 
no difference with eggs set in the incu- 
bator. 

Unless one is using a new incubator, one 
that has never been used before, the ma- 
chine should always be disinfected before 
setting. This may be accomplished in the 
|following manner: Use a small alcohol 
| stove or lamp. In a small tin cup put a 
|mixture of formaldehyde and water. 

Place the cup on the stove and put both 
in the incubator. Light the lamp and let 
the mixture boil inside the machine with 
all doors closed until the lamp goes out, 
say for twenty minutes. Open the doors 
| of the incubator just a crack two or three 
| times during the process to let in more 
| oxygen and keep the fire going. 
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Now keep the machine closed tightly { 
twenty-four hours. Then open and , 
thoroly for about a week before us:: 
If the incubator still smells of forma) de- 
hyde when the eggs are finally put in no 
harm will result. Fumigating an incy- 
bator in this way kills all germs which m 
be lurking there and also kills lice ani 
mites. 

Wash the Incubator 

Now thoroly wash your incubator 
hot soapsuds; let it dry with doors op 
fill the tank withwater;lightthe lamp ani 
allow it to run for forty-eight hours bef. 
putting in the eggs. Place a folded paper 
on a tray, put in your thermometer and 
keep up a temperature of 103 degrees for 
twenty-four hours, then put in the egg 

Use eggs from purebred stock, if pos- 
sible, for the same care and feed required 
to produce a mongrel will grow a purebred 
bird. Be sure the flock from which you 
get the eggs is healthy, vigorous and prop- 
erly fed. You cannot expect to get big 
strong, lively chicks from parent stock 
that is below par in flesh and vitalit, 
The eggs should be fresh. I do not like 
to set eggs that are over four days old in 
summer, or one week old in the spring 
before the weather is warm. The fresher 
the egg the better chance it has of being 
turned into a strong, vigorous chick. 

The next thing to do after putting in 
the eggs is to make sure your incubator is 
level. Put a level on top of your machine 
and by using thin pieces of wood, prop 
up the legs on the low side of the machin: 
This is very important. If the incubator is 
not level the temperature will not be uni- 
form and your hatch may be ruined. The 
heat from the lamp may also unsolder the 
tank and you will find your boiler leaking, 
in case you use a hot-water machin 
Keep the boiler full of water. 

Now look to your temperature. Correct 
temperature for the first three days is 
most important and is the hardest to 
maintain. Get the temperature up to 103 
degrees within twenty-four hours and keep 
it there for one week. On the second week 
the temperature should run up to 104 
degrees, and on the third week it should 
run up to 105 degrees. This increase in 
temperature is usually accomplished 
without any help from the operator. As 
the embryo increases in size, less artificial 
heat is required. 

to Handle the Eggs 


The tray should be well filled with eggs 
as they shrink during incubation. Each 
egg should be marked on one side so the 
operator will know when all the eggs have 
been turned. Turn them twice daily. 
There are several reasons why eggs should 
be turned. The first is to give uniform 
distribution of heat, the second to furnish 
fresh albumen to the embryo, the third to 
exercise the baby chick and give him 
strength to_kick out of his shell, and the 
fourth is to uniformly develop all parts of 
the embryo and prevent hatching crippled 
chicks. Cripples are not always caused 
by neglect of turning, as the chicks some- 
times cripple themselves in getting out of 
a shell that istoo hard. Before turning the 
eggs thoroly cleanse the hands with soap 
and water for all dirt is germ laden and 
thousands of chicks are killed annually by 
operators carrying germs into the incu- 
bators on soiled hands. 

After the end of the first week leave the 
eggs out daily until they feel cool to the 
hand, say from thirty to sixty minutes. 
The cocling rests the germ and helps to 
rot the shell so the chick is more easily 
liberated. Always have an outside door 
or window open while turning the eggs. 

If mont ag use two thermometers 
placed in different parts of the incubator. 
The thermometer that registers the 
highest is usually correct, as the one that 
registers the lowest is generally resting on 
a dead or infertile egg. 

The eggs should be tested out about the 
fifth day and also on the fourteenth day. 
A dead or infertile egg reduces the heat 
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and should, therefore, be removed as soon 
as possible. Dead eggs often cause a bad 
odor. 

The incubator may be run in any room 
in the house, provided the temperature is 
right. It is very important that the air in 
the room where the machine is setting 
should be kept pure. A few years ago we 
started a number of our incubators quite 
early in the season. After a time the 
weather became very cold, but by closing 
all doors and windows we succeeded in 
keeping the incubators at the proper tem- 
perature. At hatching time we got no 
chicks. 

Keep Air in Incubator Room Fresh 

We were much disappointed, of course, 
but decided to try again. About this time 
the weather became warm and balmy, we 
threw open our doors and windows, and a 
wonderful hatch was the result. This 
experience taught me never to entirely 
close a room in which I have an incubator 
setting. 

As the hatch progresses watch the air 
cells in the eggs. At hatching time the air 
cell should fill about one-third of the egg. 
If the air cell does not grow larger dale 
day, increase the ventilation. 

If at any time during the hatch it is im- 
possible to keep up the heat, line the bot- 
tom of the incubator. on the inside with 
several thicknesses of paper, also cover 
the top of the machine with a folded rug 
or blanket, taking care that no cloth comes 
in contact with the lamp. 

If possible, use high test oil. It makes 
more heat, does not smoke, and it is much 
easier to keep lamps and everything else 
clean, than when using common oil. 

Stop turning eggs on the eighteenth day. 
During hatching keep the temperature 
at 103 degrees and remove the chicks as 
fast as they are hatched and dry, say 
every two or three hours, to a warml 
lined basket near thestove. Cover wit 
one or two thicknesses of porous cloth, put- 
ting not more than thirty or forty chicks 
together. 

By closely following the method herein 
outlined, we usually hatch about ninety 
percent ‘of the fertile eggs. This is un- 
usually good, as many operators do not 
average over fifty oarentt.-A. M. D. 


GOOD HENS WELL FED PAY 


Because her poultry yard was filled 
with hens whose combined production 
was not sufficient for the family table, 
Mrs. Herman Miller of Crawford county, 
Iowa, decided to study culling methods. 
As a consequence, about half the hens 
were found to be loafers and they were 
at once sent to market. 

The remainder of the flock was then 
housed in a new semi-monitor house 
built from plans furnished by the Iowa 
state college. Their feed was also im- 
proved according to suggestions from 
le — poultry authorities. The dry egg 
mash fed was composed of 2% bushels 
of ground shelled corn; 5 bushels ground 
oats and 100 pounds of tankage. Scratch 
grain consisted of 5 bushels of shelled 
corn and 7 bushels of whole oats. 

The scratch grain was fed at the rate 
f five pounds in the morning and ten 
pounds in the evening for each 100 birds. 
The dry mash was kept before the hens 
at all times in a self-feeder. Sprouted 
oats were fed for green feed with sour 

milk for drink. Oyster shells and grit 
were kept where the flock could help 
— i The feed cost for January was 

J. 

The hens produced during January, 
105 dozen eggs, of which four dozen were 

ised at home. The 401 dozen sold for 
$1: 21 and after deducting $20.15 for feed 
& profit of $100.85 remained to pay for 
labor, interest and depreciation. 


Mrs. Miller found that close culling, |, 


followed by proper feeding and housing, 
puts poultry on a paying basis. 








4 Farmers of America~ 
SAVE *100000000 ayn; 


~ thats the 
Lrkne Fost. cane 


HE meas te sum of $100,000,000 is 
spent yearly by American farmers in re- 
placing fence posts. This is only the actual 
cost of the posts; there is a huge additional 
cost in labor and time. 
.What part of this $100,000,000 annual 
loss are you standing? How many broken 
and decayed posts do you replace? 


lonG-ReLL 


Creosoted Yellow Pine Fence Posts 


Stop this needless expense and waste! 
Let Long-Bell Creosoted Posts save you 
time, money and work—solve your fencing 
problems for all time. The Pressure-Vac- 
uum process of creosoting makes Long-Bell Posts 
resistant to decay and fire. Creosote (Dead Oil of 
Coal Tar) is forced by high pressure into the sap- 
wood, thoroughly preserving the wood and insuring 
long life. Made in Full Round, Sawed Halves and 
Sawed Quarters; all suitable lengths and sizes. 


A Valuable Book FREE! 


Every farmer should get a copy of our Book, “The 
Post Everlasting”. Contains money-saving fence facts; 
) tells about the pressure-vacuum process of creosoting 
posts; shows how to build fences that last a lifetime. This 
book ie Free, Send for your copy now— Use the Coupon. 


The Ioenc-BRetL Lumber Company 
205 R. A. Long Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 

Creosoted Yellow Pine Fence Posts; Long Leaf Yel- 

low Pine Guard Rails with Creosoted Posts; Poles, 

Ties, Timbers, Lumber, Piling and Wood Blocks. 
eee ee ee ee ee ee Oe ee 

THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 

205 R. A. Bldg. 

Kansas City, 

I want to save money on Fence Posts. Without 


obligation to me, please send me Free, your Book, 
“The Post Everlasting”. 












































: 1 Own My Farm| ]Please 
My Farm Containa...... Acres } Rent My — seer 


For Every Power Job 
On the Small Farm 


| There's a world of power in this sturdy, compact small-farm 
| 
| 
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tractor. aT. puts through every power job on the farm— 
plowing, , seeding, cultivating, belt jobs — perfect ease 
S ext of tattle ts tie an dame "Glice # tmdae dad G ay ta 


ENTAUR 


TRACTOR 
The Centaur will displace the horse Automatic Governor— Bosch Igni 
on the small farm and quickly pay for tion — Hyatt Roller Bearings. 
itself in the time, labor abd horse feed ee a 
it saves. It has features that place it Centaur econom 
far above any other tractor  solutely wenn oa ie ae years = 
of its size. cessful perf Liberal terms, 
“New-Way” Air-Cooled Motor— Write a for > is qed —— 
Agents and Dealers: Write 

The Central Tractor Company 

38 Central Ave, Greenwich, Ohio 
= Sil 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 











This department of Letters and Comments is 
fer our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
mot necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will v7 ish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





TAKES PLACE OF WET 

In my last letter to you I told you I would 
subseribe for the year 1922 and stop. But after 
reading what Mr. G. O. L. had to say about 
prohibition and the fact that he is going to quit 
your magazine on account of your articles “Bam- 
bozzled By Booze" caused me to read the last 
two and I assure you that it is the vause of me 
looking up all the past articles on it. The reason 
I have never read them before is because I do not 
pay much attention to literature on the wet and 
dry issue, as I use my own ideas on this question 
and all the i literature could not make me blind 
to the good rohibition has accomplished here 
at home. It be ~sn't take a smart man to reason 
that out when he can see it. Our town had about 
fifteen saloons and today there is not an empty 


business room here Here is my subscription 
and G. O. L. caused me to stay by his article 
in Our Bulletin.—C. E. 8., Ohio. 


CONSISTENTLY SANE 
I find great pleasure in 8S. F.’s consistently sane 
and progressive editorial page. I took occasion 


to preserve “For and gainst” and “ "Twas 
Ever Thus” from the January issue. The hope 
of America lies in all journals, daily as well as 
periodical, getting into the editorial state of mind 
suggested in “For and Against,"’ a position from 


which they are at present pretty far removed, 
generally speaking. I am led 1 8. F. is a mighty 
successful exce ption —8. C., 

PREDICTS “KNOCK OUT” 

I think the long-time loan to the farmers would 
be a good thing, if they que get the rate of interest 
cut down as it should bt That is the important 
part of this question. With the rate of interest 
where it is now, the long-time loan just prolongs 
the agony, for ‘when pay day comes the farmer 
is worse off than he was on the start. 

I think the worst thing we have to contend with 
now, is the high foreign rates. That is what is 
cutting the life out of the farmers, and may the 
good Lord deliver us from any more investigation. 
What we want is for them todo something. And 
unless the G. O. P. does something besides hand 
out hot air and promises, they will find the “land 
slide” last November was very mild compared 
with the “knock out” they will get next election. 
—J. L. 8., Minn. 


FILLED HIS DITCHES 

I read with much interest the grticts by Ivan 
D. Wood, entitled, “A Farm Was ~ yp A 

Fifteen years ago I bought a we. 07) had been 
neglected for years. It had been rented and poorly 
farmed. Large ditches had been washed across 
some fields—one ditch so deep that horses and 
cattle could not be seen when down in the ditch. 

There is some timber on this farm, which needed 
thinning. We cut trees, some forty foot tall, 
and dragged them into these ditches, starting 
at the mouth with tree trunks up the ditch, leaving 
branches on trees. After trees were put in ditches 
all the way up, two good-sized straw stacks were 
hauled and put on top of the trees in the ditches, 
piling it high above the banks. After this was done 
a load of alfalfa hay was hauled and put on top 
of the straw, thirty head of horses and cattle 
were turned in, and were fed there, during the 
fall, in the ditch. They did a first-class job of 
packing the straw and brush. 

Several acres of corn had been cut, and fodder 








was hauled into that ditch, where the horses and 
eattle were fed, during the corn husking season. 
By that time the cornstalks, straw and brush were 


packed down. We then plowed in the sides of 
these ditches, and where we could not cover 
straw and stalks with the plow, dirt was piled 
in with a scraper to the depth of eight to twelve 
inches. Where dirt was taken away, rich manure 
was hauled on the subsoil and plowed under deep. 

The next spring alfalfa was sown and a good 
stand obtained. The growth in the ditch was more 
than double that on the rest of the land. This 


heavy growth helped to hold the soil in the ditches, 
and is still in alfalfa today. It is true it took a lot 
of time and labor, but it has paid well since.— 
A. 8., Nebr. 


AGAINST GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


I have read a few letters in Our Bulletin of 


your paper in regard to government ownership 
of railroads. It does not seem possible that any 
farmer would be in favor of such ownership 
All the farmers around here are against it. The 
inefficiency of government control during war 
times is not forgotten and it seems that such 
demonstrated inefficiency ought to convince all 


of us of its failure 

The less control we give to government the 
better off we are, especially the farmers. I have 
lived in this ‘coment district on the farm 


for more than fifty years and I do not remember 
that we ever had a farmer for a congressman. 
We sometimes get a farmer to the state legislature, 





but he does not stand much of a chance in the 
legislature because the urban crowd overwhelms 
him. The city population controls the govern- 
ment. 

Government control of railroads would mean 
a vast political machine. It would mean the em- 
ployment of two or three times as many workmen 


as necessary at advanced wages, and more than 
half of them would be loafers and the rest in- 
efficient. Either the rates would greatly advance 
or the people would be taxed to make up the de- 
ficiency. And as the ot of tax would fall 
largely on the farmer, his present condition would 

Weassed memory compared with government 
control. 

The writers of the letters in your paper may be 
farmers, but it would be charitable to them to 
think of them otherwise. Any farmer advocating 

overnment control is not only writing against 
is own interesta but also against the interests 
of his ew and all the farmers everywhere. 


THE TARIFF AGAIN 

The article by H. H., in the February Bulletin, 
“Tariff Ideas,” is one of the most concise and best 
thought out ‘articles I have seen in a long time. 
This is a subject I have given much thought for 
nearly forty years. I thoroly endorse H. H. except 
in one or two particulars, as follows: In para- 
graph eight he says “But the increase in price 
ean never equal the amount of the tariff.” Let us 
examine this a little. 

Our consumer pee 0 in ay to the foreign 
country to buy th a does the foreign 
manufacturer Pao fone, bes | the Z pass thru 
the regular channels of trade. First, the importer 
goes in person or by agent to the foreign market 
and buys the goods at the best possible terms. 
To thig he adds freight, insurance, incidentals, 


and lastly, This total sum becomes the in- 
vestment or basis on which he his percent 
of profit. This now being ad becomes his 


selling price. 

Now, as the goods are apt to be handled by a 
jobber, a wholesaler and a retailer, not to mention 
& commission man or a traveling salesman or two, 
and as each in turn uses this constantly increasi 
price as a basis on which to figure his percent o 
profit or commission, the consumer pays not — 
the tariff in full, but all these various 
end pocaie on the same. I think it safe to say the 

on an article often costs the ultimate con- 
sumer from fifty to one hundred percent more than 
the government receives for the same. 

So much for the goods actually imported. Now 
as to goods uced at home. "These are of two 
kinds. G produced in abundance and under 
free competition, as staple farm products. On 
such the tariff high or low can have little effect 
and is only imposed to hoodwink the farmer into 
thinki © is not being discriminated against. 

Goods that are produ in insufficient quanti- 
ties or under ———- conditions. In su 
ease the price of the domestic product is raised 
to a point that will just seem to keep out foreign 
com — and as (other thi equal) 
the fre igt ht alone will very nearly do this, nom —- 
about that almost the entire amount of tariff 
added to the cost and goes into the pockets of 
the favored manufacturers, the government re- 
ceiving not one cent of the same. Truly, if the 
farmer ever thoroly understands this matter it 
will cease to be a political question so quick it 
will make your h swim.—A. L. G., Iowa. 


TO OIL OR GREASE A PLOW 

The best method I have found for applying 
oil to the surface of a plow is by using an 
paint brush. I use a brush about two inches 
wide. I squirt a little oil onto it from an oil 
can, and smear it onto the plow as tho I were 
painting it. In this way I can do the job thoroly 
and quietly, ene T hove tee emenans on my hands. 
A cheap new paint brush is as good for this pur- 
pose as a high priced one, and it will last a good 
many years, 

Please com the above article with the article 
**To Oil or Grease a Plow,” on page 30, 8 
February, 1923, and decide for yourself which 
one is wo the more by ten to one or there- 
abouts.—A. F. T., Kans. 


DEFENDS THE TEACHERS 

After reading the article in the December 
number of 8. F. on boarding the teacher, I wish 
to say to I. M. 8. that she must have been very 
unfortunate in having to board teachers who are 
so unreasonable and bigoted. Like you, I. M. 5S., 
I live in a community where it is hard to find a 
comfortable boarding place, and it has fallen to 
my lot to board a number of different teachers, 
and I must say, in all fairness to teachers in gen- 
eral, that in all I have ever I never was 
so unfortunate as to get one who was not a perfect 
lady or gentleman in every way. 

Quite true, I always gave them the very best 
I could by way of accommodations, sometimes to 
my own personal discomfort, but they were 
paying for it and had a right to expect it. But 
as to my giving them a larger share of good things 
to eat, they had no more than any other member 
of my family. I always felt that when a person 
is paying board they have a sept to expect value 
received, and that was what I always tried to 
give them, but whatever I cooked for them, my 
family shared also, and I must say that not one 
of them ever once overstepped the bounds of 
courtesy and tried to dictate to me in any_way. 

When a teacher came into my home, I always 
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gave them the run of the house and I always 
tried to make them feel that my home was th¢ir 
home for the time being, and I can truthfu ly 
say, I never had the slichtest reason to cha 
my svmtem, for each and every one seeme 
naturally ved into the niche prepared for t! 
and we ty together as one family. 

No, I. M. 8., I am more than sorry that , 

should t been so unfortunate, for I can as: ure 
you all teachers are not like the ones you descri 
and while I have all the sympathy possible for 
the mother who is trying to do her aaty to be 
her family and the teacher, yet my heart goes out 
to the girl or young man who goes into a strange 
community to teach and is thrown on the mercy 
of perfect strangers, and I feel that the very best 
we can do for them is none too much, I ¢! 
I can truthfully say that every teacher I ever 
boarded appreciat my home and ~y effort i 
made to make them feel contented and at home 
and not one ever left me without a leasar nt 
loving memories behind them.—E. Se 


TAKES IT TO CLUB 

We have been readers of 8. F. for years and 
feel we just must have it in our home. We have 
two boys. They always have a race to see who 
gets S. F. first. I belong to the ladies’ farm club 
and at our last meeting our president asked ex vch 
of us to bring our favorite magazine next meet ng 
and be able to tell why it is a favorite. I sha! 
take my 8S. F° for I feel it is the best for an all- 
around farm paper.— Mrs. A. R. W., Iowa. 


SPEAKS FROM EXPERIENCE 

While reading your excellent paper this evenir 1g 
I noticed the article, ““Commercialized Schools 
written by H. H. D., of Ohio. As I am a student 
in one of those “commercialized” schools, I believe 
I have a right to express an opinion on the matter 

I sincere 7 oe ey os y= — aan 
money spent for them. In these days of specializ 
a should the schools continue to teach just 
=> . impractical things? It would have to 

a —_— toy argument to make a reasonable 
person t a teacher can teach fifteen 
or EQ y i - divided among several grades 
with equal success and expertness with a teacher 
with one grade and only a few subjects. 

The centralized schools have not yet been 

— a fair trial and, altho this is true, I believ: 

H. D.'s statement as to the attitude of the 

people, a poco schools is a bit far-fetched 
—F. 0. 


BOOZE ARTICLES BEST 
I have kept 8. F. for a good many years and 
consider it one of the t farm papers I have 
ever had. Pee enjoyed. Mr. Secor’s articles, 
“Bamboozled By Booze,” more than any others 
and he is to 5 congratulated for the fearless at- 
titude which he Pee ge and for his fair-mindedness 
aioe who says that ibition is not a success 
a blessing to this country is either prejudiced 

or is not men sound. 

I hope that 8. F. will continue to create respect 
me A = enco law enforcement. I join 
T. G. of Wis., in hoping that you will 
publish Mr. Secor’s articles in book form, for I 
—". y wag <4 be a large demand for them. 


TOO MUCH BOOZE TALK 

Please stop sending me your ier any longer 
as I have no use for it whatever. If it’s to be « farm 

paper cut out so much of that. booze talk. Those 
who think they are dry can keep it for themselves. 
Nobody cares for their talk; usually lots of them 
dry ones are the wettest. 'L myself, don’t care 
for it but all you hear is booze and it’s getting 
mighty old. ose who want it and can get it, 
let them have it. It doesn’t hurt anybody what 
they do.—T. L. 8., Kans. 


. F. fe Ge tent ont telcess paper. Gad 5 over 
ale The erticles by Mr. Ni and the ones 
on booze that have nm in your paper are very 
good. I was so: when I ound that the last one 
appeared in the January number.—W. T. 


I wish to express ey | [, Sqeseciation for the Se pt 

that your fine pa oing to its subscri 

I think that the s wtticles by Mr. Nichols and the 

late articles ““Bamboozled By Booze” are very 

— and * tell the plain truth. It is the fairest 
hot * ve seen and I hope that it prospers 

oa 


I'm very glad to be able omen to sit on these 
long winter evenings —_ Sood old 8. F. as com- 
pany and the Tay Xs splendid b.' A appearing 
in same.—H. L 


I like your paper very much and am proud of 
your good work for prohibition, and am glee 
glad to see no tobacco ads in your paper.—O. 8. J 


I like your articles on farming, but your ideas 
ag are out of place in a farm paper. 


a. lo sampaing to see the rum-soaked old sore- 
their paper stopped because of your 

a on ray and other national issues 
Keep ng away for there are ms of us 
fellows who know the curse of rum and are wit! 
is the best farm paper published as it 

in. siabselen ton baanaetebaaaa et 
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“Ctandard” 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 








“Standard” kitchen sinks, “yard stick high,” provide 
N comfortand preventback strain. Howhighisyours? 

Standard Sanitary Tif. Co., Pittsburgh 

Write for Catalogue 
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Now for 


Californi 
Enjoy a winter where 
you can get a complete 


change. 


Surf bathing, deep sea fish- 
ing, motoring over perfect 
highways through fertile 
valleys—with palms, flow- 
ers and orange groves on 
every hand—camping in 
the mountains, or golf or 
tennis are some of the pas- 
times which may be en- 
joyed. 


There is no better place for 
play, rest or sight-seeing 
than California, Every pos- 
sible preference you may 
have in regard to living ac- 
commodations can be 
provided. 


Chicago & North Western 
Ry. offers unequaled high 
grade train service with a 
wide choice of scenic and 
direct routes. 


The Best of Everything 


Our ticket agents and rep- 
resentatives will be pleased 
to submit an attractive itin- 
erary, furnish illustrated 
booklets and full informa- 
tion regarding fares, train 
schedules, or in any other 
way help you plan your 
winter trip; or address 
L. Ferguson 


sn WGP. A. 
C. & N. W. Ry. 
Chicago 
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F arm Lands 


Pay Nothing Down—No 
Payment For Three Years 


Move right onto land in watershed of 
Chippewa : and Flambeau rivers in Sawyer 
County, Wisconsin, the Cloverland of 
America. Never a crop failure or drought. 
Good hardwood, soil, climate, roads, 
schools,churches. Beautiful lakes and rivers. 
Expert Agricultural Advisor works with 
you. Wefurnish live stock lowest cost easy 
terms. Any worker can succeed and own pro- 
ductive farm home. Write for free booklet, 
map, full information. Edward Hines Farm 
Land Co., 1306 Otis Building, Chicago, Illinois 


AGEN’ 


FORD AUTO. GE FREE 


Besides Big Cash P 


























Not a contest or guessing scheme. A straight 
out business offer to men ambitious to make 

t and willing to work We have men 
making as high as $1,000 in 00 days selling 


Super Fyr-Fyter 
to garage t , hotel factories, schools and 
home We train each man carefully, start him 
right, help hir long, pay big « issions and 
ff s Ford A totohu tlers without cost 
W: us post card will 
The Fyr. Rene e. isis Fyr-Fyter Bldg. , Dayton, Ohio 





Shaw Motor Attachment 

~\ Makes any bike a dependable motorcy- 
1 \cle at little cost. Send postcard for 
\Free Literature and Special Low Prices! 
SHAW MFG. CO., Dep 40, Galesburg. Kas. } 
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REACHES THE SPOT 


It is seldom I write a letter like this, not but 
what my intentions are good, but what little 
time I can spare is more than taken up writing 
relatives and close friends. However, in this par- 
ticular instance it seems like writing to a friend. 
As we cannot meet or even talk by phone, we can 
come as close as we can by this old-fashioned, 
but reliable source. 8. F. comes like a long lost 
There are many farm papers out here 
I have read, but they don't &em to reach the spot. 
You may wonder what I consider the strong 
features of your paper 

First, you put personality in, or a touch of 
human nature; oul ame a square deal and a 
continual plea for those who till the soil. Third, 
Nichols’ is a crackerjack aside from your general 
farm discussions and news. His writings are a real 
tonic We bought his book; it’s simply fine 
Fourth, guaranteeing all advertising. Fifth, 
not running your paper from a mercenary point, 
giving us the best farm paper for such a low cost 
that every farmer should have it in his home 
Sixth, your “Letters and Comment.’ It gives 
the critics a chance to air their views; it’s amusing 
and entertaining to me, It shows me what di- 
yersified ideas people have, and they all think 
they are right. 

I don’t swallow everything I read in your paper, 
but I know your good points far out-number the 
—y ones. I might suggest a little more space 
or children—say bedtime stories. I like your 
loaning money to children, also helping crippled 
children. have never seen your Rural Schools 
Bulletin. 
number, “‘The Sacrifice,” the best I ever read— 
a whole sermon in a nutshell.—F. V. H. 


I have been taking S. F. a number of years 
and expect to take it the rest of my life and want 
it to stay in the hands of my children forever 
I sometimes think I could write a small book on 
the benefit of this magazine to each member of 
our home. —G. . w. 


THE AMORTIZATION METHOD 

Continued from page 11 
of the nation for the federal government 
to undertake the building of projects 
which run into billions of dollars. It 
will not suffice to determine casually 
that we can dispense with these projects 
simply because they cost immense 
amounts of money. They are indis- 
pensably necessary to our national life 
and must be made operative but in such 
ways as will not entail a burden indefinite- 
ly upon all our people. The most out- 
standing of these projects are: the St. 
Lawrence Waterway Channel; the Mis- 
sissippi-Missouri River development; ir- 
rigation in fourteen western states; 
forest preservation; soil maintenance; 
and Muscle Shoals. 

Practically all farmers want the St. 
Lawrence enterprise developed. How 
shall it be done? It is estimated to cost 
“pproximately three hundred millions 

dollars. Shall we construct it as we 
did the Panama Canal and as we are 
constantly doing for river and harbor 
improvement by draining the federal 
treasury without making provisions for 
the return of the money? Or shall we 
do it by having the federal government 
advance the requisite amount and make 
the project operative? Then just as soon 
as it is usable let the beneficiaries thereof, 
who will be those who float their ships | and! 
down it and those who buy the power 
generated thereby, begin to pay back 
into the treasury annual amortization 
and interest payments so that at the end 
of a specified term of years every red 
cent will have returned to the government 
In other 
words, if we want St. Lawrence let us 
pay as we go or else not go. Let us te 
into operation practically the same plan 


farmers know in the loan associations 
wherein the government, or a govern- 
mental agency, sets up a project on a 


farm but gets its money back with inter- 
est 
And consider further the matter of 
That development is sure to 
go forward by correct methods or by 
faulty ones. It does little good for in- 


|dividuals or organizations to produce | 


I think your editorial in the Christmas | 
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Wear a DUSTITE Respirator. 
Breathe clean, pure air and work in com- 
fort at the dustiest job about the farm 
Threshing, spraying, spreading lime, har- 
rowing and dusty tractor-wor lose their 
terrors with a DUSTITE Respirator 


Breathing dust or poisonous sprays is in- 
jurious to nose, throat and lungs. It under- 
mines the health and slows up farm work 


The DUSTITE Respirator filters every 
breath of air that enters the lungs. Dust and po: 
son sprays are kept out. It fits snugly and com- 
fortably over nose and mouth. ermits free 
breathing and does not interfere with speech 
Made of soft rubber with replaceable cotton fil- 
ters. The simplest and most effective respirator 
e. Can be worn with glasses. 


Youshould wear a DUSTITE Respirator 
and supply one to every hand on your farm 
They pay for themselves in better work and mors 
contented weskanb. 

Only $1.75each. Respirator with supply 
of extra filters will be sent on receipt of price 
Dealers wanted in every ruralcommunity. Write 
for liberal offer. 

Write for free booklet, giving valuable in- 
formation about apd precau (ions in dangerous 
farm work. A 


WILLSON { GOGGLES, Inc., 
READING, PA. 















for own 
t's So way Gf deing basines. 
Ours is a new and better plan. 


Fifty-six . real cloth samples—FREE 
overed atl Tt 3 Ly J ony prices 
and we will’ iets cuit FREE. 


complete 





of all 
heels to fit 
any runn ning gear. 
Catalog illustrated in 











Don’t Breathe Dust . 
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or to adopt resolutions showing 


figures 
that additions al irrigation developments 


wre economically harmful, when it is not 


the economic feature which is the de- 
termining factor but the social and moral 
ones. Those who oppose irrigation now- 
adays place themselves in the same 
category aS those unfortunate nation- 
cavers who generations ago opposed the 


Homestead Act under the provisions 
of which the great Mississippi Valley 
was re ated. So irrigation will go 


forward, dry land be watered, and hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars will be re- 
quired. If corporations do it as has too 
often been the case the farmers will pay 
almost perpetually excessive water nght 
fees and their children after them will 
do the same. If the federal government 
builds the dams to impound the water 
and then digs the ditches to the farms, 
the farmers who are the beneficiaries 
of the undertaking will begin to pay back 
at once the entire cost, with interest, 
go that at the close of a definitely set 
period the project is paid for, the govern- 
ment gets its money back, and the farmers 
thereafter have water*at the nominal 
cost of maintenance and operation as 
they have amortized all other charges 
whatsoever. 

Whether or not the general principle 
of amortization is to be perpetuated as a 
national procedure in developmental and 
social enterprises will largely be. de- 
termined by the disposition that eongress 
makes of the Ford tender for Muscle 
Shoals. A great fight is now being waged 

round this tender both by those who 

vor its adoption and by those who oppose 

It has been well called, “The Fight 

ff Our Generation.” On one side stand 
those who are sincerely seeking not only 
to better conditions at this time but to 
leave & heritage to future generations. 
On the other side may be seen interests 
ind individuals whose profits and privi- 
leges would be circumscribed should 
Musele Shoals become operative. If 
defeat is met by those who are sponsoring 
a proposition which adequately incorpor- 
ates the principle of amortization in the 
Muscle Shoals project, it will be doubly 
difficult, if not impossible, to succeed in 
the right way on any of the other pro- 
jects. The big fight comes on Muscle 


Shoals because it happens to be on the | 


congressional calendar first. If St. Law- 
rence were first the fight would be trans- 
ferred to it assuredly, for practicall 
the same interests and localities which 
oppose Muscle Shoals oppose St. Law- 
rence as well as the rest of the program. 
Most people think of Muscle Shoals as 
being merely a proposition which will 
make cheaper fertilizers for the farmers. 
It is confessedly that, but it is much 
more, too. The amortization features as 
set out in the Ford tender guarantee a 
return to the government of much more 
money than it will require to finish the 
undertaking and to make it operative, 
in the meantime paying interest on the 
completion cost, and maintaining the 
entire project intact and working thru- 
out the whale lease period. 
Amortization, not fertilizer, is the big 
thing in Muscle Shoals. As a mountain 
stands above a plain so do the amortiza- 
tion aspects of Muscle Shoals tower over 
the fertilizér features of this proposition. 
l'rue it is, however, that the fertilizer 
portion will give an immediate return 
and produce a more profitable agricul- 
ture. But the amortization features are 
epoch making in that they set a goal 
towards which we must work in all of 
our great national developmental pro- 
jects If amortization is not adopted 
t permanent policy along the general 
lines already known under the Federal 
Farm Loan Act, but with variations of 
rse to suit specific projects, the mildest 
tement that can be made is that our 
nditions and those of succeeding gener- 
tions will be deplorable. 



























“This Family Needs New Lanterns, Dad” 


IVEN good care Dietz Lanterns 
last for generations. Thousands, 
however, are each year kicked 
by animals, crushed under wheels or 
damaged in other accidents on the farm. 


Damaged lanterns are like other dam- 
aged tools. They are inconvenient to 
_use, give poorer service than formerly, 
besides offending the eye of any man 
who takes pride in keeping his farm 
equipment in first class condition. 


New Dietz Lanterns cost but little! 
Why not get rid of your worn out 
lanterns and ask your dealer to show 
you Dietz “D-Lite” and “Blizzard” cold 
blast lanterns, fitted with Loc-Nob 
globes? They have extra lighting power. 


R. E. Dretz ComMPANY 
NEW YORK 

Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
Founded 1840 


DIETZ 
No. 2“D-LITE” 
LANTERN 








More Power, Less Better Service, Less 
man 4H. P. Plant, Model 15, has never been equaled. re higher veher pracy, 
all-purpose E Electric Plant with plenty of power ous plenty 
Se ae Cut it in price toe very attractive figure. 
t, ata very low price, the Cushman 

Wei Pb Trottle overned Plant is the new . Most practical, 
cheapest Plant on the market “The Cushman Belted Plant gives you en 
engine that can be used 

11 you need an engine, sek about Cushman Light Weight Engines 


P. 

vgs HP. little ponte Geto owas fewer moving parts 
—a Cushman high grade engine st a very low price. 

Ask for free circulars, stating whether Light Plants or Engines, 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS %0.5;0"%:5 


































on Gallon of Gasoline 
Wonderful new carburetor. Reduces gaso- 
line bills one-half to one-third. Increases 
power of motors from 30 to 50%. Start 
easy in coldest weather. 


SENT ON — DAYS’ TRIAL 








$97 DOLLARS 
AN HOUR 


f soi PART II 
" 4, By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


“T’'ll be blessed!"’ was the only thing that Ephrain could say as the exchange of paper was made 


S Ephrain disappeared around the curve in the road Har- 
vey clucked to his pony and moved on slowly toward 
the school, but his buoyancy of the morning was gone. 

At school he went thru the training of the week mechanically, 
and without any of the enthusiasm that he had once anticipated 
in making the trip to Chicago with his team. 

The contest was a failure so far as the Midville team was 
concerned. The other two boys in the team made a better score 
than their coach had expected, but the star member failed 
utterly. He couldn’t remember the standards for the common 
varieties, but placed up two samples that should have been dis- 
qualified, and when it came to market grades and classes his 
memory failed altogether. 

The team had lost. But somehow Harvey didn’t seem to 
care. 

After a lunch in the exposition building Shelton proposed to 
his boys that they go in and hear the president of the Illinois 
Farm Bureau make a talk on the need of seed-corn in Illinois. 

“T don’t want to go,” said Harvey. ‘‘It will just be more hot 
air. People don’t appreciate good seed. Some of them may 
take a little care as to the breeding stock they keep, but seed 
is just seed to most of them; they don’t ever care whether it will 
germinate. You go ahead and take the boys. I'll wait here. 
If I knew how to get anywhere I'd just go and look for a job.” 

“Well, Harvey, we want to go, and if you will go with us, 
tomorrow I will help you find a job,”’ said his professor. 

Harvey reluctantly consented, and they went. The speaker 
was well into his address as the Midville boys and their teacher 
found seats. 

“This is the situation,” the speaker was saying; “the early 
freeze last fall caught our corn before it was mature and as 
a result more than eighty percent of it will never grow. We have 
no seed-corn. Unless we can buy it from other states Illinois 
is facing the coming season without hope. We want seed-corn, 
the very best in this country. And we will pay for it. 

“Already we have placed two million dollars in the Corn Belt 
Bank of Chicago to buy seed and we will put up more if neces- 
sary. We have appointed a state seed-corn administrator who 
has been instructed to pay $8.50 a bushel for seed-corn of good 
grade that will test ninety percent germination. If any of you 
gentlemen have corn to sell you will do us a great favor if you 
will go to the bank and see our seed-corn buyer.” 

Harvey was electrified. His old-time pep began to assert 
itself as he pulled Shelton by the coat sleeve and asked: “Do 
you think it’s a fact?” 

“Sure it is,”’ his teacher returned. 

“Why, I’ve got seventeen hundred dollars’ worth-in my barn 


at home at that price,’”’ ventured Harvey, pulling out pencil and 
paper to verify his calculation, and then quickly added: ‘‘Let’s 
go see that fellow that buys the corn.” 


It was but a short ear ride to the office of the seed-corn ad- 
ministrator and the boys soon found themselves in his presence. 
\fter introducing himself and his boys, Professor Shelton asked 
f it were true that they were paying $8.50 for good seed-corn. 
“Tt is,”’ said the administrator. And then he asked, “Have 
yu some good corn that you would like to sell?” 





Then Shelton explained the work that they were doing at the 
Midville school under the provisions of the Smith-Hughes act 
and how Harvey had selécted his corn for three years and had 
two hundred bushels that he had field selected and cured; and 
then he showed him a sample that they had brought to enter 
in the show but had found they were too late. 

“How much corn like this have you?” the buyer inquired 

“Two hundred bushels, sir.’’ 

“T don’t mind telling you that this is the best corn that has 
ever been brought into this office, and if it tests ninety-eight 
percent as you say it does I will give you $10 a bushel for it.” 

Harvey and the other boys, as well as their teacher, couldn't 
possibly have been more surprised if the man had told them to 
go into the vaults of the bank and help themselves. : 

The administrator called a clerk, teld him to ship enough 
grain sacks for 200 bushels to Harvey Smith, Midville, and to 
give him enough C. O. D. tags already addressed to farmers in 
northern Illinois to take up the shipment. He filled in a con- 
tract form for two hundred bushels at ten dollars a bushel, 
signed it himself and pushed it over for Harvey to sign. 

He had never written so poorly in his life as when he put his 
name on that piece of paper. 

“Now, boys, corn like that is scarce this year, and people who 
know corn as you do are hard to find. Here it is about March 
first; now I wanteto ask you how much corn of high quality you 
can test, shell and sack for me in the next thirty days. What 
do you say, Harvey?” 

“T don’t know, sir,” replied Harvey. Things were moving 
too rapidly for him to keep up with them. “I have only two 
hundred bushels selected and Thee fed most of the balance of 
my crop, but I know a man who got some seed from me two 
years ago and I might be able to get him to sell you some.” 

“All right. You do that if you can and get 300 bushels to me 
in the next thirty days. Here’s a contract filled out for it at 
$8.50 a bushel. I have signed it and if you can get the corn just 
sign*and return it to me.” 

There never was a happier or more bewildered boy in the 
world than left that Chicago office. 

“How soon can we get a train home?” was the first question 
he asked as soon as they got outside. 

“In about an hour,” replied his instructor enthusiastically. 

It was a long ride home that night to Midville and the train 
moved mighty slowly it seemed to all the crowd, while Harvey 
thought he had never seen a train creep as it did, or have so 
many accidents that produced annoying delays. He spent most 
of his time working arithmetic problems: Two hundred bushels 
at ten dollars was two thousand, and three hundred bushels at 
eight-fifty was twenty-five hundred and fifty dollars. That was 
more than four thousand dollars—enough to pay the mortgage 
and have a whole lot left over. There could be no mistake, about 
it. He had worked it out too many times to make an error, 
— he never could realize it all. It had happened so sud- 

enly. 

But where was he to get the 300 bushels? 

Would Ephrain Graham want Harvey to sell his corn for 
him, and if he did how much would he (Continued on page 116 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Put Your Name On The 
Gearhart National 


Pay Roll 


Sell Us Your Spare Time at Home-Earn Extra Money 
Thousands Enjoy Gearhart Checks~-Why Not YOU? 


RE you one of the countless men and women 
who find their incomes, earnings or allow- 
nD inadequate for their needs? Are you 
eorried and harassed by unpaid bills, blue 
nd sconsolate because you are denied the 
littie extra money might bring you” 
nity is written large on this page—read 
yord and solve your money problem once 

rall 
ups you have read before about Gear- 
me Knitting, of famous, nationaily 
| hosiery, only to decide that how- 
ofitable it might be for others it was 
you. What a mistake you may be 








rhart Home Knitting is for you, for 

¢ dy who can find much or little spare time 

iwho is ambitious and determined enough 
the things really wanted 


Pleasant Home Occupation 


No Previdus Experience Required) 
Gearhart Home Konuitting is just a simple, 
t, home occupation by which all persons 
rage intelligence can turn their spare time 
sh. No previous experience whatever 
ed onthe Gearhart Knitter,the remarkable 


w that our home workers can and do earn sub- 
1] amounts, large or smal! according to the 
t of spare time they devote to the work of 
ng Allwear Hosiery 
yu take up this work for us your time will be 
wn. You can earn as much as you will or as 
you like We will be glad to accept and 
all the Allwear socks you care to send us. 
| se for a moment Realize that during the 
ifter the morning chores are done, the house 
wder or the children sent off to school, 
t ure hours or minutes of rest which can 
be restful when you devote them to the simple 
f Gearhart Machine Knitting. Then, after- 
have their golden moments and in the quiet 
he evenings Gearhart Home Work holds forth 
pportunity of profit. 
Many times have Gearhart Home Workers 
written in saying, “I am so fascinated with the 
I can hardly keep away from it,” or other 
to the same effect 


A Wonderful Machine 


Commence Kaitting in One Hour) 


wonderful machine is 
valued assistant in 
earning “‘Allwear’’ Pay 
vecks. It is the fastest 
me knitting machine 
ever devised, a marvel of 
plicity and quiet oper- 
Sixty to one hun- 
dspeedy, raging, auto- 
needles operate as 
mply turn thecrank 
lo home knitting of 
\llwear socks so beauti- 
and so rapidly that 
iny Cases amazement 
ws when you first 
begin You need only 
e time which no doubt 
have Secure a 
rearhart and commence 
it in one hour or less. 
The Gearhart Knitting 
Machine is the original 
home knitter, perfected ter and Home 
» 35 years that the 


Money Maker 
rt Company has 


ablished It isthe only home knitter that knits 
Allwear Hosiery, modern, up-to-the-minute wool 
socks which aré now so much in popular favor 
Gearhart Home Workers are proud of the soft, warm 
comfort, the wearing qualities and the luxurious 
appearance of these quality socks, unknown in the 

ays of grandma and olden time hand knitting 
methods. This remarkabie machine does the knit- 
Ung, you operate and guide it. 


Long-Time Contract for You 


Guarantee the Basis of Your Pay Checks) 
isehold or other work may not allow you to 
n a store, factory or office and if you did 
8 always the possibility of being laid off. 
vhen you becéme a Gearhart Home Worker 
you can't be 
laid off or dis- 
charged. You 
know that 
when you take 
up Gearhart 
ome Work 
you enter into 
something last- 
ing. An tron- 
bound, long- 
time contract 
for a period of 
years is a bona 
fide, legal 
agreement on 
the part of the 
Gearhart Com- 
pany to ac- 
cept and pay 
you for all the 
Allwear Hosi- 
ery you careto 
knit and send 
to them. The 
contract stipu- 
lates the liberal 
price per dozen 
rs the Company agrees to pay you. Earn ag 
much as you wish within the limits of your spare 
The Gearhart Company cannot emphasize too 
¢ hatically the fact that they want Allwear 
tiosiery and lots of it. You can help and by so 
joing earn the extra money which may mean 80 

to you. . 





The Original Knit. 








ne which does the work for you. Our records * 








$10,000.0 


in Cash Bonus Awards 
Besides the Regular, Guarantee 
Pay Checks for Allwear 


EARHART Home Workers everywhere through- 

out the nation are about to start the greatest 
knitting contest in history. You can become one of 
this great family, earn whatever extra money your 
spare time will allow and also have an equal oppor- 
tunity to win, in addition to your pay checks, one 
of the big cash awards listed below. 

TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS have been set 
aside as a cash bonus fund to encourage the pro- 
duction of Allwear Hosiery by those who employ 
their spare time at home with this pleasing, profit- 
able, spare-time home occupation. 

THIS ANNOUNCEMENT will take the knitting 
and hosiery world by storm. Never before have we 
known such a wonderful profit-sharing advantage to 
be accorded home workers in any industry. It means 
that Gearhart Home Knitters, in addition tothe sub- 
stantial amounts to be earned during their spare 
time, will have over 1,000 opportunities to share in 
this great sum of extra money. 


Enter Contest Now—Equal 
Opportunity for All 


AMBITIOUS men and women who begin now to knit 
at home during spare time will be eligibie to this great 
contest on an equitable basis. No previous knitting ex- 

prience isrequired. Aslong as you are equipped to knit 
amous Allwear Hosiery you can start. We must have 
Allwear Hosiery to supply the big market we have devel- 
oped and so thisis your opportunity. 

JUST AS GREAT manufacturing concerns encourage 
and reward their employees, so the Gearhart Knitting 
Machine Co. has set out to do. Each contestant will be 
awarded a certain number of points for quantity of All- 
wear and other desirabilities. Those who make the best 
records will not only earn the biggest pay checks but 
stand the best chance of getting the big $500 check as 
first bonus award. 

HOW would you like to get a big check like those listed 
below in addition to earning substantial amounts during 
spare time. You can enter any time, but the longer you 
delay the longer you put off your earnings. Send the cou- 
pon today andlearn why this great opportunity is foryou. 


Over 1,000 Grand Awards 


First . . . $500.00} 20 Awards of $50.00 
Second . . $400.00} 40 Awards of $25.00 
Third . . . $300.00] 50 Awards of $20.00 
Fourth . . . $200.00} 100 Awards of $10.00 
Fifth . . Six Awards} 800 Awards of $ 5.00 

of $100.00 Each 1,020 Awards in All 


























How Much Can I Earn? 


At the time of writing this message to you 
we have referred to our records and find that 
during a recent week we sent out hundreds of 
“Allwear” Pay Checks A few of these we 
mention and they represent neither the 
highest nor the lowest payments made during 
those six days of business. 


To Mrs. B. we paid $7.25, to Mr.C.,$15.84, 
to Mrs. L. G., $10.38, to Mrs. E. K., $7.50, to 
Mr. R. M., $7.50, to Mrs. G. C., $6.00, to Mr. 
C. D., $9.00, to Miss M. H., $5.75, to Mrs. P., 
$16.94, etc., ete. (Names and addresses are 
not given because all dealings with home 
workers are held confidential.) 


So you see this matter of Gearhart Home 
Knitting is pretty much what youmake of it. 
Some people naturally have more spare time 
for knitting than others. Whatever you have, 
much or little, we want you to devote it to 
knitttmg Allwear Hosiery, receiving our pay 
checks like the above or for amounts even 
larger. 


Your Extra Money Problem 


What kind of a money problem must you solve? 
What ig it you need or want that only may be 
acquired through a better-filled purse? Might it 
be money to pay pressing bills, to keep the children 
in school, refurnish the home, buy needed wearing 
apparel, start a bank account against a rainy day 
or add to the comfort of self or family in some other 
way? 

Or maybe there are less serious needs which are 
none the less to be desired Perhaps you are 
merely ambitious to earn and accumulate more 
than seems possible under present circumstances. 
Whatever your requirements, let Gearhart Home 
Knitti prove to be your friend and a help to 
the fulfilment of your fondest hopes. Of course 
you are sensible and do not expect to get rich 
quick by this simple employment of your spare 
time It recorded that home knitters have 
pes off mortgages, bought houses and automobiles 
yut perhaps you will be satisfied with a fair 
remuneration, a few dollars a week if that Is all 
your spare time will yield or several hundred 
dollars per year if you can turn out a much greater 
quantity of good work Whatever your circum- 
stances, whatever your ambitions, ‘“Allwear” 
Checks in any amount await your best efforts. 
You may also get help from other members of the 
family and increase your pay checks 


Gearhart Encouragement 


The Gearhart Knitting Machine Company has 
always been solicitous of the welfare of Gearhart 
Home Workers. Everything practicable has been 
done to encourage the production of Allwear 
Hosiery and bigger earnings. A great national 
market for the socks has been developed, the finest 
home knitting instruction book ever devised has 
been printed, the hichest rates of pay possible have 
been made a part of Gearhart Contracts and now 
the Gearhart Company leads again with ita offering 
of still greater possibilities of home earnings 
afforded by great contest and bonus awards such 
as you find announced on this page 

The Gearhart Company occupies two great 
buildings in the hustling city of Clearfield, Pa. 
“hese are the national headquarters of the Am- 
erican Home Knitting Industry, where the famous 
Gearhart Knitter is made, where Allwear Hosiery 
is received from all over the country and from where 
it is distributed to its thousands of wearers. You 
may well take pride in association with this solid, 
responsible concern, established in 1888. 


We Want Your Help—Act Today 


There are 
many more 
details you will 
want to know 
about, other 
facts and pos- 
sibilities which 
we have no 
room for here, 
how you ob- 
tain a Gearhart 
Home Knitter, 
more about 
earnings, wage 
rates, rules of 
the great knit- 
tt contest, 
Cs bonu 
awards an 
other things. 

Consider that you have nothing to lose by fe- 
questing particulars. We only ask that you be 
truly desirows of turning your spare time into 
money. 

Clip the coupon below or write post card or 
letter to the 


Gearhart Knitting 


Machine Company 
Dept. SFM, Clearfield, Pa. 














My Name is 


Address 








MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
Gearhart Knitting Machine Co., Dept. SFM, Clearfield, Pa. 


Kindly tell me how I may become a Gearhart Home Worker and give me full 
samples of knitting, your Guide Book to Home Earnings and details of the Great Bonus Contest Plan. 


articulars. Also send free 































































































SUCCESSFUL 





°500.00 t71000.00 


a Month Milling 
“Flavo” Flour 


in your community on this New Wonderful 
Mill—no previous milling experience necessary. 
A North Dakota miller writes: ‘“‘I cleared $500.00 
last month on my 2 bbl. Midget Mill.”” 
A Tennessee customer says: ““My books show a 
gross profit of $23.50 per day for ant idget Mili.” 
A Kansas man with no milling ye says: 
“My Midget made me over $3,000.00 net profit the 


first eight months.’ 
Be the Mill owner and have a permanent business 
ta the ry year. 


that will earn you steady pro 
Grind the home-grown wheat in year anil . supply 

community with flour and feed. 
You save the freight ete on the wheat and on the in- 
ome flour and feed make the regular milling 
ts ood oxi extra added profits by millin s ‘Better 
Rrrel of of Flour Cheaper” on the new onderful 
Midget Marvel” self-contained, One-Man oo oller 
Floor Mill that is govelatousns milling because of 
its big yield of de flour at — cost. When 


oa purchase a get Marvel Mill from us you 
Joa, burchase a eMidnet Marvel Mill from pe. You 


“FLavo” Flour 


‘*Famous for its Flavor™ 


8,000 communities already have Midget Marvel 
Mills. There is a demand in your ommmuniy right 
now for “‘Flavo’’ Flour. It is the most = 
dignified and peitepte business in which you 
could engage. It wi you financially inde- 




















comparatively little ¢ catia Th 
is a real life-time, red- blood 
proposition -- are you the righ 
man? if you are, then we wil 

sell you ~~ aye f Tree 
Write for the free ‘Story « i 
a We ~L.4 Flo ar atin and fu 
> yw befor 















ing opportunity 
munity. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN MILL 
COMPANY 


2369-2375 Trust Bidg. 
GWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 


Tailoring Prices 
Smashe The drop you have 


been waiting for 
is here. Now is 
your chance to get that new suit at such an 
unheard-of startling low price you wouldn't 
believe it if you didn't see it with your own 
eyes. See for yourself, Send for our new men’s 


~) SAMPLE BOOK FREE 


Be 

Big money neta | ‘The greatest book of its kind 
to $5.00 am hour) ever gotten out, showingsamples 
easy taking orders | of the newest and finest fabrics 
for our fine caer and al! the verylatest styles at the 
pone pte world’s lowest Wholesale > pases. 
bors. Write today | Write for this great 

and style book this cninate, 


BANNER TAILORING CO. Dept. 753, Chicago 



























3 SISSSOCO DOOD OO DOO SOOO OOO? 
@ “RESOURCES AGAINST c 
© DISCOURAGEMENT” 4 
> 4 By Minot Simons é | 
© and other liberalreligious literature sent FREE. @ 

> Please Address: F. Everett, Room 3-G 3 | 
@ 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. @ 
$5000000000000000000000009 




















Throughout 33 States; 
$10 to $200 an acre; 
New Catalog Free. 
Strout Farm Agency. 


427CN Marquett 

Bldg. -Chiengo, 1 SP | 
Cash Buyers want farms. 
Describe and state price. 





WANT FARMS 


B.A.McNOWN, 342 Wilkinson Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 














| allow him for making the sale? Would he 
be willing to test? No! Harvey was sure 
of that. He would think that was all 
foolishness. But it must be tested for it 
had to go over eighty percent to bring any 
price, and if it didn’t it would be a dead 
loss. It would have to be tested. 

After they got home Harvey could 
hardly wait to get to work. He had ar- 
ranged for the other two boys on the team 
to work for him for wages. 

At dawn he was in his seed house shell- 
ing corn and fillmg sacks so that each 


would weigh one hundred and forty 
pounds. He lifted his first sack from the 
scales. Twenty-five dollars worth of corn 


in one sack, he thought; why, it had never 
been hear of im Midville. Over the week- 
end all of the sacks had been filled and the 
tags attached. 

Harvey loaded up the wagon to carry 
his first shipment to the depot. He 
counted the sacks with the green C. O. D. 
tags at ten dollars each and found that 
there was $440 worth of corn in the load. 
What would the folks say when they found 
that he was getting such a price for his 
corn? 

He mailed his samples for testing to the 
Illinois State College of Agriculture, and 
in less than a week received a check from 
Chicago for $2,000. 

With the 200-bushel contract taken care 
of he now faced the reality of going to 
— Graham for the othe three hun- 

red. 

Fortunately he met him at the bank 
just as he had deposited his check. 

“Mr. Graham,” ventured Harvey tim- 
idly, “I 'd like to talk to you a minute, 

please sir.’ 

“All right, but be quick about it. I’ve 
got to go,” he snapped. 

“I know where you can sel] some of your 
corn for $8.50 a bushel, but it will have to 
be picked over and tested.” 

“$8.50 a bushel! Who ever heard of 
such a price! That’s just more of your 
nonsense, and if that is all you’ve got to 
say I'll be going.’ 

“Then you wouldn’t want to try it?” 

“No! If anybody was to make a fool 
offer like that they would never pay for it. 
You would have to ship it out of town, I 
suppose? Well, you never would hear of 
it again. I suppose this is the latest idea 
that fool agriculture teacher has had?” 

Harvey was thinking quickly. 

“Mr. Graham,” he asked, “would you 
do this? Corn is worth a dollar a bushel 
jon the market; will you agree to sell me 
‘all of your corn I want for a dollar and a 
quarter?” 

“How can you buy anything? You 
haven’t got any money.” 

‘Yes I have. Ask the cashier.” 
| “Has this young blood any money? 
| Grahs um asked, turning to the banker. 

“Yes. He can pay for your corn,” the 
man behind" the slatted window calmly 
stated. 

“All right, young man, if you’re fool 
enough to pay twenty-five cents a bushel 
more than it is worth you can have all you 
have the money to pay for.” 

“T’ll-be over for a load in the morning,” 
the lad said eagerly. 

The next few weeks were busy ones for 
the boys. Harvey went to school, but 
| hauled a load of corn early each morning. 
| After school in the afternoon he and the 
| boys would pick the load over carefully 

and put six grains from all the best ears in 
their sawdust test boxes. Each box would 
| hold fifteen bushels, just about the amount 
of good corn that they would get out of a 
load. Day after day the work continued. 
Seven boxes were kept going all the time. 
| Each day one was put in test and another 
| taken out. 

This was a box for each day of the week. 
I would like to say that there were only 
six boxes so there would be none for Sun- 
'day, but I must stick to the truth and I 
believe that in this case the Lord would 
agree that the ox was in the ditch, Harvey 
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Mare 1923 


worked against time for April first y 
the contract expired and the mortgag: 
due was rapidly approaching. The . 
seemed, in fact, to be flying toward hi; 

Night and day the boys worked. N, 
of what they were doing and the pl 
they were getting for the corn spread 
thru the countryside. Farmers in t} 
own community began testing their i 
and many of them were surprised to |, 
that their corn had been killed by the fr 
Local orders for corn began coming in 9:4 
in order to take care of them Har 
employed more boys. Before he finished 
the work he had the entire agricul: 
class working for him. 

Five days before the contract 
minated he shipped the last hund: 
bushels and sent his last samples to ly 
tested—and the morning mail on Ap: il 
first brought his last check from Chicag 

Graham had taken but little interest in 
the work. Each day Harvey had given a 
check for the load of corn that he bought 
and each check seemed to enrage Graham 
more than the last to think that the boy 
persisted in following his own notions 
rather than yield to the plan he had sug- 
gested and finally had attempted to force 

Shortly after the postman had brought 
the coveted check another car stopped 
in front of Mrs. Smith’s house and 
Ephrain Graham and the sheriff alighted 

Harvey had been expecting the call and 
met them on the front porch. 

“Well, young man, your stubbornness 
has finally made it necessary to dispossess 
you and your poor mother,” he said to 

arvey, and then to the officer, “Sheriff, 
serve the papers.’ 

“Just a minute, sheriff,” said Harvey 

“Mr. Graham,” he continued, “did you 
bring the notes and the mortgage?” 

“T certainly did.” 

“Well, I wish you would hand them over 
tome. You see this is April Fool’s Day, 
and I thought I'd fool you by having the 
money. So here it is.’” 

“T’ll be blessed!’ was the only thing 
that Ephrain could say as the exchange 
of paper was made. 

Admitting that he had been a little hard 
on the boy they finally made up to the 
extent that they sat down: to talk things 
over. Graham made it plain to Harve, 


that he didn’t want the money but was ° 


just using rather strenuous methods of 
discipline, and that arrangements had 
already been made with his mother so they 
could continue to live on the home place 
and finally he went so far as to admit that 
maybe he had been entirely wrong—that 
his ideas were those of the generation that 
was passing out, and were possibly not 
suited to present-day conditions. 

Harvey explained the work of his agri- 
culture class; how he had developed his 
corn by the ear to row method of selection 
how he had sold it for $10 a bushel and, 
how he had got $8.50 for that which he 
had bought for $1.25 from Graham, al! 
because he wouldn’t listen to the plan th: 
time he had tried to offer a partnership 
deal in the bank. 

““My boy, you have taught me a lesson,”’ 
Graham finally announced. ‘You hav 
beat me in a business deal and I respect 


you forit. Here’smyhand onit. Lalways 
knew you'd come out all right.” 
“Thank you, Mr. Graham,’ replied 


Harvey, “and after school is out next 
month and I get my diploma I’m really 
going to farm the old place right. 

“And, Mr. Graham,”’ he finally added 
with a great struggle, “I’ve got enough 
money left to buy a little car and’‘I wonder 
if you would mind if I would come around 
sometimes and take Martha riding.” 

“Well, I should say not,” replied 
Ephrain Graham, slapping Harvey on the 
back, “I’ve got a pl ace, you know, that js 

ret) good-sized and I expect before long 
will have to havé a ninety -seven dollar 
an hour man to help me.’ 
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FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from page i0 
the next revenue law. 

Another of the bugaboos which is a 
source of trouble to the representatives 
of the people at the moment is the ques- 
tion of tax exempt securities. The house 
has already passed the resolution de- 
manded by the administration for a 
constitutional amendment which would 
forbid the issuance in the future of se- 
curities that are not subject to taxation. 
You hear all kinds of stories as to the 
amount of such securities outstanding. 
The accounts vary greatly but they all 
run into the billions of dollars. There 
is no doubt that the question is one of 
importance and one which will make 
many states and municipalities stand up 
and take notice. 

No More Free Seeds 

The outstanding result of the annual 
fight over appropriations for the depart- 
ment of agriculture is the elimination 
at last of that hoary sinner—the several 
hundred thousand dollars appropriated 
annually for the distribution of free seeds. 
Zemember that the seeds were also the 
source of abuse of the frank privilege 
and the savings is close to two million 
dollars. The usual speeches—some of 
them of a facetious character were made 
pro and con. But this time, the first in 
nearly twenty years the anti-free seeders 
won and need it be said—the department 
of agriculture breathed a sigh of relief. 

Cost of Land Armaments 

While the average man realizes how 
huge must be the cost of standing armies 
it requires a little delving into the Europe- 
an budgets to see the extent of this drain 
on their treasuries. It goes a large way 
to explain why current revenues of many 
governments in Europe cannot meet 
current expenditures. France, for instance, 
will spend twenty-seven percent of all 
her revenues in 1923 on her army while 
Poland goes one better and spends thfrty- 
seven percent. 

{nother aspect often overlooked is the 
loss in productivity due to the main- 
tenance of large armies. Figures pre- 
pared by the department of commerce 
and to which your correspondent has had 
access show that four~ major powers, the 
United States, Great Britain, France and 
Italy suffer an annual loss of industrial 
productivity to the tune of $1,308,433,000. 
France has over $600,000,000, three times 
that of the United States, or about 
enough to pay all the annual interest on 
ll the debt of the European powers to 
this country. 

What Foreign Governments Owe the United 
tates 

On November 15th, when the European 
ituation, now grown worse, was in its 
formative. process, the United States 
government had a loan stake of $11,- 
656,932,737.45 in foreign nations, these 
being European powers, except for trifling 
sums. How much of this will ever be 
recovered is a question of grave doubt. 
For the moment the most hopeful feature 
of the debt situation is the success of 
the British funding mission which has 

the Britich debt of approximately 

billion dollars on a paying basis. 
rhe interest outstanding on this huge 
is one and a half billion dollars. 
(his, however, is included in the total 
given above. 


Vodern Farmyard Buildings, by Chesla 
C. Sherlock, editor of Fruit, Garden and 
tlome and author of several books. This 
book contains working plans for farm- 
vard buildings and in addition, drawings 
of feeding racks, portable fences, dipping 
vats, ete. The various types of buildings 
= oe 8 as to Ray relative merit 
and practicality. of tions 
for building and ieomgend ieee: 


] Tice, $2, 








Paint and Varnish Factories 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





PATTON! S—=-==—— 


Will your paint withstand 
next Summers Sun and Heat ? 


T’S time to start thinking about this year’s coat of 

paint. Summer will be here before long. The sun 
will,\soon be getting in its work. Is your property pro- 
tected against those blistering, burning raysP Or will 
rot and decay be able to creep through the blisters, 
cracks and bare spots? 


Remember the slogan, “Save the surface and you save 
all.” Give your house the weather protection that only 
good paint can give. Be sure you use Patton’s Sun-Proof 
Paint. 

Patton’s Sun-Proof Paint seals the surface with a 
hardy, long-wearing film of paint that successfully resists 
the most vicious attacks of the elements. It is exceed- 
ingly elastic—expands and contracts as the weather 
dictates. There is no cracking, no blistering, peeling or 
flaking off. 

And Patton’s Sun-Proof Paint is unusually economical 
—not only because it wears so well, but also because it 
covers an unusually large surface per gallon. 


Patton’s Sun-Proof Paint is manufactured by the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, one of the country’s 
large, conservative business institutions. Among the 
many high-grade products of this company you will 
find one especially developed for the specific purpose 
you have in mind, whether it be glass, paint, varnish, 
enamel or stain. Handled by quality dealers everywhere. 


A good brush is as essential as good paint 





Write for “Proof” Booklet 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


GLASS - PAINT 


Manufacturers - 








Milwaukee Wis.- Newark Nuk 
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FREE 


Secret Gift 


Flower 


. 
Collection To all who send for 
_ pt of 
Salzer ower Seeds 
10 Pkgs. we will send FREE a 


wonderful SECRET 
GIFT. Something 
every woman will be 
proud to have. 


Seeds 25¢ 


Here is a beautiful old- 
fashioned garden of flow- 





| 








ers for you for only 25 


cents. Ten packages of Salzer’s finest tested Cliff- 
"1 _ Enough to make your garden 
bloom with loveliness all Summer, Note the | 


wood Farm seeds. 


varieties: Sweet Alyssum, Snapdragon, Balsam, 
Candytuft, Cosmos, California Poppy, Mignonette, 
Pinks, Sweet Peas and Pansies. Your money back 
if not delighted. Send 25c for this collection and 
get our wonderful FREE SECRET GIFT. 


1923 Catalog Free 


Ask for our beautiful new 1923 Catalog of Seeds, 
plants, shrubs and field seeds. We are head- 
quarters for alfalfas, grasses, clovers, corn, wheat, 
oats and potatoes. 
request. Write today. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
1292 S. 7th Street Crosse. Wis 





Everyone loves Pansies. They require little 
care and bloom for many weeks. Our Giant 
(Trimardeau) Pansies are a distinct race, 
bearing bloom of immense size and perfect form. 
Mixed so as to give an enchanting variety of lovely 


shades. A l5e packet will provide an abun : 
of blooms for cutting. Send léc (stamps) today. 
1923 Catalog FREE. A postal request will bri 
you our big new Catalog of “Gregory’s Honest 
Seeds.”” Send it now. 

J. J. H..GREGORY & SON 
203 ELM STREET 

Established 1 


FLOWERS THAT 
NEVER DIE 


The Japanese (everlasting) 
Straw Flower NEVER 
FADES. Will keepin- 
wy after being 
cut. Itisas ornament 
when growing and es- 
pects tized for all 
indsof decoration, For 
vases in winter it can- 
notbebeat. Tointro- 
duce our catalogue of 
rare plants and seeds, 
we willsend a package 
of the above seeds, 10 
mixed colors, for Z 
: Will Grew Anywhere. 
Tapan Seed House, Dept. 4778e. Norwalk, Conn. 
RE CR A REE A em 





































Will make your garden 

beautiful. Everything for old fashioned 

gardens, Perennial or Herbaceous bord- 

ers, Shrub backgrounds, Rockeries, or 

any other situation—you will find them in 

Childs’ Catalog—The Guide to Greater 
arden Success—-FREE 


Highest quality and reasonable prices. Special Premium for 
e@arty or s. Write promptly and mention this magazine 


Free samples of field seeds on 
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Why not enjoy the beauty of a bed of peonies? 


THE FLOWER FOR THE FARMER 
Someone has wisely called the peony the 
| flower for the farmer, simply because it is 
‘not only a good-looking and highly desir- 
able flowering plant to have around, but 
it is also easy to grow. 
Planting can be done at a time when 
work is comparatively light for most 
farmers. The best time is from the middle 
of September to the middle of October, 
depending on the locality of course. Plant- 
ings made too late are likely to show poor 
growth the following season. Spring 
planting is all right where it is possible to 
| take up the plants, root and all, and move 
from one place to another in the same 
garden. But for more extensive work, 
where the plants cannot be so handled 
that the roots are not disturbed, spring 
pionting is less advisable. ‘The plants 
egin their annual growth very early and 
no amount of care will preserve all the 
tender new shoots. Then most farmers 
are less busy at the proper time in the fall 
and this is the very time that the peony 
planting can be best attended to. 

As with the planting of anything else, 
make the holes big enough so the roots 
will not be crowded. Three feet in diam- 
eter and half as deep will be a good size. 
The size and depth give you a chance to 
remove the poor soil and provide plenty 
of good rich soil suitable for the best 
returns from your plants. A _well-pre- 
pared compost will be best, but good, i on 
rich top soil will do. 

Place the roots so the uppermost eyes 
are two or three inches below the surface 
of the soil when the bed is finally leveled 
down. It is better not to plant so shallow 
that there is danger of injury to the crowns. 
Then the last thing before winter, just 
after the ground freezes, put on a good 
mulch and cover the plants. 

There are varieties and varieties of 
peonies, and there are enough of these 
varieties to suit every taste. It pays to 
get acquainted with such a flower as this. 


GOOD LUCK WITH DAHLIAS 


Dahlias are among the prettiest of our 
summer and fall flowers and should have a 
ylace in every home flower garden. We 
-— grown them both from bulbs and 
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A Flower Garden : 
for 10 Cents be 


A choice selection of FIVE 3 

Packets of Jim Young's Full-O-Pep 

A Flower Seeds Mignonette,Pansy, 

| Alyssum, Phiox and Poppy. A 

| copy of Jim Y oung’s new Flow- = 

7 er Seed and Nursery Book free = 

with each order,stamps or coin. « 
. ’ Seedand = 

Jim Young’s pnw rns.. = 

58 La Salle St., Aurora, Illinois 
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Our ourpriee collection—good firm bulbs, 
assorted colors—30c postpaid. 

Also beautifully Qlusrraied See Book 
Free. Save money buying from growers 
FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 
106—1st Aves Faribault, Minn. 











| most attractive and interesting of a 


from the seed and find them among the 
our 
flowering plants. 

Dahlias grown from seed of. the finer 
sorts are perhaps the most interesting since 
we never know what hidden beauties each 
seedling plant may be holding in store for 
us. The new bud may be only a simple 
flowering sort and yet be just a little dif- 
ferent from anything we have yet seen. 

Dahlia seed are sown early in a window 
box or hotbed out-of-doors so the plants 
may have all the better chance of bloom- 
ing the first year. Like the double petu- 
nias we find the choice plants may be the 
weakest spindling ones in the bed. It 
is important that we give these smaller 

lants all the better care and attention 
rom the start in transplanting and water- 
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They are easily grown. 


to half its volume of clean sand makes a 
good bedding soil since it neither compacts 
nor holds excessive moisture. Dahlias like 
potatoes are favored by a cool, moist, fer- 
tile rootbed. 

We have tried growing dahlias on a 
southern exposure in the direct rays of the 
sun but it required excessive watering and 
care to succeed with them in such a loca- 
tion. They thrive best on the northern ex- 
posure where ae plenty of light and 
are yet not exposed to the direct rays of 
the sun. Either the east or west sides of 
the house affords protection for a part of 
each day and is much to be preferred to 
the south. 

It does not matter so much what tyr. 
of soil we have so long as it is fertile and 
moist with good underdrainage. Our 
choice flowers and bulbs are often pro- 
duced in the stiff clay soil that has been 
well spaded over and had a good supply of 
well rotted compost incorporated with it. 
Coal ashes and cinders help to lighten and 
aerate this type of soil when mixed with it 
and we often fancy they are an added 
benefit to the dahlias. Clay loams are 
often more retentive of moisture than 
other soils and have an added advantage 
in this respect. 

We find the dahlia often delays bloom- 
ing until late in the season unless given 
extra care and attention. The cool fal! 
rains usually begin during September and 
it is then this flower approaches perfection 
if at all. Weak stunted plants that have 
barely lived thru the summer come on 
and surprise one with their vigor at such 
times. In forcing the plants to flower dur- 
ing the summer we must imitate the con- 
ditions of autumn as nearly as possible by 
placing them in a slightly shaded spot and 
giving them plenty of water thruout the 
drouthy weathers. 

One secret of producing prize dahlia 
blooms is to keep all surplus sprouts down 
and pinch out the smaller buds as they 
appear. A good strong bulb should never 
be allowed to produce more than two ma- 
ture bloom stalks. 

We drive substantial stakes at each side 
of these stalks and tie the plants rather 
securely with cloth strings. This prevents 
their blowing and breaking over and also 
prevents bruising as often occurs where 
the plant is merely inclosed with a rough 
— or wooden frame.—W. L. H., 
Ind. 


SNAPDRAGONS IN THE FLOWER 
GARDEN 


Please give me information on caring 
for snapdragons.—Mrs. E., Ohio. 

Sna ons come in various colors, 
and they are valuable for show in the 
garden, and for cut flowers. Sow seed 
out of doors when the ground warms up 
in the spring. For earlier flowering start 
indoors or in a frame during March, and 
transplant to the open ground when the 
weather becomes settled. The half-dwarf 
snapdragons are best for bedding, while 
the giant or tall growing snapdragons are 





ing. Fertile loam well mixed with a third 





finest for cutting, 












ease VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 
tinued from page 16 

after the pee: is grown they have it ground 

and made into sugar on the shares. T 

a very small percentage of the land is not 

only owned but tende by the mill-owners | 

themselves or by men employed by them. 

The war prices brought a wonderful 
boom in sugar cane lands and Americans 
invested multiplied thousands in these 
lands. One three million dollar. estate 
brought nine million dollars within three 
years and during the same time a six 
million dollar estate was sold for fifteen 
million. But even tho prices fall to pre- 
war scale, Cuba has the advantage of any 
other sountry. While in most every other 
country they have to plant sugar cane at 
jeast every two years and sometimes 
every season. In Cuba the average is only 
once in nine or ten years and sometimes 
= han that. 

hile sugar is the chief product of Cuba 
Py os tobacco alone would make her 
wealthy. Sometimes it is said that an 
acre of land will produce five thousand 
dollars worth of tobacco in 4 single year. 
[he Cubans produce more than one hun- 
dred and fifty million cigars for export 
each year. Havana cigars are known 
wherever men smoke and if reports are 
true there are no better cigars made any- 
where. Some say that Cuban tobacco is 
now living upon its reputation, that while 
every town on the island has its cigar 
iakers yet a lot of the so-called Havana 
igars are made from tobacco produced in 
other countries. 

While the eastern part of Cuba is best 
for sugar cane the best tobacco grows in 
the western part of the country. These 
Cuban growers of the weed have learned 
the art of cutting tobacco just at the proper 
time. If it is eut a litle green, or a little 
verripe, it does not have the flavor, they 
say. It takes about two years to cure the 
high-grade leaf. First the leaves are 
placed in the curing barns upon poles for 
several weeks and then are finally baled 
and sent to the storage warehouse and 
kept there from one to two years. 

The cigar makers form clubs and employ 
1 man to read to them while they work. 
He first gives them the news from the 
dailies, then turns to the weeklies, and still 
later to fiction. I neglected to say that the 
workers in the sugar cane “work to music.” 
They have a band of some sort and can 

work better if they have music than they 
can without. 

t is said that the finest statue in Cuba 
is that of a negro general whose name was 
Maceo. While there is African blood in 
the veins of most Cubans yet they are a 
mixture of nearly a dozen different races. 

The City of Havana is only ninety miles 
from Key West, Florida. Steamers and 
hydroplanes ply between the two ports. 
Havana was an old city before we had any 
ities. Some of its palaces, parks and 
romenades are beautiful. Some of the 
parks have chairs in them and if you sit in 
me of these chairs after five in the eve- 
ning you have to pay sixcents. The Plaza 
le Armas has a beautiful little park con- 
nected with it. 

The Isle of Pines is thirty-five miles 
from Cuba itself but politically it is a part 
of the Province of Havana. The area of 
this little island is six hundred and fifteen 
square miles. It is reached from Havana 
by the United Railway and a government 
wireless telegraph service connects it with 
Havana every moment of the day. 
_Cuba is connected with the United 
States by a submarine telephone cable. 
Sitting in my own library at home I could 

‘k up the telephone and talk to people 
on any part of the island. This cable is the 
‘ongest in the world used for the transmis- 
sion of the human voice and the longest. 

ilking cireuit ever established has been 
maintained over this line, giving a range 
of more than six thousand miles to the 
human voice. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


4Best Buy 


that yet hav mot you are notconvinced 
SEND NO MONEY — iy ve —— © nen’ your money's — PAY ON ARRIVAL 
-¥_, F-, - Don 






100% 
PURE WOOL 
439 


Men's pure wool worsted 





sweaters at & 
eae Saw —— 


Pas cporere style eich 


, old Sack ot or 
gray, gold. bi ck. 


orange. 
‘At this price they wil! al? be sold in a AT and 
we advise you to mail your order at once. 


HEAVY O.D. & 225 
BLANKETS * lb 5, 


I bed size iSeal 

$00 ull about 66 x 84 inches. The ideal 

blanket for the home or camping, motoring, ete. 

Gives more warmth than two ordinary blankets. 

on eo get very scarce, we have only 6,000 

left, a which there will be no more 
us 


sale price of only $2.96, pl 


U.S.SALVAGE CO. 


WABASHA ST. SF CORNER [OT 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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values we have ready for 
cloths, tapestries, 
your pocketbook. Amon 
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This Wall Paper Book FREE 
wig 


Contains over 100 Actual Samples 
alee wae 2 aw < ee 
of actual I Tiesee-altes eo With wate 

a 
side wall is shown a sample of the border to 
match. Easy and pleasant to select your wall 


Odend for “thie f interesting and@ valuable book 
Ask for Wall Paper Sample Book, No 
1923G Address our House nearest you. 


pnt ee FORT WORTH 


PO te t 


| Wall Pa 


for An Entire Room 


Here is a big Montgomery Ward offer! ADOUBLE 


LENGTH roll of wall paper for only 6c. Enough to 
paper an entire room 10x12 for as little as ea This 
includes side wall, border and ceiling pa 
Send for our new book of Wall Paper Samples and see the MAN 
It shows you our complete new assortment—grass- 
Oatmeal papers, leather patterns, fabrics. And all at prices to = 
the better grades, we have a big variety for only 50c and 

up per DOUBLE LENGTH roll. And remember, you get twice as much wok peor 

in one of our 16-yard DOUBLE LENGTH rolls as in the ordinary 8-yard single roll. 
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your money. 


tbe arucle you want is sold out. 


GUARANTEED TO WEAR 


at less than one-half the 
paid 4 ine government. sieae a 


U.8. Army Field shoes, 


ice ori inally 
e best leather P peal nable, soft toe, bellows to: 
glove finish inside: solid leather counter, steel 
plates, hub nails in — and heel. Three full super 
any octes, almost impossible to wear them out. 
to 11%. Special Price $2.89 pius postage, 
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OTHER big 





Montgomery Ward & + oly 


KANGAS CITY 


PORTLAND ORE. nnd PAUL 


















easy To SEIT TO SELL GROCERIES 


Paints, Automobile Otis, 
Roofing, Stock Food to con- 
summers samples. No 
capital or experience neces- 


sary. Steady, profitable 
work. Commuinions ad 


teed; 50 years in business. 
Write for full particulars. 
Loverin & Browne Co.. 





Write us if you think our have aot 





treated you fairly. 


‘2 »Learn Auto 


's - ‘ond Tractor Business 
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They Give Better Lightand Last Longer 


Fhorere medoenpecial for use on Coleman 
1 Quick-Lite Lamps and Centerne— Work per- 
fectly with the Quick-Lite gas tip and air 
intake in producing 300 candle power of 
pure-white brilliance. 
2 They arefullsize, correctly shaped, knit to 
oper mesh, saturated with purest chemicals 
~ special Coleman Process, thus insuring 
mty of clear, natural, steady light. 





Coleman Mantles are made of long-fibre 

Egyptian cotton and have reinforc a 

ented bottoms, giving double strength w 

gas pressure is greatest. 

Easy to attach. Best for use on all makes of 
4 gasoline lighting devices. 


5% only the genuine. Look for the name 
“Coleman” on the mantles you buy. Get 
them by the box—12 toa package. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, order direct.- 
Price, $1.20 per dozen postpaid. 
Address nearest office. Dept. 5.F. 65 


THE COLEMAN LAMP CO. 


Wichita, Kansas 
Philadelphia Chicago Loe Angeles 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 








A WOMAN FLORIST 
3 Hardy Roses 2 + 


On their own roots 
ALL WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER 
Sent to any address postpaid; 
guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition. 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Madame Butterfly—apricot and gold. 
gion—cerise—red. 
Frank W. Dunlop—fine—pink. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 
3 Carnations, the “Divine 
Flower,” all colors, 25c 
3 Choice Ferns - « 25¢ 
3 Chrysanthemums, 25c 
4 Beautiful Coleus - 250 “; 
3 Flowering Cannas, 250 







2 Choice Dahlias - « « « « « 
2 Choice Hardy Iris- « « « « 256 
5 Lovely Gladioli« « « « «= « 250 


5 Superb Pansy Planta- « « « 250 
8 Pkts. FlowerSeeds,all different, 250 
Any 5 Collections for $1. The En- 
tire 11 Collections for $2. Postpaid, 

customer, alwaysene. COs’ 


Once talog Free. 
MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Dept. 288, PRINGFIELD, 0, 









25 Splendid Flowering Bulbs 
The Glory of the Summer Garden 


For $1.00 Postpaid 
We will send 12 new Hybrid Gladioli, 
2 fine Dahlias, 3 Cinnamon Vines, and 
8 Tuberoses (waxy white with 
orange blossom fragrance) 
for only $1.00 delivered. 


Catalog of Garden Seeds, 
Field Seeds, Bulbs, and Nurs- 
ery Stock sent free on request. 


L. L. Olds Seed Company 























Japanese Rose Bushes 
Five for 10c 


The Wonder of the Werld 
Rose Bushes with roses on them in 8 
weeks from the time the seed was 
planted. It may not seem possible but 
we Gaarantee it todoso. They will 
BLOOM EVERY TEN WEEKS 
Winter or Summer and when 3 years 
old Will have 5 or 6 hundred roses on 
each bash, Will grow in the house 
in the Winter as well as In the 

roundinsummer. Roses All The 
fear Around. Pige. of Seed with 
our guarantee only 1 0c. 


Japan Seed Co., Desk 302 South Norwalk, Conn. 














BULB FREE, Wonderfulkind 
us bloom in pot in house 
or garden, also Color Book 


76 Hamed Giadioli for 4c postage. 


arvelous Colors 


|could not be used to more charming ad- 


ANTICIPATING SPRING FLOWERS 


There is an individual charm and a 
constant source of pleasure in the care- 
fully planned perennial flower garden. 
The great advantage and satisfaction lies 
in the permanence and durability of both 
plants and flowers. Once established, they 
present each successive year a variety of 
size, form and color so great as to fit for al- 
most any conceivable purpose in the 
garden. In the matter of arrangement, 
they offer an almost endless choice. Some 
grow into majestic plants which may stand 
as single specimens; others may be used 
for conspicuous display in masses or 
clumps, while others are of great value as 
border plants. For cutting, perennials 
possess a value unexcelled, and the advan- 
tage over annuals is that they are of so 
much greater substance, enabling them to 
stand up well long after cutting. 

The real success of the perennial flower 
garden or border lies in having an attrac- 
tive display from the earliest days of 
spring until fall’s frosts stop blooming 
operations. This may be effected only 
thru the timely planting of bulbs, tubers 
and plants, with regard to their respective 
seasons of blooming, and with studied ar- 
rangement as to height and color. So the 
first thought should be turned to the early 
flowers of spring. 

A keen anticipation of spring garden 
flowers will su t a desirable selection. 
In a homey place I know, with a wide 
expanse of lawn, a three-foot border skirts 
each side of the yard. Ferns from the 
woods form a background of greenery— 
an attractive setting for the entire season 
of blooms. In early spring these borders 
are shot with colorful tulips—pink, yellow 
and red; yellow daffodils nod affably, and 
f t hyacinths of dainty lavender 
pink and blue stud the borders here an 
there their full length. Slender stemmed, 
creamy white narcissus, too, are set in- 
formally, spreading sweet perfume. Over 
the whole fresh green lawn dainty cro- 
cuses peep thru the grass in early spring. 
Naturalized in the grass, or planted 
thickly in irregular lines, as a border for 
taller growing bulbs, or grown imany way 
whatever, the crocus is always a cheery 
and charming little flower. It opens among 
the first flowers of early spring while the 
snow still lies in patches on north hill- 
sides, in a cold dull time, when its bright 
colors of blue, white, striped and yellow 
are much appreciated. 

The hyacinth is one of the most useful 
and popular hardy bulb plants grown. 
Every garden should be glorified in spring 
with the dainty colors and buxomly 
formed trusses of wax-like flowers. They 
possess a rare fragrance, and bloom most 
gratifyingly in early spring. 

Lilies are dignified and graceful of line, 
delicate of color, and are delightfully 
scented. They succeed best in dry, rich 
soil, where water will not stand in winter. 
After planting they, require very little, 
care, and if not distumbed for several years 
they will bloom more freely than if taken 
up annually. 

Every vacant corner of the garden, 
amongst the grass, under the trees, etc., 


vantage than by filling withnarcissus and 
daffodils. They are perfectly hardy 
growing and doing well in almost any and 
every position, sun or shade, moist or dry. 
All conditions seem to suit them. 

Without tulips, for one or two months 
of beautiful spring weather, our gardens 
would present a bare appearance. There 
is no flower that will give a more generous 
show during this period, and there is none 
more easily grown. In the old cottage 
gardens of England, Scotland and France, 
tulips have been established and grown for 





Colonial Gardens, Orlando, Florida 


growing instructions. 
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DRI-KAMP 


Most practical outfit for tourists and campers Can 
be set up or taken down in five minutes. Gucruniced 
rain-proof. Outfit includes comfortable full sized 
bed for two people. (Extra bed furnished if desired ) 
Most compact outfit on market. Rolls up 48 inches 
long, 8 inches in diameter. Light in weight. Satis. 
faction guaranteed to every customer. 

Write today for catalog and prices 
DRI-KAMP CO., CHICAGO 
Dept. 6, 218 S. Wabash Ave. 

Agents or dealers wanted in all parts of the country, 
Every auto owner should have one. They pay for 

ives in a few nights of use, saving expen- 


TELL TOMORROW’S 
im White's Weat) ~ . rophet fore- 

F) casts the weather 8 to 24 Weather 

% hours in advance. Not a= 

tm toy but a scientifically constr, ted 

instrument working automatic ily 

me, reliable and everiast, ag. 


An Ideal Present 
A Amy LAH 
£00: Fe, 


davig were fe $4 "00 
Agents Wanted fr pies nee & |= 


DAVID WHITE, Dept. 26, 419 BE. Water St. , Milwaukee, Wis, 


AGENTS---NEW SELLING PLAN 


$10 to 812 9 day being made by 























MONITOR = ne snd women. Best Tove 
‘ast---guaran- 


usive territory. Work 
alloreparetime, Mr, 
Stockman, Kan. sold 10 
fn a half day. Pearman, 
Ky., made §150. first wk. 
New Selling Plan 


SELF HEATING ks good--- 
ooks Pa sells 






deliverand collect. Write 
for Free Outfit Offer. 


FITTTTITIL The Mositer Sed irou c 
wd JUL UU S14Fay 8t., Big Praizic, Ohi 








High School Course 
in 2 Years 


inside two 
+ '+- 
a ¢ 

Free Bulletin. Send for it TOD. 


N SCHOOL 
Dept. H.389 Drexel Ave. & S8th St. 







You can complete 
this simplified High 
Meets all requireme ay — 
. a n or en- 
and the leading gretoasions., age., This 
— are our 














A\ACECURTANS FREE 
r wer s. a 


it 
w ) at 16c large e 
| coy — — reeves accord- 
ng to pian in ca e . 
jog. no money 


first season—make Goaty 
Large Packet of Seed 10c. 3 for 25c. 


Also New Seed Annual Free. 
Save money buying from growers. 








rees—Roses—Vines 
at new low prices in smal! or) 
Iilustrated 64-page catalog 
y GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
231-241 Green St.,Rochester,N. Y. 





more than fifty years.—V. B. E., Ind. 





Try our advertisers and save money. 
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STARTING FINE FLOWER SEEDS 

[ had oce asion one spring to start some 
very fine flower seeds. Always before I 
had fc und it a difficult matter to get any 
of the very fine seeds, such as begonia, 
prtul eca, and other seeds of this kind, 
io germinate and grow large enough to 
handle for transplanting. If planted in 
beds outside they woulc be overcome by 
weeds unless extreme care was taken. This 
year I placed a couple of soft bricks in a 
pal and poured an inch of water in the 
bottom of the pan. The bricks were set 
on pieces of rock that held them up so the 
water was half an inch up their side. Good 
soi] was steamed to kill all weed seeds 
al = be was then spread on these bricks, and 
the seeds sown in rows in tiny tre nches 
marked across with a knitting needie or 
Some of the soil pulverized to a 


hairpin. 

dust was sifted from a coarse cloth to 
cover the seeds, but no more than served 
to dim the trenches a trifle—no thicker 


than o sheet of writing paper. By keeping 
water in the pan so it touched th: bottom 
of the brick, and by keeping in a light 
window where there was some sun every 
day the seeds germinated well and the 
little plants grew fast. 

As soon as they were rooted well enough 
so they could be picked out with a small 
knife blade they were transplanted to 
shallow boxes of soil. If they are not too 
thick on the bricks they can get large 
enough to handle quite easily before they 
have to be transplanted. It is best also 
to sterilize the soil in the box by heating, 
for the little plants will not yet have size 
enough to combat the strong growing 
weeds. There are some very desirable 
flowers that we can grow thus that we 
—_ not have by ordinary methods.— 
R. R. 


RESTING THE CYCLAMEN 


Cyclamen bulbs should be given a rest 
insummer. They may be placed outside 
in an old cold frame or a place can be pre- 
pared for them in the shade of a tall tree 
where only the morning sun will strike. 
They will not need much watering as the 
“ ns will suffice unless the summer is very 

, but the pots should be sunk to the 
rims to keep them from drying excessively 
and to keep the ball of roots from the heat. 
They will lose all the main leaves and 
will have a few small leaves only to remain 
green if they rest as they should. They 
should never get dry enough so the bulbs 
will wither any. The fleshy roots are not 
injured and will be ready to start the new 
growth quickly. 

At the regular potting time in Septem- 
ber remove all the soil you can and fill up 
with a compost containing one-third rotted 
manure. You can use some plantfood to 
advantage both in the potting soil and in 
applications at intervals when growing. 
Bonemeal is a good fertilizer to use in the 
potting soil, a tablespoonful to a quart of 
soil, or it may be stirred into the surface 
soil at any time, a teaspoonful at a time. 

The foliage of the cyclamen is pretty 
and the better growth it makes the finer 
the leaves will be and the flowers will be 
larger and more freely borne. As the old 
soil still remains at the bottom of the pot, 
eding is necessary to keep the roots well 
supplied. Good drainage 1 is essential, and 

there i is any sign of water logging the 

| should be washed from the roots care- 


fully and the bulb potted in a larger a 
and with ample drainage and new soil. 


B. A, 


Sharp, bright garden tools mean less 

rk than dul, rusty neglected tools. 

A little grease and a good file are impor- 

tant items in the care of hoes, spades, 
1eel hoes, ete. 


Get the j ae on the weeds in the par experience 


den by killing them before they s 
their heads above ground. 
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Communities that Lead 


COMMUNITIES having that grade of electric 
light and power service which is possible only 
when the company furnishing it receives fair 
treatment and is “given a chance” will be-found 
by comparison to be the leading communities 
in the country industrially, commercially and 


socially. 





Also it will be found that many of the 
1,750,000 present owners of electric light and 
power company securities are citizens of these 
progressive communities. 

Under careful management and state regula- 
tion of electric light and power companies, these 
owners have put their savings at work earning 
a steady income, and at the same time they are 
helping their community to grow, and its neigh- 
boring territory to develop. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 













Eels, Mink, and Muskrats in 


Catch Fish, mt wares hs 













ih Traps. 
like a fly-trap catches _ Made strong, 
Writefor catalog showing sketches of our traps for fisher- 
men, and booklet on best baits 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., E-24, St. Louis, Mo. 


Salesmen Wanted 
Emer pee oe 2 ene 





made workmanship— j tail values 

fered. You collect de t and it as your profit. 
wee post c U™ case with 
large samples all one 

Exclusive territory to mt A, Write full 





- HOMELAND TAILORING COMPAN ~ 
37 S. Paca Street, Department 67, Baltimore, M 


Try our advertisers. een ona 




















OurAgents Earn Good Money 


Salesman wanted in every district for an 
old reliable company which for nearly fifty 
years has marketed a product in universal 
use, through local agents on liberal com- 
mission basis. Easy to sell. Capital or 
experience not essential; part or whole 








time. Write for particulars. State age 
* and present occupation. The chance of a 
life-time. 


MONUMENTAL BRONZE COMPANY, 
2 Howard Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 
oe SAREE ce EF 


MINNESOTA DAIRY FARMS ARE GUARAN- 
TEED INCOME PRODUCERS. Come to the 





¢ | best butter state in the Union and buy dairy farm 


Price is low and terms fav 

markets are close by. or free map ana 

ge é write Oscar H. Smith, Commissioner of Immigration, 
452, State Capitol, St. Paal, Minnesota. 


weed while the 
Best consuming 
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Don’t you scare my chickens, Rover! 





Don’t you bark or scoid or whine! 
Don't you jump and tip ’em over, ’cause these chicks are mine—all mine! 
—MARTHA HART 








THESE CHILDREN OF OURS 

\ very wise mother of five nice children 
causes many smiles on the faces of her 
neighbors by her charming way of dealing 
with refractory tempers. She used to be 
a teacher of fourth grade in a city school 
before her marriage, and she finds that 
good humor and perfect control of her 
own temper are just as necessary and 
neon ers in her busy farm home as 
they are in a busy school room. 

One day, Frances, aged six, was com- 
plaining bitterly against the other chil- 
dren; for be it known that these children 
quarrel just as normally as every other 
group of children if they have an op- 
portunity to do so. The difference lies 
in the fact that their mother objects 
strenuously to quarrels, and by wise 
managing she diverts many a feud that 
promises to develop into a real fight. _ 

“They just won't let me do anything 
[ want to do, an’ I’m mad,” Frances 
bewailed. 

“Well, dear,”’ Mother replied calmly, 
“if I were you I would go out and stroll 
around the yard. It’s a lovely day, and 
the apple blossoms areso beautiful! I’dlove 
to go with you but I’mso very busy now.” 

When Frances next appeared in the 
kitchen, twenty minutes later, her eyes 
were shining and her smile was again 
turned right sideup. No mention wasmade 
of her previous troubles; they had simply 
evaporated in the sunshine and fresh air. 

Ten-year-old Eleanor, the “big sister’ 
of the family, has unconsciously absorbed 
a good and workable knowledge of many 
psychological principles. Shortly after 
the children had trooped up to bed one 
night Eleanor and baby Jim, aged two, 
were heard talking earnestly about 
strawberries. Their mother inquired 
next morning about their conversation, 
for she wondered amusedly how they 
had happened upon that subject. 

“Well, you see, Mother,’ Eleanor 
answered, “I had taken Jim’s whistle 
away from him for fear it would hurt 
him in the night, and I wanted to get 
him thinking about something else so he 
wouldn’t miss it. That’s why we were 
talking about strawberries!’ Tact such 
as that is sometimes lacking among 
women of three times Eleanor’s age. 

There is another young mother who 
finds her two babies most amusing. 
When Jack, who is not yet able to talk 
but who is entirely capable of climbing 
aloft and looking with solemn questioning 
eyes into his mother’s face, smiles and 


reaches for the ink bottle, she pretends 
she does not understand just what he 
wants, and hands him a magazine. Then 
they both chuckle together, and the ink 
is left high and dry, 


Mar., 1922 








Much honor is due the mother who is 
always firm even while smiling and who 
sometimes smiles while being firm. It is 
safe to say that she will enjoy not only the 
honor and respect of her grown-up boys | 
and girls, but that she will also be counted | 
| among their best-liked and most interest- | 
| ing friends—G. A.C. 





TAKE TIME TO BE FRIENDLY 

There is an old-time hymn which ex- 
horts us “Take time to be holy.” Did 
you ever think while you sang the words 
that we actually do need time for being 
holy, and for being frieadly and interest- 
ing to our families, and for earning all those 
other adjectives that we women are ex- 
pected to merit these days? Happiness 
increases, you know, when we give our- 
selves time to think about it even as 
gloom grows darker when we mope and 
brood over real or imagined troubles and 
slights. 

Nothing is much more pitiful and sad 
than the mother who begins too late to 
make friends of her children. While they 
are small she is perhaps too much con- 
cerned with keeping them nicely starched 
and ruffled; or with cooking elaborate 
dishes that the family devours in a few 
short minutes; or in washing and ironing 
and scrubbing and cleaning until her 
energy, temper and motherly love are all 
exhausted at the same time. You re- 
member Martha and Mary of the bible. 
Aren’t you convinced that Mary, tho she 
did not accomplish so much housework in 
a day as Martha thought she should, was 
a much nicer person to live with than was 
her hard-working sister? 

All of the homely duties mentioned 
above are important to our earthly life 
and comfort, it is true. The point, how- 
ever, is this: When each day consists of 
only twenty-four hours of sixty minutes 





each, are we going to devote all our waking 
moments to keeping house and raising 
chickens and a garden, or are we going to 
subtract some of these moments from the 
“work” budget and spend them freely in 
playing with our children while they are 
young? Some of these moments may be 
wonderfully well invested in a half-hour’s 
nap, even on the busiest day of the year. It 
sounds revolutionary to some ears, no | 
doubt, but it is plain common sense. If | 
we wish to be companionable to our hus- 
bands and children we cannot work hard 
all day and then give them only the left- 
ovér minutes, for the joy too often will 
have gone out of those. We must Pann 








time” to be friendly and loving and com- 
panionable; then verily our families will 
call us blessed, and peace will follow us to 


| 








the end of our days, 


This New Book 


Free 





PORTRAIT 
of a 
GENTLEWOMAN 
b 


y 
JANE HILL 





How To Dress 
More Becomingly 


ODAY, the secret of always 

pans well room mae no longer 

es in trying to looklikeevery- 

body else—but in dressi os 

that’s individually most ming. 

In her new booklet ‘‘The Portrait 

of a Gentlewoman,” Miss Jane Hill 
tells exactly how you may 

becomingly, how you may be always 

in the best style, and always com- 

fortable—and yet not spend one 

cent more for your clothes than you 

do at present. 

Miss Hill writes plainly and 
understandingly. She has studied 
women’s figures, and problems of 
dress, for many years. She knows 


the nine id 7 types—and 
makes clear why, if you understand 
tr type of , you can always 

attractively dressed. She knows 
corsets, and = you can select 
yours so you ways appear at 
your best and have a conten such 
as you have never known before. 

f you have ever had a corset 
trouble, if ever your corset has been 
uncomfortable, fill out the n 
below and send it to Miss Hill, She 
will personally write, — = 

0 


which fi type you are, an Ww 
to fin an alwa mfortable 
corset. She will send “The 


Portrait of a Gentlewoman,” free. 
Write — 

rd Corsets and Brassieres 
are on sale in a good store near you. 
If you need’ corset quickly, you ean 
buy safely from your home mer- 
chant who will be guided by our 
Scientific Fitting Chart. But, any 
way, don’t forget to get Miss Hill's 
new booklet—your copy is ready now. 


USE THIS COUPON No.7 
MISS JANE HILL, The H.W. Gossard Co., 
1006C S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me your free book, “The 
Portrait of a Gentlewoman,” and tell me 
what style corset to buy. 


Iam in height, weigh_____ 
pounds, waist__..._inches, bust.______ 
inches, hips___..____inches. 

Name 
Address 
RD. State 
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“TO SEW A FINE SEAM” 

Do you find sewing for the kiddies is a 
good deal of a task? It needn’t be if one 
knows the tricks of the trade. There are 
many small ways of saving a minute here 
and there and in the aggregate they mean 
a very considerable saving of time. 

Don’t spend time to take pins out of 
a paper—use a box or tray (box preferred 
as it does not easily spill.) If you buy 
pins by the quarter or half pound instead 
of by the paper they will cost less. 

Have you a tiny cushion or thick piece 
of cloth fastened to the arm of your 
machine, into which you may hurriedly 
stick a pin or needle without even glancing 
away from the seam you are stitching? 

A great many seams on children’s 
clothing may be stitched without basting 
or even pinning if one is fairly expert in 
running the machine. Hold the edges 
together carefully and stitch. 

[t is easier and quicker to cut out a num- 
ber of meer at one time and leave 
the stitehing to be done later. One easily 
remembers measurements and sizes this 
way and does not have‘to get the cutting 
tools together but once. Fold all the 
pieces of one ent together and it is 
ready for rapid work at the machine when 
opportunity comes. 

It is more economical to buy some kinds 
of goods in quantity for ordinary uses. 
Outing Renal common ginghams, mus- 
lins for underwear all may be cut much 
more economically than when only enough 
for one or two garments is bought at one 
time. There is usually a little left over in 
cutting and if this left-over portion is on 
the end of a strip several yards long it 
comes in handy the next time, whereas 
if separate it would probably be wasted. 
White bias tape is a delight to a mother’s 
heart as it may be used for bindings on 
either right or wrong side, for a neat 
finish to neck and sleeves, and even for 
plain or fancy. trimmings. Stitched 
smoothly on the right side of a garment 
and worked in featherstitch to match 
the color of the material, it makes a 
quick and attractive decoration. 

Do not break your machine thread 
between seams, but plan the work so that 
you may stitch directly from one seam 
to cathe and cut the thread later. 
It saves time and thread.—V. P. L. 


QUILT CATALOG ANNOUNCEMENT 











The illustration above has been taken 
‘rom the catalog. “Old-time Patchwork 
quilts”, which contains illustrations and 
di scriptions of thirty-three designs of 
quilt blocks and five border designs, for 
which paper patterns may be h The 
prices of patterns are listed in the catalog. 

is catalog is still available and will 
be sent as long as the supply lasts. The 
price of the catalog is ten cents. Address 
your uest to the Home Department 
Editor, Sueceseful Farming, Des Moines, 
Towa, and enclose ten cents in coin or 
Stamps for each catalog. 
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Important 
Notice: 


Floor coverings 
(including rugs ) 
made upon a felt 

per are not 
inoleum, and to 
describe, adver- 
tise or sell them 
as linoleum is a 
violation of the 
aw. t paper 
floor coverings 
have a black in- 
terior which is 
easily detected 
upc. examining 

ec edge. 














Look for this label 
on the face of all 


Blabon Art Linoleum 


New floors over old! 


No rooms have harder wear in the aver- 
age home on the farm than the dining-room 
and kitchen. And no floor will give better 
service than a Blabon floor of Art Linoleum. 

It is easy to cover unsightly worn wood 
floors with bright new Blabon Linoleums. 
And they will transform the appearance of 
we rooms with their beautiful patterns and 

armonious colors. They will make your 
floors warmer, and being springy to the tread, 
will be more comfortable as well as quiet. 

Blabon floors are so easy to keep clean 
they make housework easier They are won- 
derfully durable, and therefore economical. 

Their plain colors and inlaid patterns go 
through to the burlap back and last as long 
asthe linoleum. No refinishing is necessary. 
An occasional waxing and polishing preserves 
their beauty indefinitely. When cemented 
down over builders’ felt paper they are a 
permanent part of the house. Any Blabon 
dealer can recommend an experienced man 
to do the work, or tell you how to do it. 

Blabon Printed Linoleums are made to 
give exceptional service. 

For genuine linoleum look for the name 
Blabon. Write for illustrated booklet. 


Blabon Rugs for beauty and economy 


They are genuine linoleum. Mothproof, 
sanitary, durable, and lie flat without fasten- 
ing. Folder showing 22 patterns in color, 
upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 


Established 72 years 


BLABON 


ART Linoleums 
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Deformed 7 Years by 
Infantile < 






Frances Hall’s condition 
after 54¢ months at Mc- 
Lain Sanitarium aston- 
ished those who knew her 
as a cripple for 7 years. 
Read Her Parents’ L 

““It hardly seems possible that 
Frances’ foot could be so ¢ 


in 64 months. Her heel was 34 
inches from the floor when she 


in size, 
strai end eho Bee goed eon ed 
it. fi her friends think it is 
almost a miracie.”’ 


Mr. and Mrs. R. S. Hall, 
Franklinville, New York. 

For Crippled Children 
The McLain Sanitarium is a 
thoroughly equipped private 
institution devoted exclusively 
to the treatment of Club Feet, 
Infantile Paralysis, Spina] Dis- 
ease and Deformities, Wry 
Neck, Hip Disease, Diseases of 
the Joints, especially as found 
in children and young adults, 
Our Book,**Deformities and Par- 
alysis” and “Book of References’* 
sent free. 

The L. C. McLain 
OrthopedicSanitarium 
986 Aubert Ave. St. Louis, Mo, 


Deaf Can Hear 
Says Science 


New Invention Aids Thousands 





Here’s good news for all who suffer from 


| white, ecru or gold. 





deafness. The Dictograph Products Cor- 
poration announces the perfection of a 
remarkable device which has enabled | 
thousands of deaf persons to hear as well | 
as ever. The makers of this wonderful | 
device say it is too much to expect you to 
believe this so they are going to give you 
a chance totry it at home. They offer to 
send it by prepaid parcel post on a ten- 
day free trial. They donotsenditC, O. D. 

they require no deposit—there is no 
obligation. 


They send it entirely at their own expense and 
risk. They are making this extraordinary offer 
well knowing that the magic of this little instru- 


| regular 





ment will so amaze and delight the user that the 
chances of ite being returned are very slight 
Thousands have already accepted this offer and 
report most gratifying results There's no longer 
any need that you should endure the mental and 
physical strain which comes from a constant | 
effort to hear w you can mingle with your | 
fr ls without that feeling of sensitiveness from 
which all deaf person iffer Now you can take 
ir place in the social and business world to 
whict ir talents entitle you and from which 
ffi nh a measure, excluded you 


Just send your name and address to The 
Dictograph Products Corporation, 1358 Can- 
dier Building, New York, for descriptive litera- 


AGENTS. 


‘5 a Week 
SAS v, Free Sample Offer 
You can start a big 


paying business at 
once. Don't wait. Get 
big money.W etell you 
how—#elling the famous 
E-Z Self-Heating Sad 
Iron. No experience neces- 
sary .kasy to sell. Poasibil- 
ities great. Every homea 
prospect .Satis/actiong uar- 
anteed Absolutely safe 
é ‘ ‘Thgpaande jn wee . 
rite today fo roposition 
sy tearesss TOOL & METAL WORKS ¢ | 
imton . | 


EREE/ SWrist Watch 






























he ¥/ Guaranteed [Time Keeper. 
PY Given for selling only 30 cards 
Y/Y of Dress Gann Vestonste of ASe 
ecard. Easily Sold. EARN 
HIG MONEY OR PREMIUMS. 
‘Order your cards TO-DAY. Send 
no money. We trust you till goods 
are sold. 
AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO. 
Box 68Z Lancaster, Pa. 





Read the advertisements for instruction in 





buying. 
' 





CURTAINS FOR EVERY WINDOW 


The country home has a wider range of 
materials from which to choose curtains 
for its windows than does the city home 
for it is unrestricted by the prevalence of 
dirt and the proximity of neighbors. It 
may revel in the sheerest of fabrics in 


Most delightful 
lass curtains may be had which veil the 
fight from out of doors and yet permit the 
view without pushing back the curtain. 
Inexpensive scrims, dotted, barred or 
plain, a fine grade of cheesecloth or a heavy 
thread net may serve when curtains are 
to be used in a transient residence, but if 
the home is to be permanent, money will 
be more wisely invested in the firmer 
weaves of better spun thread. By paying 
fifty percent more or perhaps even twice 
the price, curtains may be had of more 
than double the life. The marquisrcttes, 
grenadines and linen gauzes have excellent 
wearing qualities. hese are fifty and 
sometimes seventy-two inches wide, and 
may be split for the average window, thus 
reducing the comparative price per yard. 
The fifty-inch material, for instance, may 
bedivided into a thirty-two and aneighteen- 
inch piece, if there are some narrow 
and some wide windows where the twenty- 
five inch curtains would appear too 


. skimpy. 


In general a safe rule to follow for 
curtains of average weight, is that the 
two curtains shall measure one and a half 
times the width of the glass and for very 
sheer materials one and three-fourths times 
or even double. If the curtains are to be 
kept pushed back, they may be a trifle 
narrower but should be full enough to be 
drawn across the pane gracefully. For 
French doors and high casements when 
the curtains are run on rods top and bot- 
tom the width averages the same as for 
curtains. Casement windows 
which are full length appear more natural 
if the curtain is allowed to hang loose at 
the lower hem. One curtain is used to a 
window and when pushed back it appro- 
priately hangs on the hinged side. The 
width may be a trifle less in the heavier 
materials especially, as the bulky folds 
are clumsy if too compact. 

Making the Curtains 

In cutting glass curtains, allow six 
inches more than the measure from rod 
to sill. This will permit a two-inch hem 
all around and let the curtain just escape 
the sill. One-half inch from the sill is 
nice. If there are no overdraperies, the 
glass curtains may be hung from ivory or 
brass rings and simply run on a rod. If 
the curtain is plain and to be run on a rod, 
it is well to have the casing at the very 
top, and wide so that the curtain may be 
easily adjusted. If the curtain is ruffled, as 
are so many now, a heading above the rod 
is in order. This should be in proportion 
to the width of the ruffles. On the whole 
it is the perfectly plain glass curtain made 


with absolutely straight edges, square | 
corners and uniform hem on all sides} 


which is always in good taste, altho there 
are the times when colored bands, braids 
or fringe have a decorative value not to be 
overlooked. Dainty bouffant ruffles have 
their place in certain types of rooms. 
Now as to the overdraperies, which are 
less a part of the background than of the 
decorative scheme. If the rug, walls and 
furniture coverings are rather neutral 
and of plain material or small figured de- 
sign, they may be gay in coloring and 
display a prominent design, but if there 
have been strong colors used already and 
a figured rug or furniture covering, they 
had best be quiet in tone, harmonizing 
with the established colorings, and of 
plain. material or at most a fine stripe. 
If the room is much used by children it 
will be well to have the draperies of a wash- 
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When the Telephone Rings 
There’s a sociable sound about a tele- 
phone bell, and what a convenience a 
telephone is. 


You can get weather market 
quotations, call the doctor, a 
and one things to save time and money 
ng Lape a telephone in the house. 
best telephones are 





Telephones 
backed by the experience of 28 years. 
a are@used today Wen at 
AGROUP of farmers can easily or- 


Grice for our Bullean Musee 30. 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Bifg-Co, 
















tfully 
33. slippers 
ice, soft, fine wearing leather, 
medium round toe, medium heels. 
Black only. Sizes 3 to 8. And don't 
forget—two pairs of hose FREE. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Send only your name and 
address and size wanted. On 
arrival pay postman only 
$1.87 and tage—and un- 
derstand, not delightfully 
surprised, send them back 
and we refund every penny 
by next mail. But be 
prompt. Yes, hurry your 
order? Get this surprise bargain 
QUICK—before this offer is with- 
drawn, Order by No. 1432 


| GORDON BATES CO., Dept. 380, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Stop THaTL 


Alsostop expensive 

trips to plumber or 

repair shop. Use 

4 this perfec; metal mender to mend 

leaks in utensils, auto radiators, 

water pipes, etc. Ends leaking 
easily and quickly. 
























“Cold Soder” 


Just press this sem!-Ii into th, 
hole and let stand un hard. N 
toolsor heat required. The men? 
le permanent and heat-proof. If 
your dealer can't supply you, 
send 25c for instruction book 
and tube TODAY. 


HERCULES PRODUCTS CO.; 
34 No. 26 St., Co. Bluffs, Ia. 


Learn To Dance—Be Socially Popular 


Easily accomplished by my simple correspondence course. 
SmaliFee. Write for circular and recommendations 


MARY STODDARD McNETT, 2.5°.2.°5 $2 eet, New wore 
Successful Farming ads produce : ssults, 
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able material, such as cretonne, chintz or 
linene. These fabrics are suitable for 
many of the Colonial and so-called Coloni- 
al houses, for bungalows and summer cot- 
tages. Linenized cottons are nice in 
weave and offer a wide range of coloring 
and design. These two items are after all 
what one purchases in this field. The 
quality of the material is usually the last 
consideration: it is the color which is 
wanted and the design must be adaptable 
to the use required. But if the color is not 
permanent, the purchase must soon be 
renewed. 

In treating windows the question is 
always, shall the valance be used or not? 
The answer rests with the room and the 
character of the opening. If the ceiling 
is low and the window short, a valance 
may prove oppressive whereas if the re- 
verse is true a valance may remove the 
barren look. When used a good rule 
is to have it simple in line and structure 
rather than ornate. In depth it should be 
nearly one-fifth of the length of the over- 
draperies unless they fall to the floor, 
when the proportion must be lessened. 
If there are tie-backs they will be placed 
one-third of the distance up from the 
lower hem.—Nellie I. Miller. 


WALLPAPER PITFALLS 

When spring and the season of fresh 
wallpaper approaches, I always think of 
the days when I, an inexperienced bride, 
went serenely to the store and chose a 
most pleasing design in gray and silver 
stripe with wreaths of delicate salmon 
pink roses. This paper in the roll was 
lovely; on my wall it was frankly a 
“fright.” The room was long, high, ill- 
proportioned, inadequately lighted by a 
north window, and was finished in natural 
wood. 

If my room had been low and large and 
sunny, with white casings, my gray paper 
would have fulfilled my expectations. But 
ugly as it was, I had to use it until it was 
literally “‘worn out.” 

I learned from that experience to con- 
sider my room when choosing paper for its 
walls, as it was a valuable lesson tho it was 
dearly bought. 

A few fundamental rules always hold 
good. Choose paper that, first, is in har- 
mony with the woodwork and other fur- 
nishings of the room. With oak casings 
papers in tones of tan and cream look best; 
avoid dark and somber colors unless of a 
distinct oak shade. Paper in dominant 
colors such as green, blue or red generally 
look best with ivory or white trim. Good 
results are often obtained by using both 
paint and paper of the same color, but in 
shades varying enough to produce a con- 
trast. 

If a room is small and high, avoid striped 
or prominently figured paper. Bring the 
plain ceiling paper down to a picture mold- 
ing several inches from the ceiling and 
cover the sides with a paper as light in tone 
= as nearly plain in design as is practi- 
cal, 

If a room is small and low use a striped 
paper of light tone with a pretty border. 
If a molding is used place it next to the 
ceiling. A room that is too large and high 
will bear a paper of darker hue and gen- 
erally looks best with a drop ceiling. 

Papers of indistinct design are usually 
best in the long run. Small “spotty” pat- 
terns should be avoided. Dull, dark colors 
should never be placed in a dull, cold room. 

Tan and yellow tones make sunshine for 
the room that has none. Blue and green, 
especially in light shades, modify the 
effects of too much heat and light. Pink 
or red add warmth to a room with a cold 
exposure but require plenty of light. 

The safest way to do, when possible, is 
to pin a sample of the paper on the wall of 
the room in which it is to be used, and note 
the effect. 

Generally a paper tends to look darker 
on the wall than it does in the sample- 
rack at the store,—A, M, A. 
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RESHEN up your home. Increase its 

attractiveness. Add to its value. Bring 
Spring ,inside your home noly with Acme 
Quality Paints and Varnishes. 


The floors, the walls, the woodwork, the furni- 
ture! What a joy to bring new beauty toall the 
old familiar things—to restore all their original 
attractiveness! No need to wait longer to paint 
and varnish and renew inside the house. 


You can do it now with Acme Quality Paints 
fe and Varnishes. Thereisone for 
every surface, inside and outside 
the house. 


There are thousands of Acme Quality dealers. 
They can give you helpful suggestions—tell you 
just what finish is best for each surface you 
want to renew and protect. 


If you do not know the Acme Quality dealer 
in your town, write tous. We will be glad to 
send you his name and our literature. 


ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS 
Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 


6Spring Inside 
the House Now! 





Paints -Enamels-— Stains~ Varnishes ~—/or every su7vfice 
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-CERESOTA 
FLOUR 


PRIZE BREAD FLOUR 
OF THE WORLD 





Thousands of house- 
wives prefer CERE- 
SOTA FLOUR for 
| its superior quality 
—the recognized 
bread flour. It insures 
uniform pure and 
healthful bread—high 
in quality—low in 
price. The most for 
your money always. 


Ceresota Means 


Good Bread 


Profit by the experi- 
ence of many users 
and be sure to specify 
CERESOTA when 
ordering flour. 


PURE 
WHOLESOME 


AND 


NOT BLEACHED | 


i} which to lift it. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
THE NORTHWESTERN CONSOLIDATED | 
MILLING CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 


}|to match the color scheme of the bed- 








BUREAU SCARF EMBROIDERED IN 
COLORS 


The very attractive lace used on the 
bureau scarf, one end of which is shown 
in the photograph, is crocheted from 
No. 60 hard twist crochet cotton and each 
little flower motif is embroidered in color 


room. Three strands of six-strand em- 
broidery cotton are used. All flowers may 
be the same color, or two or three hues 





— 





"covers handy in many ways.—A. M. A. 


may be used. In the scarf illustrated, 
blue and yellow have been used. The 
embroidery is simple indeed: merely 
fasten the thread on the underside, bring 
needle up thru center of flower and down 
thru open mesh at each point —— 
over each petal three times. There wi 
be eight spokes or poss radiating from 
the center of each block. 

To make the lace begin at one corner. 
Ist row: ch 12, te Shesnd ooar hook twice) 
in 4th st from hook, te in each of next 
8 st forming three solid meshes, ch 3, turn; 
2nd row: 3 sm, ch 8, turn; 3rd row: te in 
4th st from hook, 5 te in next 5 st, form- 
ing two solid meshes for edge, 3 sp, ch 5, 
turn; 4th row: 3 sp, 2 sm, ch 8, turn; 5th 
row: 2 sm, 5 sp, ch 5, turn; 6th row: 
5 sp, 2 sm, ch 8, turn; 7th row: 2 sm, 7 sp, 
ch 5, turn; 8th row: 4 sp, 1 sm, 2 sp, 2 sm, 
ch 8, turn; 9th row: 2 sm, 3 sp, 3 sm, 3 sp, 
ch 5, turn; 10th row: 2 sp, 2 sm, 1 sp, 
2 sm, 2 sp, 2 sm, ch 8, turn; Lith row: 
2 sm, 5 sp, 3 sm, 3 sp, ch 5, turn; 12th 
row: 4 sp, 1 sm, 3 sp, 1 sm, 2 sp, 2 sm, 
ch 8, turn; 13th row: 2 sm, 3 sp, 3 sm, 
7 sp, ch 5, turn; 14th row: 6 sp, 2 sm, 1 sp, 
2 sm, 2 sp, 2 sm, ch 8, turn; 15th row: 
2 sm, 5 sp, 3 sm, 7 sp, ch 5, turn; 16th 
row: 8 sp, 1 sm, 3 sp, 1 sm, 2 sp, 2 sm, 
ch 8, turn; 17th row: 2 sm, 3 sp, 3 sm, 
11 sp, ch 5, turn; 18th row: 10 sp, 2 sm, 
1 sp, 2 sm, 2 sp, 2 sm, ch 3, turn; 19th 
row: 2 sm, 3 sp, 3 sm, 11 sp, ch 5, turn; 
20th row: 8 sp, 1 sm, 3 sp, 1 sm, 2 sp, 
2 sm, ch 3, turn;.21st row: 2 sm, 5 sp, 
3 sm, 7 sp, ch 5, turn; 22nd row: 6 sp, 
2 sm, 1 sp, 2 sm, 2 sp, 2 sm, ch 3, turn; 
23rd row: 2 sm, 3 sp, 3 sm, 7 sp, ch 5, 
turn; 24th row: 8 sp, 1 sm, 2 sp, 2 sm, 
ch 3, turn; 25th row: 2 sm, 11 sp, ch 5, 
turn; 26th row: 8 sp, 1 sm, 2 sp, 2sm 
ch 8, turn; repeat from 13th row until 
the next corner is reached and work it in 
a ay beginning with 12th row.— 

ae a 


HOMEMADE DISH COVERS 

So often food is set away in a bowl on 
the cupboard shell or in the refrigerator. 
If we wish the food covered we must turn 
a saucer over it or use some other make- 
shift cover. 

A most convenient cover can be made 
right in the kitchen for the dishes we use 
oftenest in this way. Saucers used as 
covers often get broken and they take up 
mane room than they should on a crowded 
shelf. 

To make a cover I fill a bowl nearly full 
of cornmeal and cover it smoothly with a 
disk of oiled paper. Upon this I pour 
melted paraffin until the bowl is filled. 
Just before it is set I place a small wooden 
skewer in the center for a handle with 





Such a lid can be used to advant in 
the’ refrigerator. It can be washed re- 
peatedly in lukewarm water if it is im- 
mediately placed in a cool place again to 
become firm. I find these little paraffin 
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Radio Receiving Sets 
and Parts 


youu buy Atwater Kent 
Radio Equipment on appear- 
ance; but you'll keep it for the 
quality of its performance. . 
You can buy complete sets in 
several combinations, starting 
eith a single detector unit, up to 
several stages of amplification. 
Or you can buy the finished 
parts and assemble your own 
set as you choose. 
Hear an jovan tip set at 
Go cokes do cxcdins ton 
Atwater Kent Mrc. Company 
» 4948 Stenton Ave., PHILADELPHIA 























Bag Only 


Retails at $2.00 
ae inone. Ha unfolds 
an Bag, 
Bag or Market Bag, 12x15 athens 
Made of Dupont Fabricord, the same 
ppteel ee in ye 
as pocket for wder, etc. 
Beautifully finished” Our Profit. 
sharing price only $1.34 postpaid. 
Big Catalog Free 
Write today for our new catalog 
showing hundreds of other dail 
explains our which saves 
the dealer's profit. We have een 
in business nearly 40 years. Thous- 
ands of thrifty women are furnishing 
Ger hone my cost bag our 
plan. Money promptly if an 
article fails to please nag OS for 
the bag or free catalog today. 


prices. it 
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Great Eastern Coffee & Tea Co. 











Dept. 42 St. Louis, Mo. 
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NO MORE SCORCHING 

I had a rather deep basin with a per- 
forated bottom. I drilled holes in oppo- 
site sides of the rim and attached a wire 
handle. Now when I wish to boil any 
food that has an inclination to “‘stick’”’ to 
the bottom of the kettle I place it in this 
basin and lower it into a kettle of boiling 
water. When the cooking is completed I 
lift out the basin by the wire handle and 
set it to drain. This saves using a col- 
lander, constantly watching the food and 
having to wash a sticky kettle. 


BEDTiMr za TORY 


WHY FREDDIE’S JOKE FAILED 

“What I can’t understand,” said little 
5-year-old Freddie, with a puzzled air, 
‘is why rabbits always lay red and green 
and yellow eggs and they always taste 
just like chicken eggs after they have been 
boiled. Besides, rabbits never lay eggs 
only at Easter, so I guess that’s why it is 
Easter,’cause the rabbits lay colored eggs.” 

Freddie had just been put to bed and 
his mother was tucking the covers in nice 
and warm. ‘Now don’t you think it’s 
very strange about the rabbit eggs, 
Mother?” he ‘asked, and, of course, his 
mother said it was, for it really is. 

“I’m going toplay a trick on my white 
rabbit when Easter comes,” he declared, 
and Freddie seemed more interested in the 
rabbit and Easter than he did in the bed- 
time story his mother was going to read to 
him. “Yes,” he said, “I have it all 
planned out. I’m going to keep Bunny in 
n my Own room, so sister and I can have 
| the eggs ourselves, for I think it’s just 





fine to have a whole basket of eggs, don’t 
you, Mother?’ Of course Mother thought 
t would be fine and told Freddie he could 
do just as he liked. 

On Saturday afternoon before Easter, 
Bunny’s basket was carried from his little 
house in the backyard into Freddie’s room 
ind Freddie himself made a nice new nest 
for him in it and put it under the bed. He 
also put a few leaves of lettuce in the 
basket for him. 

That night Freddy was so tired and 
sleepy that he didn’t hear quite all his bed- 
time story and his mother had to finish it 
for him the next night. 

On Sunday morning when Freddie 
opened his eyes, his first thought was of 
Bunny and the Easter eggs. He climbed 
out of bed in his nightie, reached way back 
inder the bed and pulled out the basket— 
and what do you think, there was no Bun- 
ny there and no Easter eggs, either. At 
first he wanted to cry, but instead he went 

ver to the window and looked out. What 
lo you suppose he saw? Right under the 

1c bush, beneath his window, was his 
little sister Elizabeth, sitting flat upon the 
ground and in her tiny lap were a dozen or 
more beautiful Easter eggs. Sitting be- 
side her with his long ears laid back on his 
now-white fur sat Bunny, quivering his 
pink nose at Freddie as much as to say: 
‘The next time you fix a nest for me in the 
house, don’t forget to carry me in there, 
too; you forgot me, you naughty, sleepy- 
headed boy.” 

Just as soon as Freddie saw Bunny he 
remembered that he was going to climb 
out of the window and bring him into the 

use after everyone had gone to bed, but 
the Sandman must have come too soon. 
He had intended to have a jolly surprise 
for Elizabeth, but she had given him a 

irprise instead. 





Freddie vowed to himself, tho, that the 

ext Easter he would not forget the most | 
important thing — Bunny himself. And 
just think, poor little Bunny slept in his! 
house without any bed. Don’t you think | 
he was a pretty nice rabbit to lay so many 
nice Easter eggs after being treated like 
that?—Chloris Clark. 
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Lies in pretty teeth—Remove that film 


Why will any man or woman in 
these days have dingy film on teeth? 


_ There is now a way to end it. Mil- 

lions of people employ it. You can 
see the results in glistening teeth 
everywhere you look. 


This is to offer a ten-day test, to 
show you how to beautify the teeth, 


Film is cloudy 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to the teeth, enters crevices 
and stays. When left it forms the 
basis of tartar. Teeth look discolored 
more or less. 


But film does more. It causes most 
teoth troubles. It holds food sub- 
stances which ferment and form acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 


Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 


You leave it 


Old ways of brushing leave much 
of that film intact. It dims the teeth 
and, night and day, threatens serious 
damage. That’s why so many well- 
brushed teeth discolor and decay. 
Tooth troubles have been constantly 
increasing. So dental science has been 
seeking ways to fight that film. Two 
effective methods have been found. 
They mean so much that leading 
dentists the world over now advise 
them, 


A new-type tooth paste has been 
perfected, correcting some old mis- 
takes. These two film combatants are 
embodied in it. The name is Pepso- 
dent, and by its use millions now 
combat that film. 


Two other foes 


It also fights two other foes of 
teeth. It multiplies the starch diges- 
tant in the saliva., To digest starch 
deposits on teeth which may other- 
wise cling and form acids. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. To neutralize mouth acids 
which cause tooth decay. 


Thus Pepsodent brings to people 
new conceptions of clean teeth. 


Lives Altered 


Whole lives may be altered by this 
better tooth protection. Dentists now 
advise that children use Pepsodent 
from the time the first tooth appears. 
It will mean a new dental era. 


The way to know this is to send 
the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. 


See and feel the new effects, then 
read the reasons in the book we send. 


If you count such things important, 
cut out the coupon now. 





epsadénl 


REG.U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the 
teeth without us¢ of harmful grit. 
Now advised by leading dentists the 
world over. 


10-Day Tube Free ™ 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 792 , 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IM. 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 














ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 














5S Room 


House 


You can buy all the material for a compiet® 
home direct from the manufacturer and sav® 
four profits — the lumber, millwork, hard™ 
ware and labo 

Write today for Free Aladdin Catalog No.836. 





J . 

Beautiful Colonial Bungalow 
All the lumber for this charming bungalow is cut 
to fit by the Aladdin sy stom (net portable). Proved 
savings of over 18°, waste in lumber and up to30% 

savings on | abor. Ask your nearest Aladdin neigh- 
bor. Aladdin homes are warm, strong and | asting 
——bullt everywhere. Thousands of satisfied cus- 
tomers. 





Story-and-a-Half Bungalow 
Here is a beautiful California bungalow. Shingled 
walis and designed in both one story and story and 
& half floor plans. Latter contains four bed-rooms. 





12-Room Dutch Colonial 


Prices quoted include all lumber cut to Ot, win- 
dows, doors, woodwork, glass, pelnes heséware.naite, 
lath, roofing and compl ete drawings and instruc- 
tions. Highest grade clear lumber for all interior 
woodwork, siding, and outside finish. Send today 
for Free Aladdin Cats alog No. 836 

BAY cITY 


The ALADDIN Co. Micuican 
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Don't wish 
for a good 
range — write 


Get t this Book of /) 
rele Atel Pf izmiieon 


Hite $15 down 


brings any range 
in our catalog on 






















profit - sharing sale 
Bow on for limited time 


WW Welreritewsuy 


Direct to You 





AGENTS: QUICK SALES!_ 3007, PROFIT 


IUND discovery out. Washes clothes without rubbing. 
gies cums it. Contains no tye, time, ‘coids, ete. Women simply 
abou Belle (or She: you make 18¢. Quick repeater. MISTRIBU- 
FING SAMPLES FRE mium plan gets business. io experi- 

mee or capital needed Beck Il). made $98.00 in 2 days. Write quick. 
eestev PRODUCTS CO., 194iZ Irving Park Bivd., CHICAGO 


easy- t | 
¥" 000 styles | and acting out a simple little story, an 














A FRIDAY AFTERNOON PARTY 
AT SCHOOL 

Isn’t it nice that we now believe in 
having parties at school? Years ago, of 
course, such a thing was not to be thought 
of, tho they did sometimes have fun in 
spelling bees and singing schools in the 
ony « Naturally, we can’t have one 
every day, but a Friday afternoon party 
once a month makes every one ever so 
— more interested in regular school 
wor 

March with its winds and its first day 
of spring is a very nice time to institute 
this custom. The Easter thought can 
be very nicely worked into this program 
in decorations for the blackboard. Pri- 
mary children will love to color and cut 
out bright-hued eggs from heavy paper, 
and a row of these pinned above the hems 
of crisp white window curtains adds a 
lovely touch of gay color. Easter lilies, 
too, in their white and green, ma 
cut out free-hand and used at the windows. 
Bunnies are easy to draw or cut free-hand, 
and may well be worked into the scheme. 

While you are making rabbits to 
decorate the schoolroom, why not make 
some bunny place cards for your own 
Easter Sunday dinner at home? Just 
trace the rabbit shown here, and using 
it for a pattern, cut out any number 
you want from stiff, white paper. Write 
“Father,” “Mother,” “Janet” and “John” 
on the square below, fold on the dotted 
line, and behold, you have gay little 
rabbits to mark each place. 














The game of the wind and flowers is 
a very attractive and unusual one, and 
children are sure to love it. The teacher 
may play the part of the wind for the 
first game, and all the children at their 
desks are flowers. (They will resemble 
flowers more than ordinarily if they first 
don quaint little crepe paper caps of 
their own designing and making. Per- 
haps making the caps would be a party 
in itself for one day, and the children 
might keep these for other days of games 
and high carnival.) 

For the game, each child is given the 
name of a flower. Let them choose their 
own flower names, and tell why, ym for 
fun. The wind starts the game by tellin ‘| 


the flowers follow his suggestions, just 
as real flowers in a garden obey every 
whim of the wind. 

A little, gentle breeze is blowing, says 
the wind, and the flowers nod their heads 
ever so gently. The breeze grows a little 
stronger and heads nod violently, then 
bodies sway and as the wind increases 
into a gale, the flowers rise and bend 
nes gee to side. Sometimes there comes 
a lull, 
softly on their “stems. Sometimes a 


” 





storm bursts forth, and the wind drives 
the flowers and leaves whirling and 


|dancing about the room, always softly 


and the flowers droop, swaying | }' 











America’s Foremost Wall Papers 
A NATIONAL REPUTATION 
old rehable Wall Paper house announces to its frands that 
the Yb cctalagee oew ely Cn ee Tehoeient 
copy sa 4 
Wal Peon ore cachonee and cannat be purchesed eloewhere, 


FACTORY-TO-YOU PRICES 
4c, Se, 6c, Fe, Be, Be, 10c, up to I< 


The Independent guarantee protects you. Over 450.000 stushed 
Window Shades—Se nitae—Brushes— Tools 
Paints and Varnishes—et Factory Prices. 


WALL PAPER CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. : 





your B.. and thep spin, 
dye, and reweave it intolovely, 
new, seamless, reversible 


Ouson Velvety Rugs 


that Ser she esses ade Wiltons ey a: 
and will stand wear. c= 

















EVERY HOME NEEDS THEM 


No Housekeeper can afford to be without them. 


stains from 
the price of the book. Descriptive cir 
$1.00 and Swe will forward book, prepa 
Fred Andrews, 28 Vassar Ave. «+ Newark, New Jersey 


SONGS crintscigs "Ciean, catchy hes thet 


ody likes, i, X. sheet music 
with beautifuloolored covers. Send for free catalogue. 











T.S.DENISON & ©O., 628 So. Wabash, Dept. S28, Gite 
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SUCCESSFUL 


and on tiptoe, for flowers could not be 
SV. 
his is a pleasant game for occasional 
on stormy afternoons when it is 
too wet and disagreeable to play out of 
doors. It could be made into a forfeit 
game by having those pay a penalty who 
fail to change with the wind. These 
forfeits might be redeemed by imitating 
some animal, describing some familiar 
place or thing, or by demonstrating how 
some task is done.— ‘rs. J. W. T. 


JAPANNED TRAYS SAVE STEPS 


While we are sighing for a more con- 
venient house it pays to do our best with 
what we have. 

Japanned trays at twenty cents and 
thirty cents each save me many steps, 
considerable time, and, what is more 
important, some mental strain at least 
three times every day. So often we plan 
how to save steps and time; how seldom 
we plan to save mental energy. Yet how 
foolish to squander our thoughts on things 
that are no better for the squandering. 

We find it more convenient to clear our 
table after each meal whether we eat in 
the dining room or in the breakfast nook 
in the kitchen. 

Setting and unsetting the table required 
considerable time, and too often something 
was forgotten which I had to get up and 
bring. To remedy this state of affairs I 
procured a neat little Japanned tray for 
twenty cents. On it I place the sugar 
bowl, salt and pepper shakers, vinegar and 
catsup bottles, prepared mustard and 
whatever small accessories we desire 
‘for the table. At table for every day we 
use things directly from the tray. When 
the meal is over one trip = the whole 
collection in the cupboard. 

This proved such a real help that I next 
bought a larger tray. Like many farm 
families we have no constant ice supply 
but depend largely upon our excellent 
cellar for keeping things cool during sum- 
mer. This is entirely satisfactory except 
that it takes so many steps to carry things 
up and down at each meal time. my 
larger tray I place the cream pitcher, 
butter plate large itcher of milk—our 
family are all mi rinkers—salad dress- 
ing and such perishable things as must be 
kept cool. At one trip the whole collec- 
tion is transported to the cellar. At one 
trip it is returned to the table. 

A large rectangular tin tray that had 
long cumbered the attic I brought down 
and painted a clean gray. This holds all 
the left-overs such as potatoes to’ be 
warmed for supper, cooked vegetables 
that can be utilized in some way and left- 
over meats and gravies. One trip brings 
the whole collection to the kitchen when 
Iam ready to prepare the next meal. 

I have just bought a new inexpensive 


nt 











tray for use when I get things ready for a 
meal ahead of time. So often I prepare 
fruit or salad greens or pudding several 


hours before it is time to use them and 
wish to keep it fresh and cool. Instead 
of placing the preparation in a large dish 
to be served later I now place it at once in 
individual dishes and save time and often- 
times appearance as well. 

\ busy acquaintance, while waiting to 
cquire a tea-wagon, uses a large inex- 
pensive tray in this way. When putting 
iway the clean dishes she places on the 
tray whatever dishes she is certain to need 
at the next meal. The loaded tray, cov- 
ered with a clean towel, stands on the 
drain board until needed. At one trip she 
carries to the table the needed dishes, 
silver and glasses instead of going to the 
cupboard for each. 

ime and work saved in the routine of 
getting and clearing away after meals is 
important because it is multiplied by con- 
siderably over a thousand in the course of 
& year. Walking is, of course, one of the 
best things we can do for our health, but 
it should be outdoor walking and not just 
around the kitchen stove.—A. A. 
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HeatTu isthe best help you have’ round the farm 
because you can’t do much without it. From sow- 
ing time to harvest time your best ‘‘hired hand”’ 
is your own health. Therefore— 

Watch the things you eat! Give your body ma- 
chinery at least the same care you would give a 
costly tractor or harvester. See that you havea dish 
of prunes[in one delicious form or other]every day. 

Why prunes? Because prunes—and especially 
Sunsweet Prunes—supply something the body 
needs every day: a/axative from Nature's own phar- 
macy. Besides, prunesare rich in natural fruitsugar, 
tonic iron and other mineral and ‘‘vitamine’’ ele- 
ments that help to make farm fare really healthful. 

If you want to keep your best ‘‘hired hand’”’ 
happy and on the job, Sunsweet is the word at 
sun-up [and any time during the day!] 

Sunsweet Prunes are fine, firm, full-flavored and rich- 
meated prunes—the pick of California’s pack. Sold in buik 
and in cartons—ask for them at the store where you 


trade. And send for the Sunsweet Recipe Packet—it will 
put a new taste-and-health meaning into your daily 











fare. Use the coupon—it’s free! 


SUNSWEET 


CALIFORNIA S NATURE-FLAVORED 





Mail this coupon for Recipe Packet—free! 


California Prune & Apricot Growers Association, 38 Market Street, San Jose, Californias 
Please send me, without cost, the Sunsweet Recipe Packet—‘“‘60 ways to shake hands with 


Health every day.”” 


Name 





Address. 























—So writes 
Mrs. S. F. Lane, Kennewick, Wash. 
Butter comes quicker with 
less work. 
Making butter and ‘cleaning 
churn is only a matter of 
minutes. 
Can't absorb moisture, leak 
or warp. Light and easy to 
handle. Sanitary, washed as 
easily as a dish. 


Dazey Churns are now in 
over two million homes. 

It’s the | or mtr age copper- 
bearing dairy-tin removable 


container that has made 
Dazey metal churns espe- 
cially popular. 





DAZEY 


Churning isnt Churning any mare’ 


Every Dazey is guaranteed. Priced 
as low as $1.75. Have your dealer 
show you one, or write for free 
book, to Dazey Churn & Mfg. Co., 
4307 Warne Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Sold by Stores Throughout 


the World 
Electric 
Metal 4 te 28 gals. 
1 to 16 gais. 








Glass 
2 te 4 ots. 
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— 
Protects As 
It Beautifies 


O Cdr 


—for automobiles 
and all fine surfaces 


7 IMPORTANT SUPERIORITIES 
For Sale Everywhere 
CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO. 
Chicago Toronto London Paris 
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NO STICKY DISHES 

When beginning a busy morning on 
baking day | like to place close at Land a 
large enameled pan containing a liberal 
quantity of warm water. 

Of course this water cools as the morn- 
ing progresses but it never becomes quite 
cold. Into it as I use them I drop the 
various plates and cups, beaters and other 
utensils that are so unpleasant to wash 
after they have become dry and sticky. 

When the baking is finished it is an 
easy matter to take out these dishes from 
which every foreign particle has been dis- 
solved and wash them in a little clean 
water. Don’t struggle with mixing bowls 
and beaters, saucepans and baking dishes 
when a pan of warm water right at hand 
will do away with all the unpleasantness. 
—A. M. A. 


COOKIES AND SMALL CAKES 

To the mother who has schoo! lunches 
to prepare, cookies and small cakes are a 
| boon. They are always ready, are not 
“mussy”’ as a piece of large cake is apt 
|to be, and are, as a usual thing, much 
|more attractive to the child. Those 
| which contain nuts and raisins especially 
are rich in food values, and so should not 
|be given too freely to young children. 

Cakes and cookies made by the follow- 
ing recipes will keep moist for a long time 
if put in a stone jar or crock and covered 
tightly. They will be found as acceptable 
to the grown-ups of the family as to the 
children. 

Spiced Cakes call for 1 cupful of light 
brown sugar, half a cupful of butter, half 
a cupful of sour cream, half a cupful of 
chopped raisins, half a cupful of chopped 
nuts, and 2 eggs. Mix by the ordinary 
butter-cake method and add 1 teaspoon- 
ful of soda dissolved in hot water, 1 tea- 
spoonful each of cloves and cinnamon 
\% teaspoonful each of black pepper an 
ginger, and 134 cupfuls of flour. Bake in 
oe yp towed gem-pans in a rather quick 
oven. 
































EVERYBODY EATS EVERY DAY 


and every time they eat some one makes a profit. Sell 
~~ and bein the biggest business in the country 
Yo capitalorexperience necessary. Just show samples 
and take orders for Sugar, Flour, Canned Goods, Dried 
Fruits, Coffee and entire line of ‘‘every day eating” 
oceries, as well as Paints, Roofing, and Automobile 
ils. Finest quality. Our prices in many cases are low- 
est. We have men making $6,000 to $8,000 yearly. 


Address HITC HCOCK-HILL COMPANY, Dept. 201,Chicago, 
Re.erences—any bank or express company. 


English Tea Cakes. One cupful of 
granulated sugar, half a cupful of butter, 
1 cupful of water, 1 cupful of English 
currants, well washed. Stir until well 
blended, put on stove and let come to a 
boil. When cool, add 2% cupfuls of 
flour sifted with half a teaspoonful of 
soda, 1 teaspoonful of cinnamon and 
half a teaspoonful of cloves. Bake in 
gem-pans in a quick oven. 

Coffee Cakes. One cupful of granvlated 
sugar, % cupful of butter, % cupful of 
strained black coffee, 1 egg, % cupful of 
milk, 14 cupful of floured English currants 
2 cupfuls of flour, 2 teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. 

Cream butter and sugar; add egg and 
beat thoroly. Add coffee and milk, then 
the baking powder and flour which have 
been sifted together, and last, the currants. 
Pour into a well greased shallow pan 
sprinkle well with cinnamon and powdere 
sugar and bake in a moderate oven. Cut 
into small squares when cold. 

Raisin Cookies. One heaping cupful of 
granulated sugar, 34 of a cupful of butter, 
2 eggs, 2 cupfuls of sifted flour, 1 cupful 
of rolled oats, 1 cupful of sultana raisins, 
or the same of larger raisins cut in pieces; 
4% teaspoonful each of cinnamon and 
nutmeg, 1 teaspoonful of soda, sour milk 
to make a very stiff batter. Drop on 
buttered pans and bake in a moderate 
oven. (Sweet milk and baking powder 
may be used if preferred.) 

Nut Cakes. Three-fourths cupful of 
granulated sugar, 1 tablespoonful of 
butter, 1 egg, 4% cupful of sweet milk 
1 cupful of flour, 1 heaping teaspoonful o 
baking powder, 1 teaspoonful of vanilla, 
% cupful of nuts cut in small pieces. 
Bake in gem-pans. 








Cocoa Cakes, Cream together 1 heaping 
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You should use Black Silk 


Stove Polish to t rust because it saves 
the sowtll en ekinastad Rust eats the 
iron wears it away, Black Silk Polish 
protects your stove as well as beautifies it. 


Lira raat 


gives a gloss which lasts four times as long as 
ordinary polish and will not rub off or dust 
off. It’s economical,too. It won’t cake in the 
a pan you meevery Soe. See your ay 

ie has many ca guaranteed ‘ 
He will be ready. 


Black Silk Stove Polish Works 
Sterling. Giinc! 


Use Black Silk Air-Drying trom Enamel! on 
grates, registers, stove pipes— prevents rusting. 
Use Black Silk Meta! Polish for silver nickel or 
brass. it has no equal for use on automobiles. 


CQ Shute i Yyery Lop 
a 

SMOKES HIS MEAT 

BY PAINTING IT 


Utah Farmer’s Simple Method Gives 
Wonderfully Delicious Flavor and 
Saves 20 Pounds in Every 100 








You can flavor your hams and bacon 
deliciously and save time, money and meat 
by the easy method successfully used by 
W. H. Laws, Richfield, Utah. 

Mr. Laws simply paints his meat with 
Wright’s Smoke, which smokes meat per- 
fectly in a few minutes without fire, 
trouble or loss, gives a better flavor, keeps 
insects away and saves 20 pounds in 
every 100 by preventing shrinkage. Mr. 
Laws sugar cures his meat with 27 
pounds of salt and a bottle of Wright's 
Ham Pickle. Large bottles of Wright's 
Smoke or Wright’s Flam Pickle cost little at 
any drug store, and are guaranteed. 

Send your name to the E. H. Wright 
Co., 821 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo., 
and receive free and postpaid a new $1 
book, “Meat Production on the Farm, 











which tells how to cure every kind of 
meat. ‘This $1 book is free to farmers 
only. Write for it today. 


YOU NEED 
THIS BOOK 


[Iz illustrates and explains how 
you can permanently repair 
leaky kettles, cracked stove Eds, 
fire pots and make dozens © 
other repairs economically with 
SMOOTH-ON NO. 1 
As easy to apply as putty— 
lasting as iron. 


-ON No. 1 issold by 
SMOOTH a rd 





Saimeenell SHOOTH-ON HFG CO.. 
= innate 








PATENTS—Send for free book. Contains valu- 
able information for inventors. Send sketch of 
your envengien ~4 ee Vom A = ——— 
nature. ompt service. (Tw x- 
erience.) TALBERT & ALBERT. 
78 Talbert Building, Washington, D. ©- 


RS 
MENDETS —WONDER tit LMR. La a 








Co. Box 309 
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cupful of granulated sugar and 2 table- 
spoonfuls of butter. Add 1 egg and beat 
well. Dissolve 2 heaping tablespoonfuls 
of cocoa in 1 cupful of warm sweet milk 
or water and add to first mixture, to- 
gether with 2 level teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder sifted with 2 cupfuls of flour. 
Bake in gem-pans. 

Cocoanut Cookies. One cupful of butter 
or butter and lard mixed, 2 cupfuls o 
sugar, 2 eggs, 1 cupful of sour milk, 
1 teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a very 
little hot water, 1 teaspoonful of vanilla, 
4 cupfuls of flour. Roll out, sprinkle with 
cocoanut, press it in lightly with the 
rolling-pin and bake in a — oven. 

Date Cakes. One cupful of light brown 
sugar, % cupful of butter, % cupful of 
sweet milk, 2 eggs, 2 level teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, 2 cupfuls of flour (scant), 
4 teaspoonful of cinnamon, 4 teaspoon- 
ful of cloves, 1 cupful of dates stoned and 
cut in small pieces. Bake in well greased 
gem-pans in a moderate oven. 

Ginger Cakes. One cupful brown sugar, 
1 cupful of sorghum or Orleans molasses, 
1 cupful of sour milk, % cupful of butter, 
2 eggs, 334 cupfuls flour, 1 teaspoonful of 
soda, pinch of salt, 2 teaspoonfuls of 
ginger. Bake in gem-pans.—Mrs. A. D. M. 


GARNISHINGS FOR MEAT DISHES 
Many hostesses, if they have not 
parsley with which to decorate the meat 
dishes, feel at a loss about what to use, 
but there are a number of other garnishes 
that may be used to good advantage. 

Many kinds of meat may be covered with 
a sauce and the edge of the dish garnished 
with small diamondsof crisp toasted bread. 
Baked fish, browned in the oven and 
served on a large platter may be decorated 
with little fancy-shaped crackers. Salmon 
croquettes should be garnished with lem- 
ons cut in odd shapes and creamed fish 
may be decorated with celery sprigs or 
rings of hard boiled eggs. 

Fried chicken looks best garnished with 
the leaves and blossoms of the nasturtium, 
or the lacy leaves of the carrot may be 
used. Planked fish may be surrounded 
either with potato balls or with mashed 
potatoes made a little soft and forced 
thru a pastry tube. For baked ham 
radishes cut to resemble water lilies are 
nice, alternated with olives and water- 
cress or with cooked prunes. For cold 
boiled ham or sliced beef, mint leaves make 
a pleasing finish. 

Roasted goose or duck should be gar- 
nished with small red baked apples stuffed 
with jelly, while turkey may be garnished 
with rings of carrot strung on a thread and 
laid across the breast, rings of green and 
red sweet peppers, olives and radishes. 
\ celery sprig or frill of tissue paper should 
be tied to the end of each leg to replace the 
leet, —L. E. B. 


KITCHEN STOVE CONVENIENCES 


[ find a towel-rack behind the kitchen 
stove a great convenience as the towels 
dry quickly and are out of sight. Such a 
rack may be made by stretching wires 
irom serew-eyes driven into the wall or 
a rack may be attached to the back of the 
stove. 

\ wall-cupboard near the stove saves 

intless steps. Here can be kept season- 
ngs, covers, frying-pans, coffee and teapots 
ind canisters containing coffee and tea. 

\n oven holder made by stitching up a 

g of heavy material into which the 

hand may be thrust when reaching into 
the oven protects the hand from excessive 
heat and possible burns. 
_ An extra ashpan can be made by the 
local tinsmith for a moderate sum. This 
is & great convenience, especially in bad 
weather since the filled pan can be re- 
moved, the empty one substituted and 
the kitchen cleaned without waiting for 
‘he other pan to be emptied.—A. M. A. 








“Pigs Is Pigs” 
-~But Some Are Different 


You grow one sort of pigs. Your neighbor may grow 
another. And when they go to market, yours may be fat, 
healthy and solid, while his may be scrawny enough to slip 
through a picket fence. 


When they reach our packing plant, after rigid Govern- 
ment Inspection, we pick out the plump, young, corn-fed 
hogs for the hams that bear the famous Armour Star, “The 
Ham What Am.” They must be smooth-grained, even 
textured, with just the right proportions of fat and lean. 
Then we cure them for eight to ten weeks in the sweet, 
mild Star cure and smoke them in the stockinet covering 
over smoldering hickory fires. 


But when you slice off a piece of Star Ham, and its deli- 
cious aroma curls up from the sizzling pan—that’s when you 
say “The Ham What Am!” 


Star Bacon and Star Leaf Lard 
— Jes’ as Fine as the ‘Ham What Am’ 


We choose just as tender, fine-grained meat for 
Armour’s Star Bacon. You’ll find it economical 
to buy it by the piece. 

Star Leaf Lard is made from purest leaf fat, 
tried out in open kettles, so that the steam escapes 
instead of condensing. Its dryness and 
creamy consistency give wonderful results 
in baking and frying. 

The Armour Oval Label is your 
surety of topmost quality in these as 
in scores of other appetizing foods. 














wf ARMOUR £55 COMPANY 
Sa A CHICAGO 


Write Division B; Department of 
Food Economics, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago, for free Booklets, 
“Sixty Ways of Serving Ham,” and 
“Make It Better With Leaf Lard.” 
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Mellin’s Food, pre- 
pared with milk, is 
rich in all the tissue- 
forming elements 
that the baby’s rap- 
idly growing body 


demands. 













Let us send you our book, “The Care 
and Feeding of Infants,” and 
a Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin's Food. 








Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 









Wonderful New 
Discovery in 


Home Heating ff ie. 














f 
that’ tin easier fo to Fay Ae quicker i 


rare Pts 
surprisin at Heele ‘ 
al aedyyonect hat et Cy, 


Book Freo—Eacy P eoments 
Write today and save money. 






AW cer eviitewaus 
Direct to You 


sanousW HITE FLAME BURNER 


AKES your old kerosene lamps and 
e lanterns shine with a brilliant soft, 
> yd 
Bs yy 
ree: 





white light. Non-breakablesteel mantle, 
Nosmoke. Nosoot. Relieves eye strain, 
4K million satisfied users, Guaranteed 
safe, durable, reliable. sample, 
50 ets. post paid, stamps or coin: 3 for $1.25. 
Your money back if not satisfied. 





LOOMS $9.90 ||\\ 





WEAVINGATHOME. 


No experience necessary to weave 
xine rues, carpets, etc., on 
UNION LOOMS from rags ‘and 
waste material. Home weaving is 
fascinating and highly profitable. 
Weavers are rushed with orders. 
Be sure to send for free loom book. It 
tells all about soaring — d our wo —_ 
fully low-priced, eas! 
UNION LOOM WORKS. _274 4 Factory St.. ae a w. Y. 


All advertisements are ~ guaranteed. 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY 


The couple were married and traveled | 
| to the lakes for their honeymoon. 


As soon 
as they arrived they took a boat out upon 
the lake. 

The following morning the 
mother got a post-card, which read: 


bride’s 


“Arrived safely. Grand row — 
sup} per. 

“My!” she muttered, “I didn’t think | 
they’ &. to quarrel so soon. 


CAUSE FOR WORRY 
There was a man 
And all his life 
He'd worked in a shipyard; 
And he had a baby, 
And it was going to be christened, 
And for a week 
He couldn’t sleep nights 
Because he was worried 
For fear the minister 
Would hurt the baby 
When he hit it with the bottle. 
—The Fore River Log. 


OLD MAN (browsing in book-store)— 
“ ‘Last Days of Pompeii’—what did he 

BOOKSELLER—“Oh, I dunno—some 
sort of eruption.” 





| 
| 


| 








For School or Play or i a Party 


The prettiest 4 most serviceable children’s dresses 
are trimmed with 


WRIGHT S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


Made 13 colors of fast color percale and 6 
colors be fine taffeta silk. Also in black, white 
an¢ fancy materials. Leading fashion magazines 
for this i have many excellent designs for 
trimming with tape. 

Sold at notion counters in the best stores everywhere. 


Send 10c. for our 1923 enlarged sewing book 
with new designs for women’s and children’s cloth- 
ing, aprons, lingerie and useful articles for the 
home or for traveling. We will send also a 83-yard 
trial piece of tape in fast color Boreas in any one 
of the following colors: Gray, k, Light Blue, 











WHAT IS HOME WITHOUT A 
MOTHER? 
Tim: “How are you getting along at 
home while your wife’s away?” | 
Jim: Fine. I’ve reached the height of | 
|efficiency. I can put-on my socks now 
from either end.” 


Sportsman: “I want to look at some 

murrors. 
Storekeeper: 
Sportsman: 


my face in.” 


LETTER “‘R’”’ PUZZLE 

Insert the letter “r’’ wherever necessary 
to change: 

1. A feline into a vehicle. 
A tumor into a small bird, 
A month into a girl’s name, 
An insect into a beverage. 
Frozen water into a cereal. 
A cooking vessel into a harbor, 
A domestic animal into a bird, 
Help into very dry. 


‘Hand mirrors?” 
“No, some that I can see 


OID Ory Gobo» 


ANSWERS TO FEBRUARY PUZZLE 
Rose, daisy, pea, peach, grape, tea, 
laurel, tulip, lily, ivy. 


YY bine 


FRIENDS m4 
NEIGHBORS: ‘THI 
R= 








nly)’ 
A Ve): YUL Pal 


The neighbors had a reception for Hank 
Biglow and presented him with a rocking 
chair just before the date set for himto 





move to a distant state. Hank, however, 
decided at the last minute not to go— 
guess after he found out how much folks 


Brown, Reseda, Navy, Lavender, Linen Color, Old 
Rose, Alice Blue, Red, Black, Yellow. 







Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co. 


Marufacturers 
Dept. 321 Orange N.J. 
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Save money. Try this won- 
derful « y od =i 
M than n use, 
=] sold on 30 Days’ Free Trial. 
GREAT FUEL SAVER AND 
WONDERFUL BAKER 
Housewives are delighted with 
results. Exclusive features: Odor Hood—carries 
geen chimney. Ash sifter sifts ashes ee eee anes. 
absorbs and holds 


Wes eet 8 Y eas 
p— or years. FA 1 


Factory a 
ing plan. Many styles from which to 
fee tee ora oes aes ae 


N EW, —. 
) AGENTS ARES? 


New scientific development mekes 
yy remarkably easy. No wires 
ee 


Gives clean, quick heat, easily rego- 
—_ Costs = cent for 3 hour’s 7 
ves steps. Cuts ironing time in hal 

Selle fest. Mrs. Wegner, Ohio, sold 25 in fon teas spare 
time. Moyer, Pa., made $164.00 inone week, You can do es 
well, No experience necessery, Work ell or spare time. 
You simply take orders, we Tg - — oo end do 

 Gensi Fy Wales toms. 
Sead tor log and FRE OUTEIT OFren. Write today. 


AKRON LAMP CO. 93 fron St., Akron, O. 
KODAK FILMS secs! trial offer, your 


next 
odak film developed 5c—prints 





















| Teally thought of him he couldn’t leave. 





2c each. MOSER & son, 2240 St. James Ave., Cincinsatl 








two 
solo 
nul 
one 
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MARCH MUSIC OFFERINGS 

The new Century catalogs listing over 
two thousand numbers—graded piano 
solos and duets, vocal solos and violin 
numbers—are now ready. If you wish 
one ask for it when you send in your order. 

Vocal 

Smilin’ Thru, by Penn. (e-f.) After 
the moving picture of Smilin’ Thru was so 
well liked, this song was published with an 
added verse. If you have seen the picture 
you will surely want the song. It has a 
very beautiful melody, the simplicity of 
which adds to its charm. 

The Little Town That I Call Mine, by 
Janseen. (c-e.) This high class ballad is 
a very pleasing number for program or 
home use. The harmonious accompani- 
ment carries the melody. The title tells 
the story of the song. 

Stealing, by Sullivan. (e-f.) A very 
popular song written in a bright, attrac- 
tive style. To add to the interest, we will 
tell you that it is a heart that is stolen. 

Call Me Back, Pal of Mine, by Dixon. 
(d-e.) One of the most melodious popular 
waltz songs written for some time. The 
extra refrain is arranged for male quar- 
tette. You will like this number, for it_is 
easy to sing. 

Who Loves You Most After All, by 
Cohen. (f-e.) An attractive popular song 
with a good swing to the refrain. 

In the Harbor of My Mother’s Arms, by 
Lange. (e-e.) The title of this song might 
make you homesick if you are far from 
home. It was no doubt written by some- 
one in that frame of mind. 

Instrumental 

You Tell ’Em Ivories, by Confrey, grade 
4. By the writer of Kitten on the reys, 
this one is second only to that number. 
If you enjoyed learning the other one you 
will like this one also as it is full of pep. 
This writer has many imitators but none 
can equal his style. 

Carry Me Back to Old Virginny, by 
Bland, Grade 4. Avery delightful reverie 
has been transcribed from this favorite old 
melody, which Alma Gluck revived and 
made so popular by singing on the concert 
stage and for the records. 

Angelus, by Schackley, Grade 3. A 
reverie written in imitation of the Angelus 
bells. The grace notes indicate the tink- 
ling of the bells. 

Fluttering Leaves, by Koelling, Grade 3. 
A charming recital number with scales 
and runs to help the technic of the younger 
students. 











Address all orders for music to Successful 
Farming 


DECEMBER MUSIC COUPON 
(Which expires March 31st.) 


Vocal 
The Old Road, 40 cents. 
Honey, How I Want You, 30 cents. 
Homesick, 30 cents. 
I'm Just a Little Blue for You, 30 cents. 
Behind the Clouds, 30 cents. * 
O, Lovely Night, 15 cents. 





Instrumental 
Rhyme Road to Music Land, 75 cents. 
Paper Chain Waltz, 30 cents. 
Tam o’ Shanter, 15 cents. 
Violin and Piano 
To a Wild Rose, 35 cents. 


MARCH MUSIC COUPON 
(This coupon expires June 30th, 1923.) 
Vocal 


Smilin’ Thru, “40 cents. 
Che Little Town I Call My Own, 30 cents. 
Stealing, 30 cents. 
Call Me Back, Pal o’ Mine, 30 cents. 
Who Loves You Most After All, 30 cents. 
In the Harbor of My Mother’s Arms, 10 

cents. 

Instrumental 

You Tell "Em Ivories, 40 cents. 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginny, 40 cents. 
Angelus, 30 cents. 
Fluttering Leaves, 15 cents. 
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Would More Money 
Make You Happier? 


Wouldn’t This Old World Be a Better Place to Live in if 
You Had Another $5.00 or $10.00 or $15.00 Every Week 


T'S easy for people 
to talk. But it's 
pretty hard to 

keep happy and con- 
tent if your pocket- 
book or purse is al- 
ways running short. 


Pretty hard to keep 
your spirits upif lack 
of money is always 
cheating you out of 
something you need“ 
or want, something 
you've got your heart 
set on. 

Pretty hard tokeep 
cheerful with that old 
joy-killer ‘‘Can't- 
Afford-It’’ always 
staring you in the 
face. 











Dress Better? 


Every ambitious 
woman hassomegoal, 
some pet desire, some 
pent-up hope or wish 
or longing that depends on money for its realiza- 
tion. Andit’s pretty hard to keep from getting 
blue and discouraged when you don’t know where 
the money’s coming from. 


Maybe your long-denied ambition is to dress 
better. Maybe to travel—to visit far-off relatives 
or see the country. Maybe to own a home. Maybe 
to buy a car. Maybe to get a better education or 
to send a son or daughter to col- 
lege. Maybe to pay old bills and 


I Can Help You Get It 





Would YoulAteto AreYouAmbtiious Do You WantaBtg- 
to Own a Home? 


No Matter What You Want 
Extra Money For,— 
Here Is a Way To Get It 


steady year-around 
demand forthe qual- 
ity of socks so easily 
knitted on the Home 
Profit Knitter. That's 
why we want more 
and more home work- 
ers who are willing to 
dospare-timeknitting 
for us. 


You Get Good Pay 

You don't need to 
know a single thing 
about knitting to take 
up this work. We 
show you how. Com- 
plete instructions 
that make everything 
plain and clear come 
with the knitter. 
With practice, anyone 
who follows direc- 
tions—anyone 
who really wants 
to earn money instead 
of merely wishing for it, anyone who is willing to 
make a little effort and do his or her part—can 
soon be turning out perfect socks—and getting 
good pay for every pair. 


The pay is sure. The Home Profit Hosiery 
Company guarantees to take every pair of socks 
you knit for us on a Home Profit Knitter in ac- 
cordance with our simple instructions, and guaran- 

tees to pay you a fixed price for 
each pair as fast as you finish the 


ger Bank Account? 





get out of debt. Maybe to havea 


socks and send them in. But if 





comfortable bank account as a re- 
serve against emergencies or old 
age. Maybe it’s to live better, to 
get more pleasure and enjoyment 
out of life. 


But let’s look the facts straight 
in the eye. No one ever did or ever 
will get anything in this life just 
by wishing for it. There's only one 
sure and dependable way to have 
more money in your purse—that's 
by earning ¢é yourself. 


And I can show you a way to do 
it. Just by using your spare time 
—time that so many women idle 
away. You can earn it rightin 
your own home. You don’t have 
to take a single step away from 
your own door. 


All In Spare Time 


No matter what your pet wish 
or ambition may be, no matter 
what you want more money for, 
if an extra $3 to $10 or $15 every 
week or so will help make you happier 
and better satisfied, then I can 
show you how to get it. 


I have provided profitable and 
leasant spare-time home-work 
or hundreds of people—both 
women and men. Now I want to 
start at least a thousand more. 
The work is interesting. In fact, 


some of those who have taken it up tell me it is 

positively fascinating—more like a pastime than 

— at your own con- 
or i i 

the day or evening that oot, Ak. 

; - It needn't inter- 

fere a particle with your regular duties. 


work. You can do it 
venience—sit down and 


and stop whenever you like. 





If They Can Do It 
So Can You 


Some of those who have 
taken up spare-time home- 
knitting on the Home 
Profit Knitter, are mak- 
ing around $3 to $5 a week 
at it. Some around $10. 
Some around Some 


effort given to the work. 
And every dollar thus 
earned is extra money—a 
welcome addition to the 
regular family or 

income. 

Some of our many 
spare-time home-workers 
are married women. Some 
teac us- 
ing their free time after 
school and holidays. Some 
are young unmarr 
women who would rather 
earn money at home than 
work in a store or office or 
factory. Some are men. A 
few give all their time to 
home-knitting— finding it 
pays better than any- 
thing else they can do. 

Some live on farms, 
some in small towns, some 
in large cities—where one 
begoens to live makes no 

erence whatever. | 








preferred, you have the privil 
of selling part or all of the socks 
you knit direct to friends or neigh- 
ors or local stores, at your own 
price. 


Make Your Wish Come True 


If you have been wishing you 
had more money coming in, here 
is your chance. All you n is a 
Home Profit Knitter, a little spare 
time, and the willingness to do 
your part. How much you earn 
will always be in proportion to how 
much time and effort you give the 
work. You can do as much or as 
little knitting each day and each 
week as you choose. You are 
always ‘‘your own boss.”’ If you 
like, other members of the family 
can take turns with you and hel 
you along—for with practice aL 
most anyone can knit socks on the 
Home Profit Knitter. And whether 
you knit a dozen or more pairs 
every day or only a dozen ina 
week or month, you can be sure 
of — pay forall the finished 
work you send us. 

Just send me your name and I 
will send you full information 
about this spare-time home-work 
plan that is bringing in extra 
money for so many others. That 
won't cost you anythi Yet it 
can easily make a vast difference in 
the happiness and satisfaction you 


get out of life—it can mean hundreds of dollars a 
year to you. Simply fill out and mail the coupon 
at the bottom of this page. 
it now—before you forget about it. 


HOME PROFIT HOSIERY COMPANY, Inc., 
Dept. 74, 872 Hudson Ave. 


It’s a good idea to do 


Rochester, BN, Y, 





It's a kind of work that you can take pride in 

ce. From every angle it's 

an ideal way to turn your 

spare hours into dollars— 

knitting wool socks for the 

Home Profit Hosiery Com- 

any on our famous Home 

rofit Knitter. It is many 

times faster than hand-knit- 

ting. That's why home- 

knitting on this skilful little 

machine pays so well. That's 

why so many users of it call 
it their ‘‘Purse-Filler.”” 

Fast or slow, just as you 
turn the handle, this skilful 
little knitter knits and shapes 
each sock from c to toe. 
It knits either a ribbed or 
solid weave, and either a 








\, 


The Master plain or fancy top. 
Knitter You know the rage for 
wool hose Ever ody 
wearing them—men, women, children. There's a 


- COUPON :-----------: 


HOME PROFIT HOSIERY CO., Inc., 
Dept. 74, 872 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 





= 


Send me full information about making 
money at home in my spare time with the 
Home Profit Knitter. I am enclosing 2 cents 
postage to cover cost of mailing, and I under- 
stand that I am not obligated in any way. 


<a State 


(Write Name and Address Plainly) 














such floor coverings. 


Rag rugs truly solve the high cost of furnishing a house, for only the simpter types of furniture belong with 
No “period stuff” for the newly married when pretty rag rugs adorn their floors. 





RAG CARPETS UP-TO-DATE 


By MOSE BAKER 


by a visit to any large furniture or department store. 

The demand for rugs to match the draperies or wood- 
work of certain rooms has led to a revival of the colonial rag 
rug of a century ago. Then, too, the sudden decrease in the 
price paid for old rags has led the thrifty housewife to look 
elsewhere for a means of disposing of the rag bag. Why sell 
rags to the junk dealer for a cent a pound when they can be 
cut, sewed and woven into a beautiful rug? 

Many women have recently been sewing rags who never 
did before, because they have certain places about the house 
where an odd sized rug is required that could not be purchased 
at the department store. Strange as it may seem, many people 
are having room size rugs woven of rags. This differs from 
the old fashioned rag carpet in that it does not cover the 
entire floor but leaves exposed on either side a strip of polished 
surface. Also, the rug is finished with a pretty fringe made of 
the warp. On most of these rugs you will find large borders 
or harmonizing stripes at both ends. 

Most of the large or room size rugs are being used in bed 
rooms. Some are blue, some green, yellow or old rose, with 
white or other harmonizing stripes at the ends. The rags for 
these rugs are pre- 
pared from white ma- 
terial and dyed the 
desired color. Some 
use hit and miss 
rags for the body of 
the rug while the 
ends or stripes are 
of colors that match 
the draperies or 
woodwork 

In regard to the 
large or room size 
rugs a fe 
tions might be given 
that would be of 
value in selecting a 
rug or in having one 


"ies rag rugs are becoming more popular is borne out 


w surcges- 


woven In weaving 
two methods present 
themselves. The first 


is that of having the 
rug woven in a single 
large piece tree trom 
seams. This has one 
advantage: it does 
away with the neces- 
sity ol having to 
sew the strips together. On the other hand it has its disadvan- 
tages. It is a very difficult thing for the housewife to wash a 
room size rug. Also the one piece rug may wear out in one 
pot; it has then lost its utility and must be discarded. 

Room size rag rugs made from strips sewed together are 
best. The strips can be ripped apart when they become soiled 
and washed very easily. If one strip wears out the remaining 
strips can be sewed together and a narrow rug made thus 
giving longer service. Then too, the rug woven in strips can 
be remade or resewed to fit other rooms in"case one moves 
from one house to another 

Another advantage in having the room size rug in strips 





Above are shown some rather new possiblities in rug weaving, such as 
herringbone and a (willed effect. 


is that it is less difficult to find a weaver to do the weaving. 
Only in the cities will you find weavers who have looms for 
weaving large rugs. It is sometimes more satisfactory to take 
your rags to a reliable weaver near you than to send them 
away to larger cities where you may have to wait from three 
to eight weeks for your rug The average weaver is equipped 
and prepared to weave strips or rugs any size from twelve to 
forty-two inches wide and in any length you desire. 

The amount of rags required for each rug depends, of course, 
upon the quality of rags and how narrow they are cut and sewed. 
The following figures show the approximate amount of rags 
for the different size rugs: 


Lbs 

27x54 inches FOQUITOS. 1... eee eee eee enn ene e eee ee en eeenes 2% 
Se. Sone baw toes etree shen tedeWsba weed eSOvetdase 3 
36x72 inches = sctedewautsheces Sb nmen ES TRE A, Se 31 
4x7 feet = saphena nbe trees be Vobd'y tea bu 7 
5x8 feet - ‘ : ee ee 1! 
6x9 feet = > ae 
7x9 feet  <*  ¢Gasen Oy cad Ok Sut dpe ennal Tees me 
8x10 feet sentence suscttdeaas tae cee wee . 20 
9x12 feet 6 * gn de biwend an Sen k ose 6 neaseesbaee . 25 
10x12 feet eC eT eT ee ey ee ey ee ee 33 


The housewife who wishes to : hen ‘the best rag rugs will 
give the preparation 
of the rags her most 
careful attention. 
If she wants a heavy 
weight rug the rag 
should be torn one 
or one and  one- 
quarter inches wide, 
but for the lighter 
or medium weigh! 
rugs from one-hal! 
to three-fourths 0! 
an inch is the better 
width. The narrower 
the rags are cut the 
farther they will go 
in weaving your rug. 
The following direc- 
tions for preparing 
carpet rags are given 
by a weaver in one 
of our large cities. 

“All goods in- 
tended for rugs 
should be washed. 
Starchy goods will 
not beat up closely, 
and dirty rags mean 
a dirty carpet orrug. Poor carpet costs as much for 
warp and weaving as a good carpet. 

“Cut or tear light goods such as calico, muslin, etc., three- 
quarters of an inch wide; woolen and other heavy goods one- 
quarter to one-half inch wide; extra heavy godts as fine as 
can be cut to hold together, and knit goods very fine and across 
the grain, around and around. 

“Do not tear back and forth almost to the end, but tear clear 
across. Cut out seams, hems and rough places. Keep cotton 
and woolen rags separate, also stockings. Take pains in sewing 
a smooth, even joint with no loose ends or corners to stick up 
“tru the warp. Have but two ends (Conlinued on page 138 
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IMPORTANT 


Every’ lcook stove equip. 
dwith the Lorain High 
Speed Burner has onein- 
srchangeable Giant 
Chimr cy which m. 
any standard Lorain 
Bumer a Super-heating 
Giant Burner—anentire- 
hy new principle in Oil 
Cook Stove construction. 





Buy an Oil Cook Stove as 
You’d Buy Farm Machinery 


FoR heavy work, a truck or tractor should be equipped with a 
four-cylinder motor, because of its simplicity, power and dura- 
bility. In like manner, an oil cook stove should be equipped with a 
short chimney burner, because of its simplicity, power and durability. 
But some four-cylinder motors are better than others, and, likewise, 
the Lorain High Speed Oil Burner is better than other short chim- 
ney burners. 

The Lorain High Speed Oil Burner generates a clean, odorless, blue 
flame of intense heat which comes in direct contact with the cook- 
ing utensil. This construction saves oil, and enables the housewife 
to cook better and more rapidly. 

Also, the Lorain Burner is durable, because the vital part, which in 
other burners of this type quickly burns out, is made of “Vesuvius 
Metal,” a discovery made in the laboratories of American Stove 
Company. This metal is not affected by the intense heat of the 
Lorain Burner. Read the Guarantee. 


Many Special Features 


The Lorain High Speed Burner has many other distinctive features, 
such as a positive wick-stop that automatically determines the light- 
ing- and burning-height of the wick. Then there are the tapered 
combustion tubes, which prevent “boil-overs” from reaching the 
wick. The construction of the oil-chamber, prevents wick-stickin 

and makes rewicking easy. The Lorain Wick, which outlasts al 
other wicks and seldom requires trimming, is another exclusive 
feature. So is the large, smooth-rimmed Red Wheel, which makes 
wick control easy. 

You can now choose from among many famous makes of oil cook 
stoves one that will exactly suit you in size, style and color—and 
in addition get this wonderful, efficient burner. 
If you can’t locate a dealer nearby, send us 
a postcard for the name and address of the 
one nearest. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
‘tnd wo cooking epolioncs ST. LOUIS, MO. 


to compare wit Lorain- Sole Manufacturers of Gas Ranges Equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat 
cauipped Gas Ranges. One | Regulator. World’s Largest Manufacturers of Cooking Appliances. 


Wheel gives you a choice of 
44 measured and controlled 

oven heats for any kind of 

oven cooking or baking. 


LORAIN | OIL BURNER 
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BECAUSE the short chimney oil 
stove burner produces an intense 
flame which strikes directly on the 
bottom of the cooking utensil, the heat 
generated has, in the past, caused the 
early destruction of its vital part, the 
inner combustion tube. 

This fault has been completely elimi- 
nated in the Lorain High Speed Oil 
Burner by making the inner combustion 
tube of “Vesuvius Metal” which is not 
affected by the destructive action of 
this intense heat. 

Therefore, American Stove Company 
now gives the following unconditional 
guarantee with each Lorain Oil Burner: 


GUARANTEE 


Should the inner combustion tube of the 
Lorain High Speed Oil Burner burn out 
within 10 years from date of purchase, re- 


placement will be made entirely free of charge. 


Many famous makes of Oil Cook Stoves are 
equipped with the Lorain High Speed Burner, 
including 

QUICK MEAL— 

Quick Meal Stove Co. Div., St. Louis, Mo. 
NEW PROCESS — 

New Process Stove Co, Div., Cleveland, O. 
CLARK JEWEL— 

George M. Clark & Co. Div., Chicago, IIl, 
DANGLER— 

Dangler Stove Company Div., Cleveland, O, 
DIRECT ACTION— 

National Stove Company Div., Lorain, O. 
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‘ale this way: 
It starts circulation 
scatters congestion. The in 
se disappears ~ 
and along with it the pain. 


The pains of strains and sprains 
are due to congestion. When 
you start circulation, you re- 
move the cause of pain. 


Relieves painful rheumatic 
twinges too. Warms and eases 
backaches, neuralgia, colds in 
chest. Keep it handy. 

Sloan's penetrates wifhout 
rubbing. It is truly “the World's 
Liniment.” At all drug stores, 
35c, 70c and $1.40. 


Sloan's Liniment-kills pain! 


2 eae 














There are scores 


of reasons why 
Petroleum Jelly should be 
A 
few of them are burns, sores, blisters, 
cuts. It comes in bottles—at all drug- 
gists and general stores. 


“Vaseline” 
accounted a household mainstay. 


GH MANI FACTURING co. 
(Consolidat 


CHESEBROUL 


New York 


Vaseline 


Reg U S.Pat.OfF 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


Boery Vaseline” Pro 


because of its absolu 


ductis recommended everywhere 


te purity and effectiveness 




















FIX (THAT LEAK | 


No need now to discard leak 
utensils, radiators, etc. No nee 
either, forexpensive trips to 
umber or repair shop. This per- 
fect metal mender does the job 
easily and quis 


“Cold Soder” 


Jest press this semi- 
and’ lot ota. stand until har 
required. The mend is permanent an 


Seat proof, 4 your Gpaler can't “ppl 


the hele 
° I=: or bea 





sad tubs TOOAY, PRODUCTS CO., \ 
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White lead will nicely stick a chair rung 
in place when it is loose, but the chair 
should be set aside for a few days to dry. 


Ink on a floor may be rubbed off with a 
piece of sand paper. If the floor is oiled 
or painted, it must be re-finished with the 
proper thing. Photographic chemicals 
may be removed from a table by use 
of the same prescription, a piece of sand 
paper to remove the spots. Rub with oil 
or varnish over the place, according to the 
original finish. 

When casters refuse to roll easily, get 
down and examine them. Maybe they 
need oil, but ten chances to one they are 
clogged up with bits of thread, hairs or 
litter. Remove whatever debris may have 
accumulated around the running gear, 
= apply a drop of oil. It works won- 

ers 


Is there anybody who hasn’t been 
bothered with a creaking floor board or 
stair board? Scrape out all accumulated 
dirt in the crack of the creaky board, fill 
in with melted paraffine, and the creaking 
will be over for years to come. 


It often happens that after a thunder- 
storm the telephone refuses to work 
properly. Take off the front of the case 
and wipe out the inner surfaces—some- 
times they are blurred with a little film 
from the electric spark. An electric door | 
bell can be managed the same way, and 
so save the cost of an electrician. 


Plaster of paris will mend a break in the 
wall plaster. It will mend a lamp where 
the upper collar of brass comes off. It will 
mend a tile in the bath room or a brick 


in the cellar flooring. In fact, a few 
pounds of plaster of paris should —— 78 
beon theshelf of handyfhelps.—Mrs.F.A. 


THE CARE OF LINOLEUM 


The house-cleaning season usually sees 
| a renovation or replacement of floor cov- 
erings, and there are a few points that it 
is well to keep in mind in order to achieve 
the very best results in warmth, wear and 
appearance. 

Many homes have linoleum on either 
kitchen or dining room and sometimes on 
both, as it is most practical for these rooms 
where the bare floors are not smooth and 
good-looking. If there are rough floors 
with bumps and cracks to be covered, 
these should be given attention before the 
linoleum is laid over them. 

There is a preparation for filling cracks 
which can usually be obtained at any 
store where oil and varnish are sold, and 
| this should be used wherever necessary, 
| until all cracks are filled. If the floor is 

sunken making bumpy places, they should 
be planed off, and the whole floor over- 
| spread with heavy building paper before 
the linoleum is laid. If this is not done, 
}every experienced housekeeper knows 
| there will be holes in the linoleum all too 
| soon where the cracks and bumps occur. 
| In case there has been old carpet or oil- 
cloth on the floor previously, examine care- 
fully to be sure all bent tacks and rusty 
nails are removed, for these will make 
punetures that soon grow into larger holes 
unsightly in appearance and dangerous 
for those walking over them. 

Inlaid linoleum is the best investment 
where it is possible to afford it, as it will 
wear almost as long as the wood floors; at 
least it will wear until all the family are 
tired of the pattern and glad to buy new. 
Printed linoleum, however, is very satis- 
factory for medium hard usage if attention 
is given to soiling or varnishing and waxing 
it frequently. 

If a good quality of varnish is used, two 
or three coats a year will probably be 
sufficient to preserve it; there can be no 
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You will profit by reading our ad columns. 


fixed rule in this regard except to say that 


FARMING 


Dont neglect a Colp 


Mar. 


Dangerous sickness often 
starts with a cold. Ward off 
= colds with Musterole 

fore pneumonia starts. 

Musterole is a clean, white oint- 
jm wed —— — oil of mustard, 

t e healing properties of 
the old-fashioned mustard plaster 
butnoneof the unpleasant features. 

Musterole is not messy to apply 
and without the blister. 

At the first sneeze or sniffle 
take down the little white jar of 
Musterole from the bathroom 
shelf and rub the ointment gently 
over the congested spot. 

With a tingling warmth it pene- 
trates the skin and goes right 
down to the seat of trouble. 

Rheumatism, tonsillitis, lum. 
bago, coughs and colds are all 


symptoms call for Musterole, 
Order erole today 
your Grumman bbc and’ ic in 
Jars and ; hospital size, $3. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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give quick relief 
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snd conyers tee ht oh eras 
and complete free outfit to first in your loc 
answeri ick. ) 
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pure. Sim 
results pe fect each time. 


independent and a 
gest eeller ever 

prospect. 
sary. 
time or full time. 


FOR YOU 


hablo bustnens athome w: 


enand wom- 
rr 





sae 
Agents $36 a Week 


Ezemade Cake Icing. 
Four de Feous flavors. Absolutely 
aple directions make the 
No failures 
—no trouble—just add water. Anyone cas 
make it. This is just one of the 350 famow 


Zanol Products 


that are making men and wee 


ndled by out 
representatives. Every home & 
No experience nec 
No capital needed. bs 
» money in it for you. Write foe 
money-making propocition. 
American Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohie 


American Products Co., 7626 


ne worn IN 





eae ne Rone nes 


factory owner and w 
100 DEEN A 


looking household ties—tea, 
le eat. 19 full ott iy — 


ng. Write 


today @ 
ANY 
BEEN LOOM COMPAN' ah 


$1.25 anh our spare time near home. | 
Light pleasant work showing samples 
and distributing food prod uote 


sige 


qu 
E. C. HARLEY CO., Dept. A31, DAYTON, OHIO. 
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the linoleum can only be kept in the best “ 
condition by always re-varnishing as soon wishes shed had such 








en 3 spots appear worn off. Oil is easier to 
bff apply than varnish but does not last as 
ble * If oil is used and there is not too 
much dirt carried in, an oiled mop will be 
8. very 88 tisfactory in keeping the floor clean, 
nt- and is much less work than the soap- and- 
d, ater method of cleaning. Where the 
of goor gets quite dirty and water must be 
er ysed, no strong powder or soap should be 
es. applied for their bad effects are soon 
ly noticeable in sealy places and breaks here 
and there on the surface. 
fle In laying the linoleum care should be 
of taken to have the edges meet as closely as 
m sible, allowing a very small fraction of 
ly space for it to spread and adjust itself to 
the foor. As all linoleum will stretch 
some during the first month, it is wise not 
- to oil or varnish until this adjustment has 
taken place, and it is better also not to 
ut many of the brads over the seams at 
nl first, for confining it too tightly may cause 
ul buckling. When it is finally stretched 
6, and smoothed into place, every seam 
should be so tight that no water can get 
under, for this is ipeanitary ae_well as Never was such a delicious cereal as Kellogg’s Corn 
io eniul to Op eee Flakes to eat a lot of for breakfast or lunch or as late- 
. CHEESE DISHES | , evening snacks! Always wonderful in flavor, always 
Maghe * e's Ear bese crispy and crunchy, Kellogg’s are simply the last word 
for her own use and a. passed along to ma delightful, wholesome, satisfying food! 
others of the same class . 
Either paprika or cayenne should be Do you realize that through the enormous demand 
used with cheese, as black pepper does not for Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, that Kellogg’s are one of 
“go” with it ae America’s largest buyers of farmer’s corn? 
arebit 
ec. grated cheese *4 tsp. mustard 
et 14 tsp. salt Each day more than a million packages of 
itbsp. butter , 1 level tsp. cornstarch K Il 
Sweet milk Paprika ellogg’s are made and sold. This means more 
ee oe raw corn for one day’s use than a 450-acre corn 


Melt. butter in a heavy skillet, add 
cheese and melt over a moderate fire. Put 


farm can produce in one season! 
mustard, salt, paprika and cornstarch s 





ina cup and blend with a little of the milk. Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are delicious with your favorite 
Add egg and beat well, then fill the cup stewed fruit, or with b nas or other fresh fruit 

with milk. When the cheese is melted ? ana other ir ruit, 

turn in the mixture and cook slowly to a 

smooth, thick cream, stirring constantly. Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are sold only in the RED and GREEN 
P ack ont org be —— se are oe = package that bears the signature of W. K. Kellogg, originator 
crackers that have n hea and serve of Corn Flakes. None are genuine without it. . 


at once. This is a delicious supper or 
luncheon dish. It is even better cooked 
over hot water in a double boiler or a 


9 











chafing dish, and when prepared in the 
. latter way gives a simple Sunday evening 
s meal without kindling therange fire. This 
+ quantity serves four persons; but it may 
’ be doubled without extra labor except vee j 
LU of grating more cheese. It is suggested 

however, that a quantity of cheese (and 
c here is a chance to utilize that which has CORN FLAKE 
: become stale) be grated at some odd time 
y and put away in a glass jar until wanted. 
: : the « Come is already i this makes} _ Also makers of Kelloge’s KRUMBL Also makers of Kellogg’s KRUMBLES and 0 bk BRAN 
2 n excellen “emergency ish, as it may 
. be prepared and served in fifteen minutes. E TO WH 
, Cheese Custard EE TH DEE TO THOSE E 

4e ly 

fn. Pinch of soda. ScceeiTinancsin haloes Wi tess illo sal 10 of 
lc. grated cheese Paprika : KNITTING YARNS 
' Beat eg ges, add the remaining ingredi- One and Two Ounce Balls, Ready for the Needle, No Winding 
; ents and mix thoroly. Turn into a buttered nee COLORS. ELEVEN DIFFERENT QUALITIES 


baking dish and bake in a moderate oven Radiant Shetland, Radiant Worsted, Veued Knitting, Worsted Heather, 
till set and a golden brown. For this pur- Saeed Soe Raven Yam, Extra vy Sweater Yarn, Astrakan Loop Yarn, Germantown Zephyr, Saxony. 
pose an earthen dish is best, preferably one | BEAQON WORSTED CO., Dept.N, 1 12-116 19 East 19th St., New York 


of the brown glazed, white lined ones so YPEW! R iT ERS 


















muck h used at present, or one of oven Seely learn (Dreag Destenina’ and 
giass. The custard must go to the table with gare me- 
— om EKS. 
in the dish in which it is baked, and it ' en ¥ TERMS | a and Expert 
fil, be served immediately, as ‘it soon fsiiek WOOD, sf ROTA NR $45 TO $100 A WEEK 
Lis ie the, Famous " Frei. Partors in 
Cheese Pudding oa  § a eee is U. : |] Every w now does plain 
le.groundorgrated 3c. milk ee, wie for soccial ices and earme aol er cpeeaid ink meray Desir ine, 
heese Butter ~4 a pt. esas Rochester, N. ¥. 
| J Salt : hes ind}: Send mie your free Mt 
“write: ~—— i? STEADY INCOME Setieeette = ee 
’ er a baking dish, and also the bread Bis Profcs—Repeat orden— CDress Designing and Making. 
‘rom which the crusts have been cut. Put Your n advance—$5 TO ’ OMillinery 
read in the dish in layers. Beat eggs Any introducing New ROCHESTER, N.Yn USA, —— 
<4 Guaranteed Hosiery— | (®™ #rmo a PP 











well and add seasoning, cheese and milk; 
pour this over bread and bake in a moder- i 
ven. This is a nice variation from our 
! Iriend bread pudding, as a means of 
UUlzing stale bread.—Mrs. A. B, D, 


must wear or replaced free. : 
e anted, all or spare time. 


Experience unnecessary. You 
write orders, We Deliver and District Salesmen:: 7 Sl as yar 


Collect. Outfit furnished, all 
colorsand gradesincludingsilks NOVELTY CUTLERY CO. 
MAC-O-CIEE MILLS CO., Desk 2853, _, Cincinaati, 0. 156 Bar St, Canton, Ohie 
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HIS is the most important an- 
/} nouncement ever made by 
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Our 33rd Anniversary Style and 
Shopping Guide is now ready! 
We are intensely proud of it—be 
cause it offers more beautiful styles 
—more sensational bargains than 
ever before in our history! 
Endorsed by IRENE CASTLE! 
Our catalog shows all the startling 
style changes. Irene Castle, famous 
movie star and dancer and America’s 
fashion authority, says: “PHILIPS. 
BORN'S 33rd. Annioersary Style Book 
excels them all and offers wonderfu 
savings, I adoise every reader of this 
magazine to send for a copy.” 


3 Million Customers! 
We serve 3 million American families. \\ 
We wantto serve one million more in 1 923. , 
We have just completed new buildings, | 
ving us 40 per cent incre space so 
that we are today equipped to give THE \ 
BEST MAIL ORD SERVICE IN 
WORLD — Y ORDER 
WILL BE PROMPTLY, CAREFULLY , 
AND ACCURATELY FILLED, \ 


We PREPAY to Your Door! 


ye don't wenn. our customers to be put to 
the trou of hguring postage or express 
charges. It costs us one million dollars 
annually to PREPAY delivery. Be sure 
to share in this Million Do Saving. 


Our Money-Back Guarantee! 


Our most liberal money-back guarantee 
covers every purchase. Every penny re- 
funded unless you are thoroughly pleased. 
This also means return delivery charges. 


Don't fail to send coupon or a 1 for 
PHILIPSBORN’S 312-page Style Book. 


[eae S02 cer | 
| PHILIPSBORNS 


“Younded 1890 . 
Department - 2€9 - Chicago, II. 
Please send PHILIPSBORN'’S Style Book. 
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orf 
RAG CARPETS UP-TO-DATE 


Continued from page 134 


to each ball and never wind around 
sticks or rocks. Wind each color sepa- 
rately. 

“ap for hit and miss, mix colors well 
and leave out white unless you want a 
light carpet. Don’t cut dress stiffenings, 
collars, canvas, suspenders, curtain shades, 
oil cloth or similar goods for carpet rags. 
Don’t tie knots in “p 

Many housewives hesitate about dye- 
ing rags for rugs fearing that it requires 
unusual skill or knowledge or that they 
will fade after they are washed. The 
truth of the matter is, that it is less 
difficult to dye rags for weaving than it 
is to dye a waist or other garment. In 
dyeing rags a mistake is less evident than 
in a garment that has been dyed. In 
the dyeing of the rags, one of two ways 
may be selected. The first is that of dye- 
ing the material before it is cut or torn 
in —_ the other that of skeining the 
rags after they have been sewed, putting 
them in the dye bath in this form. 

One way to skein the is to wind 
them upon the back of a chair, or turn to 
the chair upside down and wind the rags 
about the legs. Other ways will suggest 
themselves. The skeins should be tied 
to prevent unwinding but care should 
be exercised in tying lest the strings be 
too tight, thus preventing the dye from 
penetrating all parts of the material. 

Some women ask, “What is the best 
kind of dye to use?” The answer is, 
any commercial dyes handled by the 
local drug stores; these that have to be 





boiled are preferable, and a dye for woolen 
ape should be used only on that particu- 
matesial. 
Dyeing the Rags 

Directions for dyeing accompany the 
— and if these are followed the 

ousewife will encounter no difficulties. 
One omenty prepares direction books 
for dyeing. “These may be obtained free 
at any drug store handling that particular 
brand of dyes. Many a pretty rug which 
contains dyed rags fades every time the 
rug is washed. This os result 
may be prevented when the rags are dyed 
by the proper setting of the dye. t 
is most universally used, either table 
salt or coarse salt. In using the common 
dyes the directions specify a certain 
number of tablespoonfuls to one gallon, 
but I should suggest that it would be 
better to use twice the amount named. 

In dyeing do not eo thet permanent 
results are obtained only when the 
are boiled for the full time called for in 
the directions. Boiling is what really 
sets the dye. 

After the rags have been prepared the 
next important step is to locate a reliable 
weaver; one who knows how to weave 
a good rug, and has the artistic ability 
to combine your rags into a beautiful 
and harmonious floor covering. The 
quality of weaving varies with the weaver. 
You can in most cases judge the quality 
of work a weaver does by examining first 
the selvage, and second the way the rags 
are t in. 

If the selvag® runs in scallops or is 
uneven, it denotes hurried and careless 
work. To weave a rug with a straight 
selvage requires time and care. If you 
can insert your finger thru the rug it 
shows that the rags are not beat up well. 
To beat in the rags for a firm rug also 
requires more time but it is cheaper in 
the long run to pay a few cents more per 
yard for a well woven rug than to accept 
a loosely woven one in which the rags 
will oul epant when it is washed. 


Aside from the straight selvage and 
the firm weave, the life of a rag rug is 
prolonged in proportion to the amount 
of warp used. This is a point overlooked 
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Be Careful What You. 
Wash Your Hair With! 














If you want to keep your hair in good 
condition, be careful what you wash it with 
: Many soaps and 
prepared shampoog 
contain too much 
free alkali. This 
dries the sca] 
makes the hai 
brittle, and is very 
harmful. 
Mulsified cocog. 
nut oil shampoo 
(which is pure and 

















a entirely greaseless), 
BETTY COMPSON ismuch better than 
Famous Movie Star ge: Keen you 
ean use for shampooing, as this cannot 


possibly injure the hair. 

Soomty put two or three teaspoonfuls of 
Mulsified in a cup or glass with a little 
warm water, then moisten the hair with 
water and rub the Mulsified in. It will 
make an abundance of rich, creamy lather, 
and cleanse the hair and scalp thoroughly. 
The lather rinses out easily, and removes 
every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff and 
excess oil. The hair dries quickly and 
evenly, and it leaves it fine and silky, 
bright, fluffy and easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo at any drugstore. It is very 
cheap, and a few ounces will last every- 
one in the family for months. Be sure 
y gist gives you Mulsified. 










Write for your 
REVERSIBLE 
COLLAR to-day 





Roberts Metallic Bath Tub Company 
11, 73 dru Detroit, Mich. 
e pay $8 a Day 
taking orders for guaranteed hosiery for men, women 


children. All styles, co 
including finest line silk hose. 
Guaranteed To Give 
Satisfaction or New Hose Free 
Often take orders for dozen pais 
in one family. Repeat orders 
make you steady income. Devots 
spare time or full time. !t 

ay any man or woms. to 
Pandle thie guaranteed line. No 
experience necessary. 
started at once. Best seas 
of the year. Write for samples 


Thomas Mfg. Co.. H- 4871 Dayton, Ohie 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


three ply warp and put only six or seven 
threads to the inch. This is a cheap quality 
of weaving and deserves a low price. 
Other weavers who charge a little more 
use four ply warp and use from ten to 
twenty threads per inch. Inquire of the 
weaver before giving him your work, the 
number of threads he will use in your 
rug. It stands to reason that in a rug 
woven with twelve to twenty threads 
per inch, the threads will be closer to- 
gether and will hold together longer than 
a loosely woven rug with only six or seven 
threads. 
Some people prefer to have their rugs 
woven with a large binder and no fringe. 
This is 2 matter of personal taste and to 
be decided by yourself, altho the = 
of rugs are woven with the knotted fringe 
at the ends. When your rags are ready 
to be woven you will probably hesitate 
about the color of warp your rugs should 
have. Many prefer dark warp with dark 
rags. Some weavers will not give you 
any color of warp you desire, however. 
To keep on hand a supply of all the dif- 
ferent colored warps would require an 
outlay of several hundfed dollars and 
no weaver, unless he has a very large 
business, can afford to carry all colors of 
warp. 
The two colors most commonly used 
are white and brown, white for light 
rugs and brown for dark. The white 
warp on the dark rags, however, shows 
them off to very good advantage. It 
might also be mentioned that colored 
warps will lose their color from successive 
washings and besides they are not nearly 
so strong as is white warp. 
Until recently there has been little 
change in the style of weaving rag rugs. 
By the old méthod the warp went over 
and under the rags and made a plain 
weave. Sometimes the weaver would 
combine two threads every two or three 
inches across the rug, but his weaving 
was always the in and over style. 
tecently a prettier and more popular 
method of weaving rag rugs has been 
introduced. This requires a more ex- 
pensive loom than the old fashioned ones 
but the results justify the expense. The 
warp instead of going in and over thru- 
out the length of the rugs, is made to run 
in pretty diagonal, or zig zag effects from 
one corner of the rug to the other. A 
skillful weaver can make the threads 
form a series of diamonds radiating from 
the center of the rug. With this new 
style of weaving the old fashioned rag 
rug is enhanced in beauty and value. 
New Patterns in Weaving 

_A skillful weaver with this new. style 
of weaving, using many colored warps 
on hit and miss rags of bright colors can 
produce a rug that resembles a piece 
ot Scotch plaid material. The cost of 
Weaving rugs by the newer method is 
praetienty the same as the old. Since 
ew weavers can do this the housewife 
may be forced to pay a few cents more 
per yard but it is worth the extra cost. 
Many women may not care to sew 
tags to have woven but prefer to buy 
their rags already made up. It is hoped 
that this article will suggest to them the 
kind of rugs to look for when purchasing. 
On the market today are found other 
Washable cotton rugs besides those made 
of rags. There is now a rug woven from 
heavy cotton yarn about the size of a 
lead pencil. “The yarn used in these 
rugs is either two, three or four ply, the 
better rugs being woven from the four 


ply yarn. These come in all colors, but 
the blue for the bath room has been found 
the most popular and most in demand. 


The yarn being soft beats up firmly and 
ll the fancy weaves are used an unusually 
Pretty floor covering results. The cost 
of this rug is a trifle more than the rug 
made from rags, but it is of better quality, 
Contains no uneven places such are often 
found in the rag rugs, and will give more 
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Bargains in everything 


you needare . 











For Women and Misses 
Suits—Dresse 
Skirts—Shoes 











Cotton—Mixed 
For the Children 
Everything 
for Boys «nd Girls 
For Men and Yeung Men 
Suits—Shirts—Co! lars 
Work Clothes— 
Everythin 
For the Home 
Furniture—Rv zs 
Household *Vares 
” | For the Farm L 
Implements—Engines 
parators—Saws 
All These and W re Are 
in Your Bargain book 
at Lower - Than ~ Usual 








































Prices. 
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Fy I This is the splendid new Truth 
(a book, that our customers are Our policy is 





to offer qurc tity 
merchandise; 
to describ. it 
truthfully: to 
sell it reason- 
ably, to deliver 
it promptiy, 
and to treat 


every one fa’. y, 


yt now receiving. In it is shown 
esi og | ae practically overvens that you use or wear, 
4 {i at prices so low it’s folly to buy elsewhere. 


Don’t miss these bar ains. Turn to your book today, see for yoursel 
this almost endless variety of merchandise. Here are not only the ad- 
vance New York styles in clothing om every ~~ 4 - your family, but 

Iso is everythi ou need for your home and your farm. 
. tt a are ae Goaneunee you will surely want a catalog. Fill out and 
mail the coupon below—your copy will be mailed at once. 


The Charles William Stores inc; New York City 
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The Charles. William Stores, Inc., 110 Stores Building, New York City. 

Please send me Free your new Spring and Summer Bargain Book. 
Name 
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Instantly dissolving salt 
improves flavor 
-goes farther 


Teste " 

SP ec ‘si That mild even flavor that merely tells 
icoateen-t you salt has been used, comes off from 
mocoenas a perfect, instantly dissolving salt. 
Giaery sek. Hard, granular crystals or flakes are so 


slow dissolving that often grit is left or 
the flavor is uneven. But with Colonial 
Special Farmers Salt you get perfect ree 
sults because of its soft, porous flakes 
« that dissolve instantly and completely. 


THE COLONIAL SALT CO, 
Akron, Ohio 





For All Farm Uses 
A 70 lb. bag of Colonial Special Farmers 
Salt equals a 100 Ib. bag of ordinary salt in 
i utely pure and without moisture. 
Best for cooking, baking, meat curing, and 


tableuse. Your dealer it. Send for our CHICAGO BUFFALO A 


COLONIAL 2S SALT 


For Stock Salt, Use Colonial Block Salt—Smooth—Hard—Lasting—Won’t Chip 
Made from Evaporated Salt 
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IN YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
It tells how tolearn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, ete. Beginners or advanced players. Your 
only expense about 2c per day for music and postage used. 





years of wear and service, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 66 LAKESIDE BLDG. CHICAGO 
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No. 1645—Long Lines That Will Make You 
Look Slender. The narrow collar, side-front 
closing and the slightly rlared sleeves contribute to- 
ward the extremely graceful lines of this model that 
will be found very becoming to the woman of ample 
proportions Cut in sizes 34 to 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 344 yards of 40-inch 
material with 14% yards of 32-inch or wider con- 
trasting 

No. 1322—Cute School Frock. What little 
miss wouldn't be delighted with a frock fashioned 
after this pattern? Even mother would approve, 
for it can be made very easily and at little cost if a 
combination of gingham and chambray is used. 
Cut in sizes 6 to 14 years. Size 8 requires 2 yards 
of 36-inch material with M4-yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting 

No. 1650—Her Spring Coat. Shaw! collars 
and surplice closings in the very manner that 
grown-ups’ jacquettes are being made are consid- 
ered quite the smartest thing in the new coats for 
junior girls. The one-piece sleeves are finished 
with turn-back cuffs ut in sizes 6 to 14 years 
Size 8 requires 144 yards of 54-inch material 


How to Order To order any of the items shown on this page, write 


your name and address plainly, give correct number 
and stze wanted. Enclose 12 cents for each separate pattern ordered, and ad- 
dress your etter to Pattern Dept , Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. Every 
pactern is seam allowing and Is guaranteed to fit perfectly. 


No. 9375—Men’s and Boys’ Shirt. The front 
closing of this negligee shirt can be in coat style 
buttoning all the way down the front or extending 
only to the waistline in slip-over style. The collar 
may be detachable or the shirt can made with a 
neckband for the use of separate collars. The full- 
length sleeves have French cuffs. Cut in sizes and 
half sizes from 124% to 19 inches neck measure. 
Size 1444 requires 344 yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 1606—Attractive House Frock. It is 
very easy nowadays to appear attractive in the 
haven of one’s home for with the variety of inex- 

nsive wash materials and the numerous designs 
or quickly-made house garments, the woman who 
sews has but to secure a pattern and a few yards of 
material and come home and finish her house dress 
in an hour or so. Printed percale at fifteen cents 
per yard with plain percale at the same price per 
yard was chosen for this indoor frock, making it cost 
sixty cents. Cut in sizes 36, 40 44 and 48 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 36-inch 
material with 44-yard of 36-inch contrasting. 
~No. 1075—Long-Waisted Dress. This smart 





fined at the waistline with a wide crushed belt of self 
material. Cut in sizes 36 to 46 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 344 yards of 36-inch material. 
No. 1647—Smart Little Frock. The little miss 
in the picture is appearing quite confident and a bit 
saucy in her low-waisted Peter Pan collared frock 
of cotton crepe or chambray, trimmed with ging- 
ham or eponge. Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. Sise 8 requires 2 yards of 36-inch materia! 
with 44-yard of 32-inch contrasting. 
No. 1655—Neat and Attractive Apron. (ne 
doesn't get much of a chance to sew when the days 
t nicer, so now's the time to stock up on aprons 
pretty one is shown that is practical too. patterns 
for which ure cutin onesize. Needs 2% yards of 
27-inch material with nine yards of trimming. 
No. 1667—You’ll Look Well in This Frock. 
Few of us really have sylph-iike forms but there is 
no need to feel disheartened; one should aim to 
select styles that will make her look slim. Such 4 
dress is illustrated, the patterns for which are cut 
in sizes 36 to 48 inches bust measure. Size 36 





model which is made to slip over the head is con- 


pages of em! 
to help the beginner. 
Pattern 


requires 4% yoods of 40-inch material with *;- 
yard of 20-inch contrasting. 


Spring Book of Fashions ontsinize att the new. mocels 
It contains — styles for the family. In addition to over st 
of st and 


there are 
lessons 


yles worn by movie stars 
is 1 Address your order ' 


0 cents per copy 


Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 
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WHAT COLORS SHOULD 
I WEAR? 


If one has a favorite color and knows 
that it is more flattering to her appearance 
than any Other, she should by all means 


keep that color. Only youth, and fresh- 
looking, pretty youth at that, can wear 
with equanimity the gay new colors that 
Fashion presents to us each spring. 

Blue tones are perhaps most universally 
worn, especially old blue and navy, for 
both blonde and brunette find these 
wearable. Black is extremely depressing 
to some women, while for others, in par- 
ticular those with vivid personality, it 
gems the best possible background. A 
black hat is often made infinitely more 
becoming by adding a narrow facing of 
fesh-colored georgette on the underside 
of the brim next to the face 

Brunettes with dark eyes should wear 


SUCCESSFUL 


FARMING 


Get Your Copy 


FREE Of this BIG ~~ 
Bellas Hess Spring and 
Summer Style Book, 
Just Out It’s FREE/ 

New York's Latest 


and Best Styles at 
mney Saving Prices SSS 
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brick tones of red, purple, oranges and 
such blacks as we find in velvet and jet. 
Dull black is not for them. Blondes may 
wear all shades of blue, pink, purple, 
lavender and dark brown, but never sand 
color. Auburn hair calls for all tones of 
brown and for soft green, black, navy 












low price. Equal quality elsewhere, would cost in the neighborhood of 
$25.00. The jaunty, full jacket is trimmed with silk braid and set off 
with buttons, and the same trimming finishes the full flared sleeves. 
Dutch collar with flowing ribbon tie, Without the jacket the costume 
may be worn as a dress and a most attractive one too, because the 
bodice is of lustrous Figured Silk Crepe which contrasts very effect- 
ively with the All-Wool Potret Twill skirt. Navy blue only. Stres:— 
82 to 46 bust, 38-inch skirt length;also for misses 82 to 88 bust, 36-inch 





and turquoise blue and a soft orange 
tone. Grey-haired women look well in 
blues and soft purples or black, but 
practically never in gray. A woman with 
snowy hair and plenty of color in her face 
may choose grey and mauve or purple, 
but never should iron grey hair be sub- 
jected to these colors. These suggestions 
apply equally to frocks and hats. Gloves, 
veils and shoes should match or harmonize. 
Don’t be guilty as are some city shop 
girls, of wearing white shoes with a dark 
dress; one’s feet are thus made so con- 
spicuous that the charms of hat and cos- 
tume are lost.—D. H. 8S. 


OUR FASHION SERVICE. 


If you wish helpful advice about choos- 
ing patterns, colors and materialsfor your 
spring and summer dresses, or suggestions 
to aid you in making over some particular 
garment, write to ANNE ASHCROFT, 
fashion editor of Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Please describe yourself 
as best as you can, state your problems 
clearly and enclose a two cent stamp with 
your letter. 


A MIRROR IN THE KITCHEN 
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[ have hung a full-length mirror in my 
kitchen, directly opposite my work table. 
It does not help with the work, but since 

see myself as others see me I find that I 
hive years younger. My husband 
swears that it is the finest improvement 
on the place.—Mrs. J. P. 
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skirt length. Our Price $14.98. Postage paid to your door, 
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Costume Dress \s ; 
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35N1951—This Dress is the new and stylish straight line model in 
one of the most fashionable of this season's materiale—Brocaded 
Damask. ¢Jt is most distinctive, and most becoming as your mirror 
will prove. There is nothing newer or handsomer in New York at 











this minute. The material—Brocaded Damask—is of good weight 
with woven flower effectin self color. The collar and cuffs and the 
full short kimona sleeves are of White vig contrastingly stitched. 
Contrasting stitching finishes the front from neck to bottom, and 
all around sash ties in back. Two inset pockets. Colors:—blue, 
rose or gold. Sizes:—32 to 46 bust, 38-inch skirt length, also for 
misses 32 to 38 bust, 36-inch skirt length. Our Price $5.98, Postage 
paid to your door. 
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Satisfaction 
or Your 
Money WASHINGTON, MORTON 


Refuded | NEW YORK 


Fill out biank below with your name and address. (Cut 


BELLAS HEss 


& BARROW STS 


CITY..N.Y. 
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tine end mali to us.) 





BELLAS HESS & CO., New York City 
Gentlemen: — Please send me your FREE 
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N. Y. 
Catalog S. F. 105 of New York’s Latest Styles. 
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Delivered Free 
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NOWT Beto: Before you spenda penny for fy 
goods or wearing apparel, get 

Sseare ail Order Bargain Cata- 
ng Bargains— 

— . Saveet prices — made possible be- 
cause this great house sells to you pS chest. 


Smash the In-Between 
Prefit System! 


Cut out the in-between profits. No need for 
roe to bo pay big prices when this great direct 
handising ley: doubles your buying power. 
oo wure to get the big Bargain Catalog, FREE. 
Send coupon, post card or letter, today. 


All-Silk Taffeta 


361R8029— A standard 
grade silk taffeta of ex- 
ceptionally fine finish. 
Comes in Black, 
Copenhagen Blue, 
avy Blue or Brown. 

idth about 86inches. 





Dress Gingham B 
361 R9125 — Comes & 
in Blue check ina 
durable quality. Width 

about 26 inches. Just ’ Te 
the thing A rons, @& ; f 

© toc lecasie eu 

5 S700 logit. me 8. 6 yards only, "> 
$1.00, Delivered 


comesina pretty Blue- 
a) bird pattern on a White 
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Money-Back Guarantee 
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A smart and generally becoming hat for 
the girl in her twenties is this irregular 
shape. It is made of hair clothandrough 
braid, is brick red in color, and may ap- 
propriately be worn with a suit or dress 


HOW TO BUY YOUR EASTER HAT 


Rabbits and gaily colored eggs are no 
more a part of Easter tradition than is 
the new spring hat. Altho it is true that 
hat sales are now almost equal every 
month in the year, and that there is no 
more the sharp line of demarcation be- 
tween one season and the next, there is 
a lure about the new spring hat that can 
never be surpassed or even matched by 
the summer, fall or winter bonnet 

Did it ever occur to you that—when 
we are wise—we follow Nature’s scheme 
of colors in our own dress? Think over 
the colors that come to the fore every 
spring: they have all the gay, soft yellows 
of daffodils ond jonquils, the tender 
greens and po of violets, and the 

pinks of dogwood, but not the deep 
= 4 of the canna nor the dead white; 
those belong to late summer. Our colors 
deepen and change for autumn just as 
the maple’s colors do, and when winter 
comes again we have sobered down to the 
same blacks and browns and blues, with 
only an occasional flash of color. 

But speaking of spring hats for this 
year of our Lord, 1923, what colors are 
to be worn? Among the new colors are 
blue bell; toast—a ight brown; almond 
green; bittersweet, a lovely reddish 
orange; strawberry; pearl gray; sand and 
henna. Bear in mind, please that these 
are the colors called new. They are not 
the only ones, and that they must be 
chosen with due regard to one’s own 
coloring and to the colors or types of 
clothes with which they must be worn. 

Did you ever go into a milliner’s shop, 
wearing a brown crepe dress and fall in 
love with and buy a red-orange paws oe 
which looked beautiful with the dress, to 
remember with dismay when you had 
taken it home, that it must be worn im- 
partially with a turquoise blue ratine, a 
yellow voile, and a buff colored chambray 
dress? It is best to take an inventory 
of your clothes before you enter the shop. 
If you have a vari-colored wardrobe and 
are limiting yourself to one hat, be sure 
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~ —.% Jubilee Paris Fashion Ses 
| how I can buy everything to wear for e 
so the family at only 3c profit on the dollar 
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Chicago. Illinois 


‘l\then relax while you are being 


that it is neutral in color so that it will 
agree with your dresses. 


close of a strenuous Saturday afternoon’s 
shopping. Go there first, for your appear- 


on the time and care you spend in pur- 
chasing your hat. Arrange your hair in 
as soft and becoming a way as you = 
and see that your nose is not shiny, an 
Fitted. 

Don’t let anyone tell you that poke 
bonnets are the only thing for spring, 
for a poke bonnet spells death to the 


dignity and appearance of an except | 
the young girl. For her i¢ will be in ex- 
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Gray Hair 
Unnecessary 


As I Have Proved 


I proved it many 
years ago by restoring 
the original color to 
my own prematurely 
gray hair with the 
same Restorer I now 
offer you. This time- 
tested preparation 
never fails, as hun- 


wee 4/4 
dreds mae - FREE 
gray haired people pe 
since have learned. Trial Bottle 

There is not space in 
this advertisement to 7 ells the Story 
tell my story. Send for 
Free Trial bottle and learn all. 

Mary T. Goldman's Hair Color Restorer 
is a clear, colorless liquid, clean as water, 
No greasy sediment to make your hair 
sticky and stringy, nothing to wash or 
rub off. Application easy, restored color 

rfect, in any light. Faded or discolored 

ir just as surely _— safely restored as 

hair naturally gray 

UPON TODAY for special 

tented Free Trial and full instructions 

‘or making the convincing test on one 

lock. If possible, enclose lock of your hair 
in your letter. 
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cellent style. There are so many attractive 
shapes in small and medium sized hats 
that the mature woman may pass up 
the poke bonnets without even a sigh. 
Close-fitting turbans and toques are com- 
fortable and generally becoming. Some 
of these dip over the forehead, while 
others have @ narrow brim with a high 
coronet which is ‘er when trimmed 
with flowers or ribbon. 

The fabric hat is a very good buy, for 
it is light in weight, wears well and is 


appropriate any month in the year. The 


new all-over hair cloth, very like the kind 
which covered our grandmothers’ sofas, 
and a Baronet visca cloth will be widely 
used in making and ring the small 
and medium hats. Satin, faille silk and 
canton crepes will be much worn, often 
ornamented with a bit of hand work, such 


as embroidery with silk floss, yarns or 
fancy narrow ribbon, or appliqued flowers. 
Straws will, of course, come later. 


Milan is always a good investment for 
it wears well and looks well. A new braid 
called timbo is also in the foreground. 
These will often be made up with crepes 
and other silks. : 

The young matron and the girl in her 
twenties will undoubtedly find an ir- 
regular shape a little off the face, or the 


drooping, short-backed style or a side- | 


back roll, most appropriate and good- 
looking. One of the nicest trimm’ngs 
for this type of hat is burnt peacock 
feathers, which give an effect very much 
like a wreath of soft grass, in dark shades. 
Flowers and fruits of all varieties are 
good; for satin hats, those which are 
lacquered or glazed are used. 

The manner in which a hat is worn is 
frequently the factor that fills one’s 
beholders with envy or with pity. One 
woman may wear a very ordinary hat 
and make herself look positively dis- 
tinguished, while others have been Keon 
to don beautiful hats and look—may I 
say, extinguished? Truly, one must re- 
member that a hat must fit her personality 
as well as her head. In expressing this 
~~ , color, line and style are to 
considered. ood colors to wear 


are discussed on page 141 of this issue. 











This hat o dignified beauty, designed for 

the gray ired matron, uses navy satin 

rio0on to soften the crown, and a silver 
ament to brighten it. 


Dotted veils will be worn with all small 

's, and colored chenille dots are very 
we ll liked. The French have a trick that 
. extremely kind to the face beneath the 
wt. They soften the harsh, straight 
ree of the brim by letting a veil droop 
rom it.—Dora Hood Smith. 








Montgomery Ward 2@. 


The Oldest Mail Order House 
is Today the Most Progressive 





This Catalogue offers a Saving on everything you 
need for the Home, the Farm, and the Family 
Think of having in your own Home a book as complete as a big Department 

Store with illustrations and prices of everything you need to buy. 


Think of the satisfaction, the convenience, and the saving of looking through 
this book and finding the lowest 








price—the right price to pay re 
for whatever you buy. 

There is real pleasure and a ur 
Saving in this book for every > Orders Shipped 
member of your family. ithin 48 H 

And this new complete Spring Our new sys¢ urs 
Catalogue, 566 Pages, may just a “ix Months oj of filling orders fg 
as well be yours. One copy is soy Peration Seena Months’ suo. 
Yours—if you simply fill in and etely; cer Wi £8 US to say 
return the coupon below. A aaly in | i 

Ward Quality 





and Right Prices 


* Everything this book shows is of 
Ward ity. Montgomery Ward & 
Co. is a house of low prices. We aim 
to offer a saving on everything you 
buy. But we never sacrifice quality 
to make a low price. 

Ward Quality means full value, long 
service merchandise, the kind that 
stands examination and use. 

For The Home: Everything the 
woman needs to beautify her home, 
every practical article of daily use, 
furniture, eg | a — a 
everything — always the prices 
offer you a Saving. 

For The Woman: Everything for 















To 
MONTGOMERY 


your personal use from wearing ap- 
ee every kind to sewing machines. WARD & CO. 
is a big saving here for you on Dept.—60-H 


all your personal needs. 

For the Man: Clothing, shoes, un- 
derwear, automobile tires, tools — 
everything a man needs for himself 
or for the farm. 

Send the coupon now. Learn the pleas- 
ure, the Saving this Montgomery 
Ward Catalogue will bring into your 


me. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 
St. Past Fart Worth Portland, Ore. 


Chicago, Kansas City, 

St. Paul, Fort Worth, 
Portland, Ore. (Mail this cou- 
pon to the house nearest you.) 
Please mail me my free copy of 
Montgomery Ward’s complete 1923 
Spring Catalogue. 
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The Great 

American Watch 

HERE is something oot 
fn about the Ingerso 
Yankee. About its sturdy, faithful 
nature, its fairness in price, its 
honest good looks. The sound guar- 
antee is characteristic, too. Behind 
it stands one of the nation’s oldest, 
largest, strongest institutions. 


You can be proud to carry an 
Ingersoll Yankee. 











Conna pasweempenee 
are easiest to play and 
highest quality, say the 


world’s greatest artiste. 
Write now for Free Book 
and details of FREE TRIAL; 
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instrument. 
c. G. Cone LTD. 
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HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff-StopsHairFalling| 
Restores Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
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A party is intended to be a joyful 
affair and should be just that for the 
host and hostess, as well as for the in- 
vited guests. 

Its success will be due largely to the 
foresight of the one who gives the party, 
but the guests, too, must be responsive to 
every suggestion of the hostess or the 
party will be a large, flat failure. 

The hostess should consider her in- 
vitation list carefully, leaving out no 
one who should be invited. She should 
not ordinarily choose just her own little 


clique, for often there are girls and boys | #¥ 


on the outside who would be made very 
happy by being included, and who would 
at the same time add much to the fun 
of the evening. Sometimes we are ex- 
tremely selfish in affairs of this kind. 

Having invited her guests by letter or 
telephone, and received their acceptances, 
or regrets, the hostess must plan her 
party so there will be no dull moments 
wnen one person looks at his neighbors 
and wonders, “How much longer is this 
going to last?’”’ The wise hostess stops 
one game before anyone has tired of it 
and gives her orders for the next. 

To the hostess falls the duty of seeing 
that there are no wall-flowers. She may 
say to any man who is standing around 

rtnerless, “Jack, won’t you please ask 

jleanor to be your partner ce this game?” 
If the young man has any b ing at 
all, he will hasten to carry out her sug- 
gestions and Eleanor, the girl from another 
community, goes to sleep that night with 
a warm glow in her heart because she had 
such a good time and didn’t feel like an 
outsider. 

When you have donned your wraps, 
you will find your hostess stationed near 
the door to tell you goodnight, and don’t 
forget to tell her you have enjoyed the 
evening. Don’t be stilted about it; say, 
“It was an awfully nice party, Jean. 
Goodnight;” or “I enjoyed the party 
immensely, Jean.” 

Questions from Our Readers 

“Who should be the first to suggest 
going home from a party?” ask several 
interested readers. 

If the time has been mentioned in the 
invitation, for instance, “8-11, Thursday 
evening,” everyone will be ready to go 
about 11 o’clock. If no time is stated, 
anyone who feelsso inclined may slip away 
a short time after refreshments have been 
served. The girl ordinarily suggests to 
her escort that it is time to go and he 
agrees with her suggestion, whether it 
pleases him or not. 

“Should soup be eaten at the side of 
the spoon or at the tip? Should you drink 
coffee with a spoon or lift the cup up to 
the mouth?” queries a boy. 

Soup should be sipped noiselessly from 
the side of the soup spoon. It is permissible 
when bouillon (a clear soup) is served in 
cups at a luncheon, to drink it from the 
cup. At a dinner, soup is always served 
in soup plates. 

The spoon should be used only to stir 
a cup of coffee or tea in order to dissolve 
the sugar, and to taste in order to test 
the temperature of the beverage. If it is 
found to be too hot, wait a few minutes 
until it has cooled, so that it can be drunk 
from the cup. Do not drink long and 
copiously at one time; one of the first 
rules of good breeding is moderation in 
all things. Never allow the spoon to 
stand in the cup, both because it does 
not look well and because you may care- 
lessly upset the cup. 

By the way, if you happen to commit 
some blunder of that kind, simply turn 
to your hostess and say, “I’m awfully 


. w 
sorry to be so clumsy. Please forgive me!” 


and then try to forget all about it. Don’t 
refer to it again and again, for it em- 
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MUSICIAN 
In Halt Usual Time 


ng new gives you musical ski!) 5 
quickly that one delighted student says ‘It's like 
ing made a musician while you wait!” Y ou learn 
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LIGHTING THE FARM HOME 


Success Depends Upon Proper Placing of Fixtures 


OSE who were responsible for 
hanging light fixtures in American 
homes in past decades have been 

guilty of many a heinous crime against 

















Figure 1 


the eyesight of their victims. Who has 
not squirmed—inwardly perhaps, for 
the ale of politeness but squirmed 
nevertheless—thru a dinner under an 
immense dome whose brilliant lights 
shone directly into unprotected eyes? 
And who has not had a splitting headache 
as the result of an evening’s visiting 
under a glaring overhead light, or after 
reading by that light or by a dim kero- 
sene lamp or open gas flame? Such ex- 
periences, of course, need never be again, 
but there is still much to learn about 
restful lighting of the home. 

Each room has a different purpose, 
and so needs a lighting system especially 
suited to that purpose. The kitchen de- 
mands bright but not glaring lights over 
the working centers of the room—the 
kitchen cabinet or work table, stove and 
sink. If you are a man, just try setting 
bread some evening, with your own 
shadow hampering your every movement. 
The chances are you will lose no time 
in arranging either for three lights to 
replace the one center fixture, or for 
ene bright but shaded portable mantle 
lamp, and for some convenient shelves 
about the room, not too high, on which 
it may be placed. 

The living room, the gathering place 
for the family in the evenings, needs a soft 
diffused light for general illumination, with 
table or floorlamps, if they can be pro- 
vided, for reading. A comfortable arm 
chair with a little table beside it holding 
magazines and books and a lamp is a 
spot that invites one to stop and get 
acquainted with the thoughts of others, 
thru reading. Incidentally, it frequently 
competes most success- 
fally with less desirable 





lines numbered “2” mark the light rays 
that are softened by the fringe, and the 
lines above, numbered “3”, the soft 
diffused light that filters thru the colored 
shade. In general the bottom of such 
fixtures should be about 24 inches above 
the table top. 

This type of lighting arrangement lost 
somewhat in favor during the last few 
years. This was due rather to its having 
so often been hung entirely too high or 
too low, or to the poor taste displayed 
in so many of the designs. At present 
interest in this manner of lighting the 
dining room is reviving and good looking 
designs are being worked out. 

The bowl type illust®ated in figure 2 
is not so desirable in a dining room because 
the light is a bit monotonous. It is 
better to have contrasts of light and 














Figure 3 
shadow in the dining room. Figure 
3 shows a good type of rtable 
lamp used on the dining table, and 
figure 6 shows a portable gas lamp which 
fits very nicely in either dining or living 
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Figure 4 








room. The portable lamp, however, 
does not seem very well sut to the 
dining table, for it is likely to cut off 
the “‘view” across the table, and it pre- 
cludes the use of flowers as a centerpiece. 
If used the lower 
rim of the shade 





mainder of the bowl. 

Figure 6 shows a well-designed portable 
gas lamp. Any gas lamp manufactured 
may beadapted for using either natural or 
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Figure 2 


manufactured gas by adjusting the gas 
orifice and the entrainment of air. Thus 
fixtures may be bought from a city gas 
company and used for natural gas or 
in connection with any of the home gas 
lighting plants. 

In takes 7 is shown a remarkably 
simple and safe lamp which uses gasoline 
as fuel. There are also on the market 
a few kerosene lamps equipped with 
mantles. These give excellent light, and 
are a great improvement over the old 
style of illumination, which, of course, 
in early days was regarded as a big im- 
provement over candle light. 

Candles, by the way, now are favorite 
means of illumination for dining tables 
and for living rooms also when only a 
pleasant, flickering light is desired. They 
seem most in harmony with an open fire. 
In accordance with this return of candles 
to favor, one may now buy candle-sticks, 
wired and equipped with an imitation 
candle as shown in figure 4. Shades should 
always be used, so that no part of the bulb 
is visible. Candle fixtures are enjoying 
such a wave of popularity at present that 
one who is choosing lighting fixtures is 
likely to be led into installing a type which 
he afterwards finds is unsuited to its loca- 
tion. It must be very simple in order 
to be in keeping with the average home. 

Too often candle fixtures are used with- 
out shades, with the-unhappy result that 
the upper walls and the ceiling are bright- 
ly illuminated while the table or floor be- 
neath is criss-crossed with unpleasant 
shadows, and there is a general dimness. 

Shower units belong to another type 
which is to be seen in many old time 

houses. These like the 
dome type have proved 








pleasures that tempt one’s 
boys and girls to spend 
their evenings away from 
home. 

Figure 2 shows a rather 
good type of semi-indirect 
lighting fixture which may 
appropriately be used in 
thelivingroom. It should 
be supplemented by table 
lamps for reading. There 
is a nice type of electric 
floor lamp called a bridge 
table lamp, in woought 
iron, which can be bought 
inmany department stores 
for about $5 or $6, with 
a plain colored parchment 








should be high 
enough that it does 
not obstruct one’s 
vision, yet not so 























unsatisfactory because 
they were mounted at the 
wrong height. A shower 
unit consists of a group of 
small domes; the shades 
should be more nearly cy!- 
indrical than bell-shaped, 
in order to direct the light 
straight down rather than 
into the eyes of people 
seatedin the room. These 
shades should be of dense 
glass or other material 
that will hide the bright 
filament of the lamp. 
Bracket lights around 
side walls have attained 
quite a vogue in the last 
few years, but they must 











or oiled paper shade in- 
cluded. This is an espec- 
ially good lamp to stand 
beside one’s favorite chair. 

A dining room demands a type of 
lighting that differs from both kitchen 
and living room. It is desirable to have 
strong, direct light on the table itself, 
soft but adequate illumination on the 
faces of diners, and a fairly dim light 
thruout the rest of the room. In the 
first figure the lines numbered “1” mark 
the direct illumination of the table top; 


Figure 5 





Figure 6 


high that the lamp itself may be seen. 

igure 5 illustrates a new type of gas 
fixture designed for dining room use. 
The small circle in the bottom of the 
bow! is not a hole. It consists of a special 
kind of glass which differs from that used 
in the bow! itself, and which directs a 
stream of clear light upon the table; 
the eyes of the diners are protected by 
the opaque glass which makes the re- 


Figure 7 





be used with great discre- 
tion. Electricians state 
that bracket lamps are only about fifty 
percent efficient, which means that they 
are expensive to operate. Bracket lights 
used to illuminate a painting hung above 
a fireplace or flanking the bathroom 
mirror are excellent. They are pretty 
in a living room when shaded by colored 
shields, and are useful for general il- 
lumination but are not suitable for light- 
ing one’s reading or sewing. 
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It doesnt stop there 


HE live stock you ship to market doesn’t stop long at 
the packing houses. 

Fresh meat is perishable and must be marketed immediately. 

How it is forwarded on its way as meat and by-products, 
how it reaches the customer, makes an interesting story to the 
man who sees his own live stock on his farm every day. 

For instance: meat, butter, cheese, and poultry are sold ” 
direct to retail dealers through branch houses and car routes, $ 
because these products are highly perishable and no time can 
be lost in handling them. Ne 

Hides, on the other hand, cannot be sold that way; they go 
mostly to tanners. 

Marketing of fertilizer, another by-product, is still another 
problem. It is sold in large part through local dealers. & 

Glue goes to manufacturers of many articles. 

Wool goes to makers of woolen goods. 

Just why these things are marketed the way Swift & Com- 
pany does market them is told in the new 


Swift & Company Year Book for 1923 

























A copy is yours for 
the asking. Address: 


Swift & Company 
Public Relations Dept., 
41190 Packers Ave. 
U. S. Yards, Chicago 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. : 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 45,000 shareholders 
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ave as High as $1,000! 


Get Our Sensational Low Spring Prices! 


F you haven't yet written for Gordon-Van Tine’s latest price reduc- 

tions for 1923, don’t put it off another minute. Our recent price cut 

in building materials in the face of rising costs has proved the sensation 

of the year in the building business. Everybody is talking about it! You 

can make amazing savings on highest quality Gordon-Van Tine homes, 

barns and lumber. Another proof of how our direct-from-factory, 
wholesale pricing and big volume puts dollars in your pocket! 


Plan No. 402 — Gambrel Roof Barn 


price on this barn, size 32x48, was $1782. 


rice 1s $1184 


farm buildings of every kind. 


Mail Coupon Today! 


Gor ion-Van Tine Co. 


Other startling savings on 


WRITE! 
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Buy a Gordon-Van Tine 
Ready-Cut Building 


We save you money either way—but you make 
the biggest savings on regular Gordon-Van Tine 
Pick your plan from our 
catalog, and get both wholesale prices on material 


Ready-Cut Buildings 


Send Us Your Bills 
to Figure 


If you can’t pick a building from our cata- 
logs that suits your needs send us your 
lumber bill on the building you want, for 
guaranteed freight paid prices, and prove 

} 8 


and big’savings on your carpenter bill. our big saving 


Garages $86 and Up 
All material complete. 
Lumber ready-cut, bun- 





We're here to sell you what you want the 
5,000 Building way that will save you the most money 
Material Bargains Write for Books You Want 
We carry immense Today! 
stocks everything 200 Home Plans—Photos, descriptions 
at wholesale prices— specifications of town and country homes 


lumber, doors, win- 
dows,roofing, paints, 
screens, bathroom Barn Book 
and plumbing sup- barns, hog and poultry houses, 
plies, hot-bed sash, 


bungalows, et« 
Shows 654 sizes and kinds of 
granaries, ets 


he greatest 


Building Material Catalog 





died and marked. Buildit etc. Get our latest book of bargains ever published. Also ask 
A ress Desk R23 at office nearest you. i yourself and save money. wholesale prices about garages and summer cottages 
< « 
e send me latest 1923 reduced i 
es and Free Books. I expect to i © ? © " - a 2) | rn e ©. 
Build © Repair as follows: ee 
ESTABLISHED iseés 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
—-- Pacific Coast Mill: Chehalis, Wash. Home Office: Davenport, Towa Southern Mill: Hattiesburg, Miss. 
= - a  —— = oe om nail (Address Desk R23 at Office nearest you) 








148 SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


The early savage removed 
grime by harsh scouring 


**Wash’’—Don’t Scour Teeth 


—Warns Modern Science 


Your hands are soiled—do you clean them 
by scraping with sand alone? Savages used 
to do so. But civilization substituted soap. 
Then cleansing came more quickly, more 
thoroughly, and without Aurt. As the 

. early savage cleaned his hands, you today 
can take a gritty, soapless dentrifice and 
scrape clean the delicate enamel of your 
teeth. How much simpler—and safer— 
is the civilized method. 


COLGATE’S CLEANS TEETH THE RIGHT WAY 
*‘Washes’’ and Polishes—Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


AN Children use Colgate’s willingly and 
OFFER regularly because of its pleasing flayor. 
a iales a Colgate’s cleans teeth thoroughly —no safe 
cube Se dentrifice does more. A LARGE tube costs 
Deatal Cream. 25c—why pay more? 


2 Ask your 
dealer why he 
recommends it 

and writeus 
briefly what he 
said. 

Attach your let- 
ter to coupon after 
filling in dotted lines 

I 


Mail both letter and 
coupon to Colgate & 
Co Dept 87, Box 645, 
City Hall Station, N. Y¥ 
City We willthen send 


ou Free A convenient 
IRIAL SIZE of either (one 
onl (olgate's Face Powder 
or Rapid Shave cream 
Colgate'’s Face Powder 
; 
Rapid Shave Cream. Check j 


V) the article preferred. 


3 i in Advertising Implies Hones 


ae x 
aN enn < at CNN} PY ; 
(COR | 
Sai” | 
Civilized people discover how to Nh! 
clean teeth without harsh scouring 





pom \ebeltinlaaeine 


Mar. 
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